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TRANSACTIONS 



Indiana Horticultural Society 



FOR THE YEAR 1904, 



BiPOIT OF TBI FoBTI-FonBTB AnTOAL MiRTINO, HRLD tH BoOHS II IHD 12, STiT 

Indiinipolih, Inc., Dicimbeb T ird 8, 1901. TunETiiiiR With Repokt of ' 

HOBTIDDLTUBALlnaTlTUTK, HiLD IH KeNDALLTILLII, AvODBt4 AID G— 

FKOOBiDiNas or the State Board of Hobtjcultdbe, 
Local Societieb, Selected Pafebb, Etc. 



By W. b. Flick, Secretary 



TO THK QOVBRNOR 



INDIANAPOLIS: 
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THE STATE OP INDIANA, ) 

EcBcnrm Dxpabtmemt. > 

Imdiakapolih, Febraar; 16, 1905. J 

BMwWed bj the Governor, eiamiiieii and referred to the Anditor of Stkte for 
verlSoklioQ of the financial sUttemeat. 



Office ot Acditob or Statb, l 

Indiakapous, Febrnar? 15, 1906. / 

Tka withta report, so far as the lame relalea to moneys drawn from the 
State Treasury, has been examined and found correct. 

D. E 8HERRICE, 

AvdiloT of SlaU. 



February 1.^ 1906. 
Betnnedbjthe Auditor of State, with tbeaboveoertificate, and transmitted to 
Secretary of State for pablicatioa, upon the order of ibe Board of CommiwioncTri 
of Pablic Printing and Binding. 

UNION B. HUNT, 
Stcrtlaty lo Iht Oontmor. 



nied in the office of the Secretary of State of the State of Indiana, Fcbm- 
My IS, 1906. DANIEL E. STORMS, 

Seerttary of Stalt. 



lUoeiTed the within report and delivered to the printer this 16th day of 
Vabraaty, 1905, 

TH03. J. CARTER, 
Cltrk iVmltnjr Bur*mi. 
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LETTER OF TRANSHITTAL. 

To His Excellency, Hon, J. FTOnh Hanly, 

Oovemor of Indiana: 
Sir — In accordance with the requirements of law, I have the 
honor to herewith present you with the forty-fourth annual vol- 
ume of transactions of the Indiana Horticultural Society, to- 
gether with such other papers as seem to be appropriate for 
publication in this connection. 

Respectfully, 

W. B. FLICK, 

Secretary. 
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OFHCERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR (9(Mr-(905. 



PrMEdent W. W. 6tkvbfb Salem. 

Vice-Preaident H. H. Swatm South B«nd.' 

Treuarer .L. B. Cubtbr Loganaport. 

SecietiTj W. B. Flick Lawrence. 

Mtmben cf GnnmtUee on VoriienAivTt. 

Ficit DUtrict W, J. RiTTERSEAHP Princeton. 

Second Dutrict W. C. Rsed Vinoeiiiei. 

Third Diitrict. Chas. N. Lihdlxt Salem 

Fonrih DiitricL Johk Tilmm Franklin. 

Fifth Diatrict James A. Ltttlb Cartemburg. 

Sixth Diitrict D B. Hoffman WincheBler. 

BevanXh District J. J. Milbous Vallc? Milla. 

Eighth District. A W. Sbofmakkb Daleville. 

Ninth Diitrict J. K. SnoDORASe Kirklin. 

Tenth District H. W. Hbnbt Laporte. 

Elerentb District Sdeaii Thohab Marion. 

Twelfth Kslrict J. a OitoesHAN Wolcottville. 

Thirteenth District C. W. Footb. Soulh Bend. 

Ettcviive ConlTnttlce. 
B. Y. Tbaa, CenterTille, 1908. Waltbb S. Batliff, Bichmond, 1905. 



Pbof. Jambs Troop, Lafajetle, 19C6. 

Sttp«Hntcn<f«n< Ei'peri'meii.tal OreAnnl. 
Job a. Bubtoh, Hilcbell. 
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OFnCERS OF THE INDIANA HORTICULTURAL SOOETY SINCE 
ITS ORGANIZATION IN I860. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 



Indiana Horticultural Society 



COWaTITUTIOIf. 



Article 1. This organization sball be known as the Indiana Uortl- 
cultnral Society. 

Article II. The oJ>Jects of the Society are to develop facts and pro- 
mulgate Information pertalnlna; to the eclenee and art or horticulture. 

Article III. Its officers shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of three. 

Article IV. Tbere ebatl be a Hortlcaltnral Committee, consisting of 
one member from each Congressional District, to be elected annually. 

Article V. Its members shall consist of annual members, paying a 
fee of one dollar per annum. Into the treasury of the Society (except 
as provided In by-laws), and honorary members, who shall be elected 
by the Society for merit as horticulturists of distinction, who may at 
• pleasure participate in the deliberations of the Society. Members' wives 
win be members without fee. 

Article VI. Bach member sball be entitled to a copy of the transac- 
tions of the Society as often as the same shall be published. 

Article VII. The seal of the Society shall consist of an outer rim, 
embracing the Inscription, "Indiana Horticultural Society;" within this, 
and above the central figure, consisting of a vase of flowers, a pear and 
apple resting npon a section of vine -with Its fruit, the words, "Organized 
I860;" below, "Incorporated 1875." 
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I. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Society; he, 
togetber wltli the Secretary, shall have power to call meetings of the 
BxecutlTe Committee; lie shall present to the Society in bis annual ad- 
drees such suggestions and recommendatione as may seeoK appropriate, 
and shall appoint all special committees unless otherwise directed by tbe 
Society. 

II. The Vice-President shall preside In absence of the President. 

III. The Secretary shall record all the doings of the Society, opiate 
and prepare all communications, etc., for the public prees, and pay over 
all money received from members, or otherwise, to the Treasurer, on hie 
receipt; ehatl receive and answer all communications addressed to the 
Society; establish and maintain correspondence with all local, county, 
district and State horticultural societies, and secure by exchange tbeir 
transactions, as far as possible; to aid the President, as an executive 
officer, in the dispatch of business relating to the meetings of tbe Society, 
preparing and publishing circulars and notices of horticultural and simitar 
meetings of general Interest, and report to the annual meeting of the 
Society an abstract of the matter that has come into bis possession, 
which, with Its approval, shall become part of the transactions for the 
current year. He shall also act as librarian of the Society, and sball 
have the care and custody of Its room and its property, under such regn- 
lations as may be adopted for the government thereof. 

IV. The Treasurer shall receive and hold all funds of the Society, 
paying out the same only as prescribed by the Constitution. Before 
entering upon his duties he shall give bond to the Society In the sum of 
two thousand dollars ({2,000) for the faithful performance of such duties. 

Y. The officers shall be elected annually, by a ballot vote, and shall 
serve until their successors are elected and qualified. 

VIII. The objects of the Society being to collect, condense and col- 
late information relative to varieties of fruits and other horticultural 
products and dispense the same among the people of the State, every 
member shall pay Into the treasury one dollar a year for the purpose of 
publishing and other espenscs: Provided, That members of local horti- 
cultural societies may become members by paying into the treasury, 
through their respective local organizations, the sum of fifty cents each. 
Any person Interested In horticulture may become a member by forward- 
ing to the Tressprer or Secretary the fee of menjbershlp. 
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IX. The President, Secretary and Executive Committee may call a 
meetiDg of the Society at any time and place they may consider advisa- 
ble by a notice of thirty days in the public prees or by circulars properly 
distributed. 

X. This Society «liall hold an annual meeting on the first Wednes- 
day in December of each year and at such place as the Society shall des- 
ignate at Its previous meeting, and semiannual and called meetings may 
be held as provided for In the preceding section. 

XI. The officers of this Society shall constitute a Board of Horticul- 
ture, five of whom shall be a quorum for the transaction of business, the 
officers of the Society to be officers of the Board, said Board to meet 
immediately on the adjournment of the Society, and afterward on its own 
adjournment. It shall be the duty of the Board of Horticulture to inves-. 
tigate all accounts or claims against the Society, when presented for pay- 

' ment; to collect horticultural Information, for which It may employ an 
agent, or agents, to visit different portions of this or adjoining States, and 
may draw on the treasury for money to pay the necessary expenses, when 
there Is money In the treasury not otherwise needed, and said Board 
shall make full and definite report of its proceedings to the next regular 
meeting of the Society. 

XII. In all exhibitions by this Society the exhibits shall be made In 
the name of the grower, who must be a member of the Society. 

XIII. The Congressional Districts shall constitute the several Horti- 
cultural Districts as provided for IH Article IV of the Constitution. 

XIV. These by-laws may be, amended at any regular meeting of the 
Society by a majority vote. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 



Indiana Horticultural Society 

FOR 1904. 



LIFE MEMBBBS. 

When Btcamt 
Name. PoBtoffitt. Cownly. Member. 

Burton, Joe A Orleans Orange 1885 

Batler, Prof A. W Inditnipolis Marion 

Conley, John Hichmond Wayne 18t0 

Cowing, Gr«n»ilte Muncie Delaware 1877 

Fletcher, Calvin Indianapolis Marion . .. : 

Hobbx, C, M Bridgeport Marion 1676 

Kane, Morgan Mitchell Lawrence 

Morris, Thomas B Richmond Wajne 

Bagan, W, H Washington, D. C, Dept. 

of Agricoltaie 1860 

Batlilf, Joseph C. Richmond Wayoe 1863 

Shanklin, A. Y Bringharst Carroll .1890 

Teas, E. Y CoDterville W-yne..('harter Member. 

Woods, Arthur Earle Pecksbarg Puiuam 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

BMley, Dr. L. H Ilhaea, N. Y 

Beach, Prof. 8. A Geneva, N. Y 

Bnrrill, Prof. T.J Champaign, III 

Craig, Prof. John ttbaca, N. Y 

Donlap, H. H Savoy, 111 

DunUp, Mrs. H. M Savoy, 111 

Fanuwonh, W. W WaUrville, Ohio 

G«rfleld, Charles W. Grand Bapids, Mich 

Green, Prof. W.J Vfoostor, Ohio 

(11> 
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Name. Pottoffiet. Ownfy. Mmber. 

> Hale, J. H Pouth Olutonbarj, Conn 

Eeuh, J. L. Indiaatpolis Harion 1901 

Sanders, Edgv Chicago, 111 : IMO 

Btanton, J. W BieliTiew, 111 

Van Deman, H. E. Parkaley, Va 

Tall, Prof. L. B Agr'l College, Mich 

WilUrd, 8. D GeneTa, N. Y 

Ls»enby, Pfof. W. R. ColDmbaa, Ohio 

LIST OP ANNUAL MEMBEBS, 1901. 

Became a 
Name. Pottoffice. County. Member. 

Aiken, W. W Franklin Johnaon. 1801 

Aiken, Mrs. W. W Franklin Johnson 1801 

Alward, G«o. H Sonth Bend St. Joseph X904 

Anderson, E. D Mentone Koscinsko 

Anderson, Mrs. E. D Mentone Eoaoinsko 

Anderson, O. O Mentone Eosolnsko '... 

Anderson, Mrs. CO Mentone Eosoinako 

Andrews. Wm. H Woloottrille Lagrange 

Andrews, Mis. Wm. H Woloottrille Lagrange 

Apple, JohnW Oaklandon Marion 1875 

Apple, MiB; Jno. W. Oaklandon Marion 1876 

Aibnokle, Alyin Olermont Marion 1905 

Azbnckle, Mrs. AMn Olermont Marion 1906 

Baldwin, T. A Oxford Benton 

Baldwin, Mrs. T. A Oxford Benton 

Bartholomew, H. S. K Goshen Elkhart 1903 

Bartholomew, Mrs. H.S.K.Gto8hen Elkhart 1903 

Baeh, C. S Fort Wayne Allen :....1903 

Bash, Mrs. O. S Fort Wayne Allen 1903 

Barr, R. J Washington Daviess 

BaiT, Mrs. B. J Washington Daviess 

Beard, Mrs, Jonathan New Albany Floyd 1865 

Beck.a.L Liberty Union X908 

Beok, Mrs. B. L Liberty Union 1903 

Berryman, W. L Tipton Tipton 1896 

Bteryman, Mrs. W. L Tipton Tipton 1896 

Benoy, Ban Matthews Grant 1891 

Benoy, Mrs. Ran Matthews Grant 1891 

BiUingBley, J. J. W. Malott Park Marion. 
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Name. Potloffice. Onutty. Member. 

Billingsley, Mrs. J. J. W.MaloWParh Marion 

Billingsley, Samael Greenwood Marion 190t 

BiUingstey, Mrs. Samnel.. Greenwood Marion 19(M 

Biliter, Ben F Huntington Hnntington 

Bilitet, Mrs. Ben V Hnntington Hnntington 

Blaadel, Amos Broad Ripple Marion 19(M 

Blaadel, Mrs. Amos Broad Ripple .' Marion 1S04 

Bine, B. F Montioello WUte 1908 

Bogae, A. H Lagrange Lagrange 1903 

Bogue. Mrs. A. H Lagrange Lagrange 1903 

Brioker, Bnoe Brimfleld Noble 

Brioker, Mrs. Enos Brimfleld Noble 

Bridges, John M Dngger : Sullivan 

Bridges, Mrs. Jno. M Dngger Sullivan 

Buck, H. F Elberfeld Warrick 1904 

Buck, Mrs. fa. F Blberfeld Warriok 1904 

Bollock, L. O Lagrange Lftgrange 

Bollock, Mrs. L. U. . Lagrange Lagrange 

Bnrris, J. B Oloverdale Putnam . 

Bnrris, Mrs. J. B :01overdale Putnam 

Oampbell, Geo. B Bloomington Monroe 

Oampbell, Mrs. Geo. P. ...Bloomington Monroe 

Oarr, Prof. J. W Anderson Madison 1904 

Oarr, Mrs. J. W Anderson Madison 1904 

Case, Riley O Lagrange Lagrange 

Case, Mrs. Riley O ...i .., .Lagrange Lagrange 

Ckvanangh, H Wolcottville Lagrange 1903 

Olark, Bd. J Shelbyville Shelby 1908 

Oole, B. F. Trafalgar Johnson. 1902 

OoU, Mrs. B. P Trafalgar Johnson 1902 

Coleman, S. S Port Wayne . Allen 1903 

Ooleman, Mrs. S. S Fort Wayne Allen 1903 

Conger. Sid Shelbyville Shelby 1902 

Cotton, I. N Indianapolis Marion 

Cnater, L. B Logansport Oass 1870 

Custer, Mrs. L. B Logansport Oass 1870 

Darlington, Zeba Pendleton ..Madison 1903 

Darlington, Mrs. Zeba ....Pendleton Madison 1902 

Davis, Mrs B.A Laporte Laporte 1894 

Davis, B. A Laporte Laporte 1894 
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Name, Pasloffiee. County. Member. 

Davis, Evan B DanvfUe HendrichB 1901 

Davis, Mrs. Bvan B Dnnville .Hendriolcs 1901 

DeVilbiSfl. W. T Fort Wayne Allen 

DeVilbiss, Mrs. W. T Port Wayne Allen 

Dinsmore, Joe 3 Bloomjngton Monroe 

Dinsmore, Mrs. JoeS Bloomington Monroe 

Doan, John L Westfleld Hamilton 1901 

Domer, Fred., Jr Lafayette Tippecanoe 

Domer, Mrs. Fred., Jr Lafayette Tippecanoe 

Eaton, Mrs. Josiali Lagrange Lagrange IDOl 

Eickhoff, Ed. A '..... Wanamaket Marion 1878 

Eiobhoff, Mrs. Ed. A Wonamakei Marion 1873 

Eller, Thos Bloomington Monroe 

Eller, Mrs. Thos Bloomington Monroe 

Eller, Mrs. Thos ., Bloomington Monroe 

Eshelman, A. L Woloottville Lagrange 

Eshelman, Mrs. A. L Woloottville Lagrange 

Eshelman, Henry Woloottville Lagrange 

Eshelman, Mra. Henry Woloottville lAgrange 

Kshelman, Levi Woloottville Lagrange 

Eshelman, Mrs. Levi Woloottville Lagrange 

Eshelman, L. L Lagrange Lagrange 

Eshelman, Mrs. L L Lagrange Lagrange 

Ellison, B Lagrange Lagrange 

Ellison, Mrs. B lAgrange Lagrange 

Evans, James B Bluffton Wells 1901 

Evans, Mis. James B Blnffton Wells 1904 

Febles, George Kendallville Noble 

Febles, Mrs. Gieorge Kendallville Noble 

FesB, Fred Bloomington Monroe 

FesB, Mrs. Pred Bloomington Monroe 



Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Laura T Whiteland Johnson . . 

Flanner, Frank W Indianapolis Marion 

Flanner, Mrs. Frank W Indianapolis Marion 

Flick, W. B Lawrence Marion 

Flick, Mrs. W. B Lawrence Mirion 

Foote, Henry G Albion Noble 

Foote, Mrs. Henry G Albion Noble 

Foote, 0. W ,■ South Bend St. Joseph . 

Foote, Mrs, 0. W South Bend St. Joseph . 



.1904 
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yame. Pottfiffice. County. Member. 

Fitune, J. B South Bend St. Joseph 

Frame, Mis. J, R , Sooth Bend St. Joseph 

Pry, W, H Greenwood Johnson 

Fmgeson, L. E White Pigeon, Mich.. 1901 

Fnrgeson, Mrs. L. E White Pigeon, Mich 1904 

Oarmire, Marion Lagtange , Lagrange 1903 

Qarmire, Mrs. Marion Lagrange Lagrange 1908 

Gairetson, Amos Pendleton ...: Madison 

Oarretson, Mrs, Amoa Pendleton Madison 

Garretson, Chag, A Pendleton Madison 

QatretBon, Davis..; Pendleton Madison 1691 

German Kali Works St. Louis, Mo 

Gloyd, J. D Port Wayne Allen IflOS 

Gloyd, Mrs. J. D Port Wayne Allen 1908 

Gotole, D. H Greenfield Hancock 

Goble, Mrs. D. H Greenfield Hancock • 

Good, M. J Ayilla .....' Noble 

Ghmd, Mrs. M. J Avilla Noble 

Graham, A. A Liberty Union 

Graham, Mrs. A. A Liberty Union 

Greene, W. T., M. D Albion Noble 

Greene, Mrs. W. T Albion Noble 

Grossman, J. Woloottville Lagrange . . , 

Grossman, Miss Mary Woloottville. Lagrange.. 

Gostin, B. B Pern l^iami 

Haines, Noah O Pendleton Madison 

Haines, Mrs. Noah O Pendleton Madison 

Haines, H. E Granger St. Joseph . 

Haines, Mrs. H, E Granger St. Joseph . , 

Hale, Henry J Indianapolis Marion 

Hale, Mrs. Henry J Indianapolis Marion 

Halstead, Wm Bensselaer Jasper .' 

Halst«ad, Mrs. Wm Rensselaer Jasper 

Hardy, Thos. M Pendleton Madison 

Hardy, Mrs. Tlios. M Pendleton Madison 

Harper. Jno. E Morristown Shelby 

Eazelett, Samael A Oreencastle Pntnam 

Hazelett, Mrs. Samuel A..GreencBstle Pntnam 

Hartzler, D. J Topeka Lagrange .., 

Hartzler, Mrs. D. J Topeka Lagrange . . . 

Henby, J. K Greenfield 
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Became a 
Name. Poitoffice. Ootmty. Member. 

Henbj, Mrs. J. E Greenfield H&noock 1886 

HendenoD, R. D Pleaaantrille SnlliTui 

Henry, H. W Laporte Laporte 1398 

HeniT, Mra. H. W Laporte Laporte 1898 

Heea, Ed Brook ...Newton 1898 

Hitchcock, Don E Brimfleld Koble 

Hit«hoock, Mtb. Don E ...Brimfield Noble 

Hitz, J. B Lidianapolis Harion 1902 

Hits, Mrs. J. B LidianapoliB ...Marion 1908 

Hobbs, B. M. Salem Washington 

Hobbs, MiB. E. U. O Salem Washington 

HoD, Geo. W Shipehewana Lagrange 1904 

Hoff, Mm. Oeo. W Shipshewana .<.... Lagrange 19M 

Hoffmaii, D. B Winoheeter Randolph 

Hoffman, Mtb. D. B Winohester Randolph 

HooTer, John . . , ., Spioeland Henry 

Hoover, Mtb. John Spiceland Henry 

Hoover, O. P Bridgeport Marion 190S 

Hoover, Mrs. O. P Bridgeport Marion 1908 

Homer, M. E Lima Lagrange 1903 

Homer, Mrs. M. E Lima Lagrange 1908 

Howland, Ghas. A Malott Park Morion.. ...,1880 

HowUnd, Elisha J Malott Park Marion 1860 

Howland, Mrs. Elisha J. ..Malott Park Marion 1880 

Hoey, M. G South Bend St. Joseph 

Huey, Mrs. M. G Sonth Bend St. Joseph 

Imes, W. A Brimfleld Noble 1908 

Imes, Mrs. W. A Brimfield Noble 1903 

Jackson, W. O Lagrange Lagrange 

Jackson, Mrs. W. O Li^ange Lagrange ........ 

Jacobs, Ohag Pendleton Madison. 

Jacobs, Mrs. Ohas Pendleton Madison 

JarrettBon, A. J Montpelier Blackford 1903 

Jarrettson, Mrs. A, J Montpelier Blaokford 1903 

Jester, J. N Oolbnm Tippecanoe 

Jester, Mrs. J. N Oolbnm Tippecanoe 

Jones, Isaac B Pendleton Madison 1908 

Jones, Mrs. Isaac B Pendleton Bladiaon 1908 

Johnson, Sylvester Irvington Marion 1860 

Johnaon, Mrs. Sylvester. . .Irvington Marion 1901 

Johnson, D. B Mooresville Morgan 
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Hame. Postogice, Cotmty. Member. 

JotmsoD, Mrs. D. B Uboreflville Morgan 

Johnson, Will FortWayne Allen 1908 

Ke&sey, Ezra Lagrange Lagnuige 19M 

Keaaej, Mrs. Ezra Iiagrange ... .Lagrange 19M 

Kell, Geo. W. Hontertown Allen 1902 

Kell, Mra. (3©o. W Hnntertown Allen 1902 

Kelsay, W. A Fort Wayne Allen 1803 

KelBay, Mrs. W. A.. .,■..., Fort Wayne Allen 1908 

Eimmell, J. C Ligonier Noble 1897 . 

Kimmell, Mra, J. Ligonier Noble , ....1897 

King, Caleb W Richmond Wayne... t 1900 

King, Mrs. Caleb W Richmond. , Wayne 1900 

KiDg, Chris. ...' Bnshville Rnah.. 1901 

King, Mrs. Chris RnahviUe Rush 1901 

Kingsbury, J. G Iirington Marion. 1870 

Kinggbnry, Mrs. J. O. Irvington Marion 1870 

Kinsey, W. B Salem Carter Stenben . ......190* 

Kinaey, Mrs. W. E Salem Center Stenben 1804 

Knanb, Ben North Vernon Jennings 

Knaiib, Mrs. Ben North Vernon Jennings 

Kring, J. W Sonth Bend St. Joseph . 1908 

Kring, Mrs. J. W Sonth Bend St. Joseph 1908 

LafnBe, W. H Liberty Union 

Lafnse, Mrs. W. H Liberty.,,. Union 

Lampman, O. A Topeka Lagrange 

Irfunpman, Mrs. O. A lopeka lAgrange 

Latta, Prof, W. Lafayette Tippecanoe 

Latta, Mrs. W. C Lafayette Tippecanoe 

Liuoen, W. F NoblesTille Hamilton 

Linnen, Mra. W. F Nobleerilte Hamilton 

Learning, Henry Bomney. Tippecanoe 

Leamlng, Mrs. Henry Komney Tippecanoe 

Leitzman, W. F Mooresrille Morgan 1882 

Leitzman, Mm. W. F Mooresvilte Morgan 1H82 

Libey, 0. N Lima I^grange 1802 

Libey, Mrs. O. N Lima Lagrange 1902 

Lindley, Ohas. N Salem Washington 

Lindley, Mrs. Chas. N Salem Washington .... 

Listenfelt, Jacob Pennville Jay 1908 

Liatenfelt, Mrs. Jacob Pennville Jay 1908 

3-HortlFDltBr«. 
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Name. Potioffiee. County. ' Member. 

Little, James A Oart»«barg.. Hendrioks 1883 

Ldttle, Uts. James A CaitersbiiTg Hendrioka 1S68 

Lodemck, A. G Anborn Dekalb 1904 

todewick, Mrs. A. G Aabum. Dekalb 190* 

Louth, O Battle Gronnd Tippecanoe 

Low, John W Topeka .: Lagrange 1902 

Low, Mis. John W Topeka :. ..i. Lagrange 1902 

Lowth, Ohas ...Lagrange Lagrange 

Lowth, iSjB- Ohas Lagrange Lagrange 

Uaish, D. P Frankfort Clinton 

Maish, klre, 0. F ...Frankfort Clinton 

Marsh, David C Edinbnrg Johnson 1903 

Marsh, Mrs. David O Edinbnrg Johnson 1908 

Matthews, George South Bend St. Joseph 1903 

Matthews, Mrs. GteOTge ...Sonth Bend St. Joseph 1908 

Mays, O. O Frankton Madison 1903 

Mays, Mrs. O. C ..^ Frankton Madison 1903 

MoOarty, J. H Hontertown Allen 

MoOarty, Mis. J. H. .. Hnntertown Allen 

McOlne, Ohas Angola Steuben.. 

McOlne, Mrs. Ohas Aagola Steuben 

MoEain, A. A Indianapolis Marion .... 1904 

McEain, Mrs. A. A Indianapolis Marlon 1904 

Molntoah, G. W Rega Orange 

Mcintosh, Mrs. Q. W Rega Orange 

Milhona, J. J VaUey Mills Marion .... 1890 

Milhons, BCra. J. J Vallej Mills Marion .1800 

Mills, J. W Lagrange Lagrange 

Mills, Mrs. J. W Lagrange Lagrange 

Moffett, Frank ..Oarmel Hamilton 1902 

Moffett, Mrs. Frank Oarmel Hamilton 1902 

Moore, Dr. Henry Irrington .'. Marion 

MooThoose, Jno. W Albion Noble 1898 

MoothoQse, Mrs. Jno. W ..Albion Noble .1898 

Moyer, Q. N , Laketon Wabash 1901 

Moyer, Mrs. G. N Laketon Wabaah 1901 

Mozingo, Miss Mary M. . ..Marlon Grant .... 

Uostard, Wm Broad Ripple Marion 

Mustard, Mrs. Wm Broad Ripple Marion 

Nelson, M. J Topeka Lagrange 1908 

Nelson, Mrs. U. J Topeka Lagrange 1908 
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Becam£ a 

...,1890 
....1880 
....1900 
...1900 



Name. Poetoffice.' Cowdy. 

Newby, Thos. T Carthage Rnsh 

Newby, Mrs. Thos. T Carthage Rosh 

Newman, R. H Shipshewana Lagrange . . 

Newman, Mrs. B. H Shipshewana Lagrange .. 

Newton, Geo. F Sonth Bend St. Joseph 

Newton, Mrs. Geo. F Sonth Bend St. Joseph 

Norria, A, D Emporia Madiaoa 1901 

Norrie, Mrs. A. D Emporia .; Madison 1901 

Osbom, filam Economy. ' Wayne 190B 

Osbom, Mrs. Elam Economy Wayne 190S 

Osbont, John Richmond Wayne 1904 

Gabom, Mrs. John Kiohmond Wayne .'.. ..1904 

Or^mftn, J. O Ejiightstown Henry 1908 

Omnuan, Hra. J. C Knightstown Henry 1903 

Parker, lYank Wolcottrille Lagrange 

Perry, Alexander McOatcheonTille Vandeibnrgh 

Perry, Mrs. Alexander McOntcheonville Vanderbnrgh 

Peterson, Henry Albion. Noble 

Peterson, Mrs. Henry C. ...Albion Noble 

Pfendler, Acton Marion 1905 

Phelps, W. W Nobleaville. Hamilton 

Phelps, Mrs. W. W Nobleaville Hamilton 

Batliff, Walter S Richmond.. W^ne 

Batliff, Mrs. Walter S Richmond Wayne 

Reed, W, Vincennes Knox ... 

Beed, Mrs. W. O Vincennes Knox ... 

Held, Mmdock & Co Chicago, Dl 

Kidgeway, Robert Amboy Miami , . 

Bidgeway, Mrs. Robert ...Amboy Miami , . 

Ritterskamp, W. J Princeton Gibson . 

Ritterskamp, Mrn. W. 3 ..Prinoeton OitMon . 

Bobiaon. E. A Greenwood Johnson , . ,.!, 

Bobiaon, Mra, E. A Greenwood Johnson 

Rockhill, D. K South Bend St. Joseph 

■ Rockhill, Mrs. D. K Sonth Bend St. Joseph 

Robbius, Cassandria . . Indianapolis Marion 

Bowe, Chas Valentine Lagrange 1903 

Bowe, Mrs. Chaa Valentine.. Lagtange 1903 

Boy, Geo. W . Wolcottville Lagrange 1904 

Roy, Mrs. Geo. W Wolcottville Lagrange 1904 

Boyer, B. B ; Wolcottville Lagrange 
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Name, Po«toffiee. Qnatty. Member. 

Boyer, Mrs. B. E WoloottrlUe Lagrange 

Royer, 0. 8 Valentine ....lagrange 

Royer, KCib. 0. S Valentine .Lagrange 

Bobl, Benj Lima '.Lagrange 

Buhl, Itra. Benj Lima Lagrange 

:, D. B Lima Lagrange 1B04 

:, Ura. D. B Lima Lagrange 1004 

Sears, O. W... Lagrange Lagrange 1004 

Sears, Mrs. 0. W Lagrange. I^igrange 1904 

Schermerhom, J. M Brimfield Noble 1902 

Schermerhom, Mrs. J. M..Brimfleia Noble.... 1902 

Schofleld, 0. S IndianapollB I.... Marion 1904 

Schofleld, Mrs. O. S IndianapollB ....Marlon 1904 

Scholl, Jonas Lyoa's Station Payette 

Schlotter, J. Q IndianapollB Marion 1902 

' Schlotter, Mn. J. G Indianapolis Marion 1902 

Seoreet, D. L Lanret Franklin 1908 

Secrest, Mrs. D. L Lanrel Franklin 1908 

Sheridan, James Fort Wayne Allen 1904 

Sheridan, Mrs. James Fort Wayne Allen 1904 

Shoemaker, A. W Daleville Henry 1892 

Shoemaker, Mrs. A. W.. ..Daleville Henry 1892 

Shortridge, Prof. A. O ....Irrington Marian 

Shortridge, Mrs. A. O, Irvington Marion 

Sidwell, Henry EJiightstown Henry'. 

Sidwell, Mrs, Henry Knigbtstovnt Hemy , 

Simpson & Son, H. M Vincennes Enoi 1896 

Simpson, Mrs Vinoennes ..Knox 1896 

Smith, Al. B Garfield ..Montgomery 1904 

Smith, Mrs, Al. B Garfield: Montgomery 1904 

Smith, Ohae. Lima Lagrange 1904 

Smith, Mrs. Ohas. O LIi^ Lagrange 1904 

Smith, Dr. |paac A Warren Hnntington 1895 

Smith, Mrs. Isaac A Warren Hnntington 1895 

Smith, O. Fort Wayne Allen 1904 

Smith, Mrs. 0. Fort Wayne Allen 1904 

Smith, Snnjnerr Fort Wayne Allen 1808 

Smith, Walter 8 Arlington Bnsh 1904 

Snodgrase, J. N Kirklin Clinton 1903 

Snodgraes, Mrs. J. N Kirklin Clinton 1903 

Snyde*. J. W Ossian Wells 1908 

Sorg, Theo Fort Wayne Allen 1908 
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BecaTite a 
Name. Poitoffice. County. ' Member. 

Sorg, Mrs. Theo Fort Wayne Allen 1908 

Sower, Dan'l L Rome Oity Noble 1908 

So-wer, His. Dan'l L Borne Oity Noble 1908 

Stanley, Perry J Albion Noble 

Stanley, Mrs. Psny J Albion Noble 

Staricey, W. D Zionsrille Boone 1902 

Stai^ey, Mrs. W. D ZionsTille Boone- 1902 

Stemple, Milton J. : bidianapolie Marion 1903 

atemple, Mra, Milton J Indianapolia Marion. 1902 

Stewart, Prof. Wm Borlington, Vt 

Stewart, Mrs. Wm Burlington, Vt 

Sterens, Warder W Salem Wasliington 

Btevens, Mra. Warder W.. Salem Washington 

Stineman, Jonas HcOrawBTille Miami '..1900 

Stineman, Mn. Jonas. ....McOrawsville Miami 1900 

Stinger, B. P Oliarlottesville Hancock 

Stinger, Mrs. B. F Oharlotteaville Hancock., 

Stongh, J. F I^grange Lagrange 190S 

^tongh. Mis. J. F Lagrange Lagrange ]9(» 

Stont, H. M Tiafalgar Johnson 

Stout, Mrs. H. M Trafalgar f Johnson 

Stoat, Wilhnr O Monrovia Morgan 1900 

Stont, Mn. Wilbur G Monrovia Morgan 1900 

Swaim, Ohas. R ZionsTille Boone 1908 

Swaim, Mrs. Ohas. R Zionsville Boone 1908 

Swaim, H. H Sontli Bend St. Joseph 1890 

Swaim, Mis. H. H South Bend St. Joseph 1890 

Swain, Waltei A . Pendleton Madison 

Swain, Mrs. Walter A ....Pendleton Madison 

Swain, 0. E Pendleton Madison 

Swain, Mn. 0. E Pendleton Madison 

Swain, Wm Pendleton Madison 

Swain, Mrs. Wm Pendleton Madison 

Swank, Lafayette Topeka Lagrange 

Swank, Mrs. Lafayette . . .Topeka Lagrange 

Swift, Evan B Franklin Johnson 

Swift, Mra. Eran B Franklin Johnson 

Talbert, Rev. Wm ... ... Albion Noble 

Talber);, Mrs. Wm Albion Noble 

Thomas, John L Pendleton Madison 

Tbomai, Ura. JotmL Pendleton Madison 
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Name. Postoffice. County. Member. 

Thomas, Snead Marion Grant 1886 

Tbomaa, W. D OonneiBville Payette 

Thomas, Mta, W. D Oounersville Payette 

Thompson, R. L. Ti^teka lAgrange 190i 

Thompson, Mrs. B. L Topeka Lagiange 1904 

Thorpe, B. R Washington Daviess [... 

Tilfion, John Franklin Johnson 

TilBon, Mrs. John Franklin Jotinsont 

Troop, Prof. James Lafayette Tippecatioe 1884 

Troop, Mrs. James Lafayette Tippeoanob 1861 

Troth, E. A Orleans Orange 1902 

Troth, Mrs. E. A Orleans ". Orange 1B03 

Tnf ts, Elmer G Aurora Dearlxmi 1899 

Van Kirk, Mrs. Myrla Lagrange — Lagrange 1903 

Wells, Merit Clermont Marion 1901 

Wemple, E. O :... Valentine Lagrange 1908 

Wemple, Mrs. E. C Valentine Lagrange 1908 

Widney, H. M St. Joe Dekalb 1904 

Widney, Mrs. H. M St. Joe Dekalb 1904 

White, John T .:.. Oonnersville Fayette 

White, Mrs. John T Connersville Fayette 

Whiteley, Isaac Cambridge City Wayne 1903 

Whiteley, Mrs. Isaac Cambridge City Wayne 1903 

Williams, Sam'l T. S Enightstown Henry 1885 

Williaips,Mrs.Sam'lT.S..Knightstown Henry 1885 

Williams, W. A Rome City Noble 

Williams, Mrs. W. A Rome City Noble 

Williams, D. A Sonthport Marion 

Williams, Mrs. D. A Sonthport Marion 

Wilson, Theo Indianapolis Marion 

Wilson, Mrs. Theo Indianapolis Marion 

Woollen, Wm. Watson . . .Indianapolis Marion 1902 

Woollen, Mrs. Wm. Watson. Indianapolis Marion 1902 

Wood'wortb, J Lagrange Lagrange 

Toong, W. 8 Franklin. .. . Johnson 

Tonng, Mrs. W. S Franklin .Johnson . . 

Zion, James M Clarks Hill Tippecanoe 1892 

Zion, Mrs. James M Clarks Hill ..Tippecanoe ..,.,.1892 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting 

OF THE 

Indiana Horticultural Society 

HELD rN THE STATE HOUSE 

DECEMBER 7th and 8th, 1904. 



The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Indiana Horticultural Society 
was called to order at 1:30 p. m., Wednesday, December 7, 1904, with 
President Warder W. Stevens In the chair, who said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I am glad t'o meet and greet so many of you 
here at the opening session of our annual meeting. As many of you know, 
our summer meeting was omitted because of the fact that nearly all of 
the horticulturallsts in the State were engaged Id the work of collecting 
and sending fruits to the World's I<"air at St Louis, and on account of 
this it was thought tiest to omit our summer meeting. I think we should 
now make it up by putting In good time here along various lines of useful 
things that will be of interest to the Indiana Horticultural Society. 

We will now take up our regular program. The first will l>e an invo- 
cation by A. W. Shoemaker, of Dalevllle, Indiana. 

A, W. Shoemaker: Our Father and our God, as we assemble 
here this afternoon we recognize that it is fitting that we should call 
upon Thee and ask Thee to send forth Thy blessing and Thy. benediction 
upon us in the hours and days that we are assembled here tbgether. 
Grant that we may realize that we are laboring together with Thee, and 
that without Thee we can do nothing; that all we have and are, or ever 
hope to be comes from Thee, the true and the living God. We come Into 
Thy presence this afternoon realizing and recognizing that without Thee. 
we fRn 4p ppthlU]^, and we call for Thy assistance in all that we may at- 
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tempt, and grant, dear Heavenly Fatlier, that Bomething may be accom- 
pllsbed In these meetings for tbe uplifting and l^ettennent ot our people. 
Grant tbnt the means of education wblcli this Society shall use shall be 
for the pi-oraulgatlon of the true, the beautiful and the good. We ask 
that Tby itlessings may rest upon the exercises of the hour, and upon the 
persons here assembled, and grant that it may be the means of such an 
education as shall be of benefit lo our people In the State, and that our 
people may be better able and qualified lor the purpose for which they 
have been called. Give us Thy blessings while we shall live, and when 
death comes may we be gathered home as Tby cliildrcn. We asli It in 
Thy name. Amen. 

President Stevens: I wish to name some of the committees 
which we shall need At this meeting in order that they may talce up i'lelr 
work as soon as it is ready. The committee to pass on the fruit and 
flower exhibit shall consist of G. Y. Teas, W. H. Lafuse and Mrs. H. M. 
Stout 

The Auditing Committee shall consist ot J. O. Radcliff, John Apple 
and C. N. Lindley. 

There may be some other committees, but tbey will not be appointed 
here, but will be appolnteil as tbey are required. 

Is Mr. Swalm, the Vice-President in the room? Mr. Swaim, will you 
please talie the chair? 

ChatrmaD Swaim: The next topic upon the program is the Presi- 
dent's address by W. W. Stevens. 

Mr. W. W. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, l-adles and Gentlemen— The 
annual meetings of the Indiana Horticultural Society are always occa- 
sions of interest to progressive fruit-growers, who strive to keep pace 
with the world's progress. Each year the wideawalte horticulturist piqks 
up new ideas or makes new discoveries along some line of his work that 
are revelations to every other horticulturist, and the object or these meet- 
ings is for us to come togetlier, compare notes and scatter broadcast any 
Information we may have obtained by reading, investigation or experi- 

Thls Is a business meeting and we are glad to note the practical 
trend of tlie present-day farmers' and fruit-growers' gatherings. In many 
places we notice that local pomologlcal and horticultural societies are 
having their "orchard field days." These meets are held In orchards, 
where the methods cun be demonstrated with the real objects at hand. 
It seems that such surroundings should Inspire a society to seek after 
those things which will aid Its members in their everyday work. This 
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Ib a yery practical age In which we live, and Id our businees we must be 

very practical if we would win the greatest success. I would uot discourage 
wholesome, entertaining meetings among farming classes, tor there 
is as nicest need for the latter as there Is for the former. Good social 
times and entertainments will do more to keep the f oung man and woman 
from contracting the "city fever" than any other factor. But when a 
business meeting Is announced, make It a business affair, and the infor- 
mation you will receive will generally be In a more available form than 
when diluted with many discussions. If men come to a meeting expecting 
to get other's experience to compare with their own they want It to be 
practical, I. e,. given in a simple form, and it Is this that we are coming to 
see In the trend of these meetings. 

Time is valuable, and whoever Is reading a paper or delivering an ad- 
dress before a meeting of this kind is monopolizing as much time as the 
length of his or her paper or address, multiplied by the number of per- 
sons present. Then, be brief; be explicit, be practical in your work. Flow- 
ers in their place and flowery language and poetry are admirable, but 
geraniums In cornfields and purely oratorical flights In the midst of purely 
practical matters are weedy and should Ije plucked out. 

If the year 19W had been left off the calendar or Indiana fruit-growers 
with all their trees and fruits could have slept over until 1905, many 
think it might have been as well. While there may have been satisfac- 
tory results with some fruits In a few favored localities, frosts, droughts 
and uneeasonable conditions generally cut the heart out of both pleasure 
and proQt of the 1904 fruit crop. Insect and fungus troubles have in- 
creased and the year has been noted for fruit of inferior quality and 
profits very far from satisfactory. Those whose business it has been to 
scour the State for fine specimens of fruit to exhibit at the World's Fair 
at St. Louis can best testify to the truth of the above statements. 

I fear that very few of us realize what the vast Increase In wealth, 
prosperity and refinement among our American people mean to the fruit- 
growing Interests of the country. I thing I am safe In saying that where 
a dollar's worth of fruit was consumed ten years ago ten dollars' worth 
Is wanted now. And unless all signs fail, one hundred dollars' worth 
will be required to supply the demand ten years hence, and the Indiana 
fruit-grower should be prepared to supply his share of fruits that may be- 
wanted. 

This demand, however, is going to be for finer and better fruit, care- 
fully graded and selected, honestly packed In attractive packages of such 
slae as can best be traaspofted dJi;ei;tly as possible from field and oc- 
chard to consumer. 
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Don't ImaglDe for a moment Uiat ;t>u will ever see the markets 
glutted with high-grade frulta. Commercial orcharding offers a' most 
profitable opening to all who embark In the business and are willing to 
do things well. I believe that a ten-acre farm In any good fruit section 
of the State, if rightly planted and cultivated in small fruits and orchard,, 
will give better support to a family than a two-thousand salary Id the 
city. While a twenty -five-acre orchard on some of our hill lands Is a 
far better Investment than a ten-tliousand-dotlar life insurance policy. We 
know of fruit lands In our State that are made to net their coat value 
each year from the sale of fruits grown thereon, and they are priced at 
from $100 up per acre. 

The soil and climatic conditions of Indiana for fruit growing are equal 
to the average of the country, while our nearness to large marlcets gives 
us a great advantage over many other fruit-gi-owing States. With a net- 
work of electric lines covering a large area of our State, tlie trolley ex- 
press, rural mall delivery and most important of all, the parcel post that 
is coming next to handle our lighter and more valuable products quickly 
and cheaply, the Indiana land owner has bright prospects before him in 
commercial horticulture. 

The best business in sight today for energetic, educated young men 
and women, if they love the soli and treea and plantH tliat can be grown 
thereon, is commercial horticulture on Indiana lands adapted to fruit cul- 

The State now appropriates the sum of $l,oOO to advance the liiteresta 
of horticulture. This Society has the management and control of this 
fund. At the end of each year we are required to show where and how 
this money has l>een expended. I think the time has come when we 
should make an effort to get out into some new paths that may lead to a 
more rapid development of the fruit industry. To this end I wou|d sug- 
gest that such sections of our State as are specially adapted to the grow- 
ing of any kind of fruit be advertised as liberally as our means will al- 
low, thus Informing the world what we have, what we can do, as" welt as 
tlie cheapness of available lands. 

Apple storage has become one of the most important features of the 
fruit industry. It enables the fruit-grower to have a good market for 
his products the year round Instead of nbout seven months in the year. 
The grower and handler must learn what varieties are suitable for stor- 
age and what are not, what conditions must be provided to segure the 
best and most economical results, and at wiiat time and under what con- 
ditions the different varieties must be put upon the market. Our experi- 
ence at the World's Fair has shown us that apples are exceedingly vari- 
able in length of keeping. Some varieties cannot be placed in cold storage 
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profitably at all. The problem of selecting varieties and storing them 
properly Is, therefore, a complex one and this Sodety should take th^ 
matter In hand and solve It In so far at least as the producer Is iuter- 

The matter of getting the producer and consumer as near together as 
possible should be looked fnto carefully and every encouragement possible 
extended to those who are operating commercial orchards. 

I think our funds will justify it, and the Importance of our fruit In- 
terests demand that we empower our Secretary to give bis entire time to 
this work, the same to be carried on under the instruction and advice of 
the Executive Comniftlee. We should also aslt for a room to be set apart 
in the State House (or our exclusive use for an office where our property 
may be secure. 

In fine, let us at this, meeting plan to do somethiug, and not put in 
all our time telling what we have done in the past or speculating about 
the future. 

Chairman Swalm: I believe it is customary to refer the address of 
the President to a committee for action. 

Mr. Fiicit; Ttie program says discussion and reference. 

Chairman Swaim; Then we will have the discussion before the refer- 
ence. Has anyone any remarks to offer upon the suggestions of Mr. 
Stevens? If they have, we sbouid be glad to hear them now. 

Mr. Flick: 1 do not feel like discussing this paper, and I shall not 
discuss it, but I Just want to say that I lilie the recommendations, which 
will make this Society a more stable one. and one that will give our So- 
ciety a permanent headquarters and a place where the horticulturists of 
our State who are visiting the city may have a place to call and get such 
iutormatlon as they feel they need. I think we should have an office which 
is kept open. 1 especially lilie that recommendation. I have found that 
we are hampered for help for a great many things. There are many things 
which should be done and which would be very useful for the Society 
and would make money for the growers of fruit of the State, hut they 
can not be done properly, therefore they are not attempted at all. The 
office at this time keeps a very accurate crop report, wlilch has been very 
useful and is called for by different parties in the United States. Now, 
we ought to have a closer connection with each fruit-grower in the State 
so that We might be able to refer him to the best places for marketing 
Lis fruit. The Secretary has done this to some small extent which has 
been a benefit to some fruit growers. We should have a list of the or- 
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chnrds In the State and the comparative onioniit which they produce each 
year. These and many other things should be done which would be of 
UM to liorticulturlats and advance the Intereats of the State.. 

Mr. Batlltf: The Secretary did not Intimate where it would be proper 
to have thiB office, and inasmuch as we have a room here in the State 
House, Koom No. 11. which was set apart for our uee, I do not see but 
what that would be the one that would be available for this office if 
this suggestion Bhould be carried out. 

I like the Idea advanced by the President of incorporating the fruit- 
gcowers and a dissemination of the Idea of better fruit interests, and a 
dissemination of the knowledge to those outside of our own State. I fur- 
thermore endorse the idea of having a list of tlie fruit-growers available 
so that when the shippera and consumers desire a list for the purpose of 
patronizing our home growers It can be furnished without much trouble. 
I have been called upon a number of times not only by men In our own 
State, but In others, to furnlsli a list of such fruit-growers as grow fruits 
that would meet their demands, and when we furnish such a list as this 
the fruit-growers are profited thereby. The only reason I can see why 
an objection should be raised In regard to the office would be to find 
some one that would take charge of It. It would be all right If visitors 
came iu every day. but If there were only callers two or three times ft 
week, or three or four times a month, the man that had, It in charge 
might feel pretty lonesome sometimes, but this will not be the case. We 
will have plenty of visitors. I think this arrangement will be One If It 
can only be carried out, then hortlcultu lists can come and talk over 
matters of business and make sucb arrangoments as tbey think neces- 
sary, and If the Secretary did not happen to be there someone would be 
there who would have charge of the books and other things belonging to 
the Society. 

Mr. Teas: My understanding is that this room was built under the 
direction of the Indiana Horticultural Society in co-operation with the 
State House Commissioners for the special purpose of using it for the 
Horticultural Society, and it seems to be that they have as good a right 
to that room as anyone else has to any other room In the State House. I 
do not see why that room Is not good enough. I may be mistaken about 
this, but this Is my understanding, 

I think the President's message informs us that there are probably 
only a few places In the State where fruit-growers can succeed, or where 
fruit growing is possible. I do not believe there Is a township in the 
State but what has £0od fruit land, and a man of good common sense 
need not go to other States to find land that Is good for fruit. 
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Mr. Zton: It B^ms to me that this argument 1b out of line with Mr. 
Stevens' auggeetidns. Ab far back ae I can remember this Society baa 
conducted Its business according to certain routine lines because of the 
fact tbat our meanii were limited. So far as 1 can see I think we are los- 
ing a good opportunity. We have kept oa these old plans tor the last ten 
or fifteen jrears. I think we should take advantage of the opportunity we 
have for raising good (rult, and if our people will not do it we must 
advertise for those out of the State who desire to go Into this business. 
It takes money to show up a good Industry, but this will pay. Look at 
'California and Colorado. I can remember back In the history of Califor- 
nia when the fruit-growing interests of that State were Dot much better 
thought of than ours nre here today. They discovered that they had an 
opportunity to grow fruit. Men came from the East— wealthy men— and 
built up beautiful homes, and they Commenced the work of advertlBlng 
the State, and they 'never stopped until the good old State had Invested 
forty thousand dollars a year for horticultural purposes. Mr. DeLong. 
who holds the same position that Mr. Flick does, received three thousand 
dollars a year for staying in the office and answering calls of the farmers 
and growers of fruit. Men coming to the city will, nine dmes out of ten, 
go to the horticultural ofBce, At that office they have a splendid collec- 
tion of the best Information that can be got fog dlEerent sectiou) of the 
State and various kinds of fruit. California never made a better invest- 
ment, and neither could she have made a better investment when she 
paid this man three thousand dollars as a salary. It raised the land from 
ten to twenty-five dollars an acre up to twenty-flve hundred dollars, and 
it Bqrprises me that the land owners of Indiana permit themselves to let 
tbeir land go on as they have been doing and do not attempt to avail 
themselves of this golden opportunity. I think we should have ten thou- 
sand dollars a year. This is an insignificant sum vrben we consider the 
splendid opportunities which we have to make an investment. I think 
we should get out of this routine work and try to do some head work. 
At the World's Fair people from all over the United States were surprised 
at the apples that were grown In Indiana. Th^ never thought we could 
do It. There Is a feeling over the whole State that we have a great op- 
portunity, and it strikes me that this Is the time we want to make use 
of It. We want a reasonable, respectable appropriation and we will try 
to make use of It. We do not believe in crimping a good work. When 
tbe land owners see that they will get a great t>enefit from fruit growing 
they will turn their attention to it. When a man that owns only forty 
acres of land has an orchard of four or Ave acres on it, it almost doubles 
the value of the land, and it makes enjoyment and comfort for the boys 
and girls and all the family. I think we should get ten thousand dollars 
from the State. 
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Mr. Kingsbury: After that admirable speech of Mr. ZIod's 1 think 
there ought to be a Buggeetton made like this, and the suggestion ought 
to be acted upon. That is, that we appoint a committee here to make a 
report, one to the Senate and one to the Houae, concerning these mat- 
ters, and that we make a showing of the Indiana fruit which has been 
produced in the fruit districts of our State, and at the sametlme show 
what might be done all over the State with a certain appropriation, as 
Mr. Zton has suggested— ten thousand dollars— to carry on the worlt. 
This committee uhould endeavor to get this appropriation. Indiana is 
naturally a Irult-growing State, and it Is helped by the large markets 
all around.lt, and if we had this appropriation we would soon get back 
the ten thousand dollars. I think we should expect this appropriation. 

President Stevens: 1 would Just add a word of explanation wltb 
regard to an office. 1 suggested tliat we secure a room exclusively for 
this purpose. Room 11 Is used for public meetings. The Secretary has 
spokeu to me about this matter several times. There is no way of lieep- 
Ing things secure when we are only hero one day In the week. The 
remainder of the time this room is used for all sorts of meetings, and 
our property Is carried away, and It is impossible for us to lieep It un- 
less we have a room of our own, for we cannot even lieep It uuder lock 
and key. It seems to me that we should have a room that Is exclusively 

Mr. Kingsbury: It has been suggested here that all kinds of fruit 
will grow in every eoun^ of the State. There are certain localities where 
certain kinds do better than certain other kinds, and another county 
where other things will grow to a better advantage, so I think we should 
find out Just where these places are, and grow fruit accordingly. Along 
this line I think our information should be Investigated and published to 
the world. It seems to me that we should have more money from the 
State than we have been having. At the last Legislature we had an ap- 
propriation of fifteen hundred dollars. We must go before them again. 
We must advance and get out of our old ruts. We must keep pace with 
the other States along this Hue, and If we can show that we are advancing 
the work there will be no trouble in getting almost any appropriation 
which we may ask for. We have started an experimental orchard. The 
Society paid for the farm and the State gave us an appropriation to carry 
It on. If we will select persons from among the horticulturists of the 
State to carry on this work in different portions of the State and advance 
the Interests I have no doubt but what the State Legislature, when they 
see that we are doing the work well, will come to ua with an appropria- 
tion, a liberal appropriation, but before they will do this we must show 
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them thai we are trying to do something. We should do this before we 
ask for an increase in the appropriation. , It is our place, therefore, to be- 
gin taking advance*) steps and commencing something more than we tiave 
yet done. We should advertise more liberally and estenalvely. than we 
have in the past to beep abreast with the other States. This is the reason 
1 make these suggestions. 

Chairman Swalm: Is there anything else along this line? 

Mia. Bobbins: . Would you like to have a woman rise and tell yoa 
what she'thlnks? I would just like to tell you what I think. If there 
were a headquarters In Marion Ck>unty every woman could see that It 
would he a benefit to the Society, tor when we come to Indianapolis we 
would like to have some one of whom we could ask questions and get 
Information. I think we should have a place where we could receive 
counsel. Some one said that it would be a lonesome Job for a man to sit 
there all day without any callers. Well, then, put a woman In there, for 
she could ^rlng her knitting. (Applause.) She would lose no time, I am 
sure. I also know tills, that the women of fndlana who arc Interested in 
horticulture need more information than they have. This would inspire > 
the women, and therefore inspire the men, and you would find In an- 
other year It you should start this, aa has been suggested, that you would 
bave to move more chairs in iqstead of moving some out, in order to make 
thlnga look right. We would have a large meeting, because Indiana la a 
horticultural State, as all Indlanians know. All we need Is more en- 
thusiasm. 

Chairman Swalm: If there is nothing further I shall refer this mat- 
ter to the committee, and if there is any further action to be taken tt can 
be taken when the report of the committee is heard. This committee 
shall consist of J. M. Zlon, H. M. Stout and L. B. Custer. 

President Stevens, I turn the chair over to you. 

Mr. Swaim: If you will allow me Just one moment 1 would like to 
say a few words. This is our forty-fourth meeting. My recollection does 
not go back forty-four years, but as far as It does go back the meetings 
have been called to order by the chairman pounding on the desk with 
his Sst or with his pen knife. I do not think it Is exactly right for us to 
permit our Chairman to endanger his fists in this manner or ruin his 
knife or the desk by pounding on the desk with it for order, and so I 
have provided here au instrument which is commonly called a gavel 
This gavel Is made in the shape of an apple barrel. It Is made out of an 
apple tree, the wood being taken from one of the old pioneer apple trees 
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of St, Joseph Coutity, I wish to present this to the Society for the use 
of the Chairman. The tree from which this wood was taken was said 
to have home when living twenty different varieties of apples, and so tt 
might have been called a family tree. 

President Stevens, I place this in your care, hoping that It may uever 
fall In less worthy hands. (Applause.) 

President Stevens: I will say on behalf of the Society that we are 
pleased to have this gift from one of our members, and we will treasure ' 
It up in the archives of this Society for future time. I Itnow that It Is an ' 
Instrument which we have needed tor a long time, and I know we are all 
glad to get It. 

Sylvester Johnson: Mr. President, I move you that a vote of thanks 
be extended to Mr. Swalm for fals valuable gift to this Society. 

Mr. E. Y. Teas: I second the motion, 

(The motion was voted upon and unanimously carried.) 

President Stevens: The next number on the program Is the Secre- 
tary's report. 



SECRETARY'S FINANCIAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
OCTOBER 31. 1004. 

BBCKIFTS. 
1903. 

October 31. Balance on hand 929 08 

November 1. Received from the Auditor of State 1,500 00 

Total receipts J1.B29 00 

&xpKNi>rniBB8. 
1003. 

December 3. J. C. Grossman for expenses attending Board meet- 
ing $12 50 

December 3. W. C. Reed for expenses attending Board meeting 9 00 

December 3. Caleb Vv. King for expenses attending Board meet- 
ing 5 00 

December 3. A. W. Shoemaker for expenses attending Board 

meeting 1 10 

December 3. H, W. Henry for expenses attending Board meet- 
ing 11 90 

December 3. James Troop for expenses attending Board meet- 
ing 6 35 
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December 3. Joe A. Burtoii for salarj' Superlnteudent Experi- 
ment Orchard 126 00 

Decemlier 3. W. B. Fllclc on anUiry as Secretary 75 00 

December 3. H. H. Swalm for expenses attending Board meet- 
ing ., 11 60 

December 3. Warder \V. Stevens for expenses attending Board 

meeting 12 50 

December 3. H. W. Colllngwood for attending annual meeting. . 50 00 
December 3. B. Y. Teas for attending Board meeting and clerk 8 75 
December 3. Sentinel Printing Co., printing, poatflls and sta- 
tionery 21 60 

December 3. Walter S. Ratliff, expenses atf^dlng Board meet- 
ing 5 00 

December 3. Sylvester Johnson, expenses attending Board meet- 
ing and legislative committeeman 20 00 

December 3. 8. Johnson for premiuius paid 50 00 

Decemtier 3. Ella A. Sbera for reporting annual meeting. 30 00 

December 3. W. B.'Flici!, to, reimburse him for amount over- 
paid Treasurer 43 50 

December 3. Joe A. Burton for expenses Experimental Orchard 11 70 
1904. 

February 26. Austin Denny, attorney's fees 10 00 

August 26. W. B. Filck on salary as Secretary 150 00 

September 17. S. Johnson for premiums paid at State Fair 98 50 

October 7. Joe A. Burton, Superintendent Experimental Orchard, 

salary 125 00 

October 7. W. B. Flick on salary as Secretary 150 00 

October 28. W. B. Filck .for otflce expenses 103 92 

October 28. Ella A. Shera for reporting Kendallville Horticul- 
tural Institute 50 00 

Octolior 28. 8. Johnson for expenses as Treasurer 50 00 

October 28. Pratt Printing Co., balance printing monograph .... 40 00 

October 28. Ella A. Shera, balance on stenographic work 20 00 

Total expenditures $1,408 92 

Balance on hand 30 14 

' . ■ ■ S1.520 OC 

llespectfuily submlttea, 
, , '. It W. B. FLICK, Secretary. 



8— Hprtiaoltar*. 
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Specific Afpbopjuation fos a Finch Abound thb Exfkriukxtal 
Obohabd. 

becsipts. 

Received from the State $250 00 

Total rceelpte $250 00 

KXPEKDIIUBIB. 

Paid for material, labor and construction of tlie fence around the 

Experimental Orchard $245 73 

Balance imexpended 4 27 

$2G0 00 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. B, FLICK, Secretary. 

Presldeut Stevens: The next on the program ie the Treasurer's re- 
port. 

TREASURBR'S REPORT, 



1903. . t 

November 1. Balance In treasury ; $29 06 

November 1. Amount received from Stale 1,500 00 

Total receipts $1,529 06 

EXPEHDITUBES. 
1903. 

December 3. Paid on warrants Nos. 66, C7, 60, 70. 71, 72. 73 to 
74, 76, 77, 78, 70, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84. 85. 86, 88. November 1. 
1904: 90. 91, 92. 93, 94. 95. 96, 97 and 98 $1.©6 92 

Balance in treasury , 30 14 

$1,529 06 
Respectfully submitted, 

SYLVESTER JOHNSON, Freasurer. 
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Spxcirio AppBOFRUTtOM fob the FmoB Arouhd tbb Expbbimebt»l 
OacHABD. 

BECEIfTS. 

Received from the State . ■. $250 00 

Total receipts '. $250 00 

^XPENDITITBZa. 

Material, labor and construction of fence around Experimental 

Orchard $245 73 

Balance unexpended 4 27 

?250 00 
Respectfully submitted, 

SYLVESTER JOHNSON, Treasurer. 

SylTeater Johnson: It is hardly worth while to go over these Items l>e- 
cause they agree with the Secretary's exactly. The balance In the Treas- 
urer's hands at the end of the year was $20.06. Immediately after or on 
November lat I received $1,500.00 from the State, so that makes the 
amount in the treasury (1,529.06, and the expenditures are Just exactly as 
the Secretary has gtven them. I think there is no use repeating it, but I 
wish the Auditing Committee would look over all the vouchers that are 
filed with the State Auditor. He requires the Treasurer to file his vouch- 
ers. I hope this committee will go over to the Auditor's oflSce, which Is 
right across the way, and examine them and see If they agree with the 
report. 

Mr. Swaim: I move yon that the reports be referred to the Auditing 
Oommlttee. 

Mr, Kingsbury: I second the motion. 

The motion was voted on and carried. 

President Stevens: The next thing In order Is the report from the 
Experimental Orchard. 

Prof. James Troop: I notice by the program that I am expected to 
report, and that Mr. Burton Is also down fur a report, so I suppose the 
main part of the report of the work done at this orchard will be given by 
Mr. Burton. He told me that he expected to be here this morning. You 
know he Is In charge of the orchard and has been carrying on considera- 
ble work there on various lines, raising seedling apple trees, top working 
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aod testing varieties, fertilizers, etc. The comtnlttee visited tbe orchard 
once during the year— last AuguBt, I believe. We visited it in a body. 
We went over It and made some suggestions, and that is about all we have 
to report I will say tbla, that a fence has been put up during the past 
year by Mr. Burton, which cost f245.73. He tells me that It Is a wire 
fence with concrete posts, with wire netting around the bottom so as to 
make It as near as possible rabbit proof and ground hog proof, although 
I have my doubts about Its being either, especially ground hog proof. I 
wish to say that the experimental orchard is In good condition, If yon 
are ever In that section of the State, any of you. I wish you would take 
the time to go and see It I know that Mr. Burton would be glad to take 
you over It at any time, if you would only let him know that you wa« 
coming. Many of the different varieties are now iKgipnlng to bear, and 
It will not be very long until we will commence getting some returns 
from it. 

1 think this is all 1 have to say on this subject, Mr. President I am 
quite sure Mr. Bnrton will be here to give a detailed report. 

President Stevens: Mr. Troop. I should just like to ask what work 
you have outlined for Mr. Burton to do? 

Prof. Troop: Along the lines I have mentioned— testing varieties, top 
working varieties, growing seedlings from selected stock, cross fertilizing 
different varieties and growing seedlings from them. And we also have 
a series of fertillaer experiments, mainly for the purpose of Qudlng oat 
If possible something— some remedy- for the root rot In that section. A 
portion of the orchard is devoted to that purpose almost exclusively. This 
Is all I tblnk of now that is being carried out. 

President Stevens: Is Mr. Burton present? His report is next in 
order. If he Is not present we will have to pass for the present on to 
the next, which Is "A Fine Apple Orchard," by E, Y. Teas, of Center- 
viile. 

Mr. Williams: We have arranged with Mr. Tens that my son In to 
read my article first and B. Y. Teas will come next. 

Mr. Williams, Jr.; Mr. President Ladles and Gentlemen— Mr. W. B. 
Flick, our Secretary, asked me to prepare a paper giving my experience 
and how 1 succeeded in growing each year such flne crops of fruit while 
my neighbors for miles around have none worth naming. With but teyr 
exceptions I can answer your question by saying that I sprayed my 

I have two orchards, which were planted at different times; one of 
foui' acres, which was planted In the spring of 18S2; the other, one of 
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sixteen acres, in the spring ot 1890, about which my friend, E. Y. Teas, 
ot Gentervllle, Indiana, has liindly volunteered to tell you. I shall 
spealt of the four-acre orchard only. This orchard 1b in the southwestern 
part of Henry Coun^, Indiana, Just east of the range of hills that skirt 
the eastern boundary of Blue Blver Valley. Just five miles below and 
on the same side of this ever-flowing river is the far-famed and noted 
orchard of Thomas T. Newby, of Carthage, Rush County, Indiana. At 
this time let me say that both Mr. Newby's and my orchards are planted 
on ground that was once covered by heavy tlml)er, black walnut, poplar 
and sugar tree. The soil naturally is a rich clay, sandy loam, underlaid 
with gravel. 

I planted my trees In rows two rods apart in the row and culti- 
vated between them for seven years. I raised corn, potatoes and melons 
between the rows. I cultivated the trees the same as I did my corn, and 
I l>elleve that I did that successfully, being careful each year to thin out 
and prune so as to maite a nice symmetrical top. They grew very fast. 
I covered the soil each year thinly with stable manure. They Increased 
in bearing, but some years the fruit was Icnotty and wormy, so I con- 
cluded to buy a spray pump and spray. I did so. 

1 gave this orchard three good sprayings with Bordeaux mixture. In 
the fall we picked, from TO Ben Davis trees 490 bushels of marketalile 
apples, and apples being a good price, I realized over $100.00 per acre that 
year. It was then that I decidM to plant the sixteeu-acre orchard, 

I have had several paying crops since then, and they have always 
come when 1 sprayed my trees well. This four-acre orchard has a stream 
running through it, almost through the center, so I concluded to make a 
"special spray orchard" test out of It this year. The west side of the 
orchard we gave four sprayings, the first time before the buds had 
bloomed, second time Just after the blooms had fallen and ten days later 
we sprayed again and the fourth and last spraying ten or fifteen days 
later; result, 'full of fine apples. The east side of the orchard we only 
sprayed twice, with the exception of a few trees that were sprayed four 
times. I did this to see what would be the result. From the trees that 
we sprayed four times we gathered apples that took the first prize at the 
Indiana State Fair, while the fruit from the trees that only had two 
sprayings, standing near the ones that had four sprayings, was not mar- 
ketable. Bh'ery tree that was sprayed in May and June was loaded with 
fine fruit. I have come to the firm conclusion that from many experi- 
ments that I have made that if we expect to raise nice fruit we must 
keep spraying until late In the season, especially so if it is a late and 
backward spring. You may ask me why. The potato beetle and other 
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iDBects tbat we see do not batch until the weather gets warm. We all 
know that If we place polBon where these Insects can get hold of It they 
are soon destroyed; Just so with the codling moth. 

Now, In regard to fungus rust, etc. Spraylug with Bordeaux will 
keep tt off. I could give you a number of proofs of this fact 1 will 
mention one or two Instances. Elvery tree that we neglected spraying 
shed its leaves In September, and trees where one-half only was sprayed, 
the side that was not sprayed shed Its leaves In September, and the other 
side that was did not shed until late in the fall; conclusive evidence. 

I sprayed most of my Klefler pears; those I sprayed had no rust on 
the fruit, while those that were not sprayed, rust covered a great tiSany 
of them. 

Now, In conclusion will say. prune, cidlivate and feed the trees while 
young, and spray every Inch of them early and keep spraying until the 
middle of June, as long as you have an orchard, and you will always have 
plenty of fruit. 

Not knowing what my friend Teas will say about our slxteen-acre 
orchard, I Just want to say that It was conducted on the same plan as 
the one t^at I have (iescrlbed. We sent 30 bushels of fruit from these 
orchards to the St. Louis Bxposltlon and we hear they made a creditable 
showing for Indiana. (Applause.) 

Hundreds of people come to my orchard and have carried away many 
of the finest fruit before we thought of making this exhibit, and many 
of my finest apples were sold that we might have exhibited here. 

President Stevens; We will now hear from Mr. Teas. 



A FINE INDIANA ORCHARD. 



BY ■. T. TEAS, OKHTEBVILLE, HID. 

It was my privilege on Septemlwr 6, 1904, to visit by request the apple 
orchard of Samuel T. S. Williams, situated about two miles southeast of 
Knightstown, Henry County, Indiana. 

This orchard of about nine hundred apple trees, occupying sixteen 
acres of high, level land, that was covered fifty years ago with a heavy 
growth of sugar maple and beech timber, has been planted fourteen years. 
During the first five years the land was cultivated In farm crops, com, 
potatoes, etc. For nine years the orchard has been in clover. 

Two years ago last June a terrible windstorm passed over this section 
that blew down one hundred and twenty-two of the trees and blew oS 
every apple on tbe trees left standing. 
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I have seen a good many orchards. In America and Europe, bnt never 
aaw an apple orchard that averaged as well as this. The trees are about 
in their prlm^, and are generally healthy, thrifty, with the limbs iwndlng 
with their load of large, fair, perfect fruit. Yellow Transparent, of which 
there are twenty-four trees, had all been marketed before my visit Two 
hundred and fifty dollars' worth of fruit had already been sold and the 
crop remaining is estimated at 1,200 to 1,500 bushels. 

Prom fifty to two hundred trees each of the following varieties were 
planted In addition to the Yellov/ Transparent mentioned above, and are 
esteemed by Mr. Williams nearly as in the order named, with Yellow 
Transparent near the head; Northwestern Greening, York Imperial, In- 
diana Favorite, Wealthy, Salome, Grimes' Golden, Roman Stem, Smith's 
Cider, Ben Davis, Pewautee, Borne Beauty, Northern Spy, Winesap and 
Cranberry Pippin. Comparatively few varieties were planted. Many that 
were omitted might have been found profitable. 

Mr. Williams attributes his success this year mainly to spraying liber- 
ally. The orchard was gone over thoroughly three times and a part of 
It the fourth. A few trees near a line fence could not be reached on one 
side with the spray and the dlfCeronce on the sprayed and the unsprayed 
portions was very marked, the fruit that was not sprayei] being small, 
scabby. Ill-shaped and wormy, while the portion of the same tree fully 
reached by the spray was large, bright and perfect The entire cost of 
material and labor in spraying was about $40, the difference between 
splendid success and almost utter failure. 

Mr. Williams had found the Northwestern Greening a failure in former 
years, not one apple in ten being flt for market,- while this year nearly 
every apple was fine. There are two other features In which the value of 
spraying Is manifest Grimes' Golden, Wealthy and some others usually 
drop much of the fruit before picking time, which is a great loss. In this 
sprayed orchard there was very little dropped fruit— the fruit hanging 
well and the foliage remaining quite green until the sharp October frosts. 
while in nearby orchai'ds not sprayed the fruit and leaves had largely 
fallen weeks earlier. This feature— the retention of foliage and fruit- 
applies to pears as well as apples, as in this orchard KlefCer pears were 
^air and free from blemish, and the foliage green and fresh until late fall, 
while in a Kieffer orchard not far ofl" both fruit and foliage dropped 
early, the former so rusty and knotty as to be almost worthless. 

I think quite likely thorough spraying would prevent the early drop- 
ping of the fruit of-the Vandevere Pippin and Rhode Island Greening. 
oDce so iWpular here, and restore these old-time favorites to profit again. 

The other feature noticed by me was tlie almost entire absence of twig 
bllgnt, so destructive Id many orchards, and especially liable to attack 
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Yellow Transpareut Id the trees of tbls verletj I could only And one 

small twig on one tree that was afTecfed. 

As 1 said before, tbls orcbnrd bas l>eeu for about nine years In clover. 
Tlie clover Ib cut twice eac-h summer and left on the ground as a mulch. 
Whenever patches of clover fail from auy cause these spots are stirred 
with a barrow In the spring and reseeded, so as to keep up a good 
growth. The clover crop Is thought to benefit the trees, as well as keep 
up the fertility of the soil. 

■- The estimated yield of this orchard af the time of my visit was 1,300 
to 1,500 bushels of apples. The actual crop gatliered was about 2,000 
bushels of select fruit and 500 bushels of culls and windfalls, which were 
made Into elder. The sales have amounted to a little more than ?1,400. 

York Imperials from this orchard, shown at the St. Louts World's 
Fair, were finer specimens of this variety than those from any other 
State In the Union. There are thousands of acres of land In this part 
of Indiana as well adapted to apple growing as Is the Williams farm. 

To Mr. Williams also belongs the credit of I'escuing fi-om oblivion the 
Taylor's Prolific blackberi'y, the same having originated in hia father's 
garden, and Snm, when a "boy, saved the little seedling, thinking It was 
a peach tree. 

President Stevens: Has anyone a question or a thought to add to the 
subject? 

Sylvester Jolinsou: I liave no questions to ask, but I should like to 
say a few words In regard to the bright boy that has Just read the paper. 
He will makp a horticulturist some of those days. 1 must say that the 
paper was well read, and 1 am sure that this toy takes an interest in hor- 
ticulture, and I wish we had more boys and more youiiK men in bur 
country like him. We should make an effort to get more Into our So- 
ciety. I think that the paper wtiich this young man read, and also the 
one which, Mr. Teas read were very practical and interesting, and I am 
sui-e when they ore printed and read by others it will be of benefit to the 
people. I am a firm believer in spraying. As I have said a great many 
times In St. Louis when people have asked, "Where and how were these 
apples grown?" I replied "In Indiana by spraying thoroughly." We cer- 
tainly did have a fine display of apples there, and most all had been 
sprayed. We did this by spraying. I am a firm believer In it, and have been 
for years. I think it Is nl)SoIntely necessary. It took a long while to get 
people to believe that there was anything In it. They thought It was 
simply a fad, of which we have so many, but there are now very few 
fruit-growers but what believe In spraying. I believe ip it firmly, 
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Mr. Lafuse: 1 would llk« (or this young man to tell me what bind of 
poison be used In his spraying material. 

Master Williams; We used Bordeaux mlsture with Paris green. We 
used four ounces of Paris green to fifty gallons of water. 

Prof. Troop: One thing that struck me In the paper of the young man. 
and it e3:plaln8 to nie why he has an Interest in fruit-growing, Is this: 
Did jou notice that he spoke of the orchard as "my orchard?" This Is 
why he has an interest In growing apples. 

Mr. Wheeler; I came In liere on purpose to And out If I could not 
learn a great man; things In regard to horticulture. I have found this 
out, that If we want to raise nice apples we must spray our trees. I was 
like some of my friends. 1 had been raising little, scrawny, knotty, worm- 
eaten apples. 1 bought a hand spray pump and tried that and met with 
very poor success with It, tiut I had a friend that had a big pump that 
was put on a wagon and he had t>een meeting with success. I likewise 
went and bought one of that kind. We have sprayed for five years, aiid 
In that five years we have always had apples. Our neighbors have not 
been spraying and the result is they have not had apples except of the 
bind 1 spoke of raising before I got my sprayer. Last year two of my 
neighbors, who live very close to me, asbed to use my spray pump and I 
told them they might. When I would get through spraying they would 
come and get my pump and wagon and spray theirs, and the result was 
that each one of them raised good apples. If all the people In the neigh- 
borhood would spray I think we could exterminate these little pests a 
great deal better than one spraying by himself. 

Mr. B. Y. Teas: 1 can say that when I visited Mr. Williams' orchard 
he had one hundred bushels of apples picked, and he did not have half a 
bushel of inferior ones. I never saw such a large per cent, of fine apples 
In my life as he raised. 

Secretary Flick: Mr, Chairman, I had the pleasure of visiting this 
orchard. 1 think it was In October. I heard from Intercourse with other 

'horticulturists that this was a' fine orchard. I was hunting fruit to ex- 
hibit at the World's Fair, and I visited the orchard, and I must say that 

' I have scarcely ever seen as large percentage of marketable fruit In any 
orchard 1 have visited (or years. I have seen more fruit on the trees, but 
I have not seen as great a proportion of marketable fruit. Ninety-flve per 
cent, were of fine color, smooth and large. I have had some talk with 
Mr. Williams with regard to his orchard, and I find that his slxteen-acre 
prcbard is on a ridge, which slopes in all directions, north, south, east and 
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west, and that the trees were planted' In about, the usual way, but the 
trees were gotten from one of the beat nurseries In the State, and i>f 
course they all proved trrfe to name. This orchard received clean culti- 
vation until the bearing age and then It was sowed down to clover, and 
It Is still In clover. He keeps it In clover. Some of you may wonder how 
he can do that. He told me whenever the clover begins to look thin on 
the ground he waits till the spring of the year, when the ground Is nice 
and mellow, then he goes over It and sows the seed In the places where 
It la needed; goes over It twice with a sharp-toothed harrow, and gets a 
good set of clover. 

President Stevens: Does he do that every year,'Mr. Flick, or jnat 
every other year? 

Mr. Williams: Every other year. 

Mr. Flick: He docs It whenever it begins to show that It Is abont to 
pisy out. He cuts the clover and weeds and other things that may come 
up, in June and leaves It on the ground aa a mulch. He has, as he has 
told you, a very flne orchard. He believes Id spraying. On one side of 
the tree where the fruit was sprayed It was perfect, and on the other side 
where It was not sprayed you could not find a perfect specimen. It was 
scrawny, wormy and all scabby. There was not any of this fruit fit tor 
the market. I think It is not entirely due to the spraying, but due to the 
care of the orchard, 'the keeping of the grounds In condition, etc. The 
clover keeps the ground in a One condition to support and feed the trees 
so that th'fey are able to bear a fine crop. Clover will do that. He pastures 
his orchard with pigs frequently to pick up the fruit that Is down. This 
Is another benefit along the same line as spraying, as they eat the wormy 
fruit up and destroy the codling moth. I would like to say that I should 
like for every one In the State that has been discouraged In raising fruit 
to visit this orchard and see what can be done with proper treatment. 

Mr. Evans: I am a stranger here, but 1 came for Information. I am 
here to talk about spraying, I use the sprayer myself. But I have never 
heard what spraying is done for. What do we spray for? 

A Delegate: We spray to kill or destroy the Insect enemies and in- 
jurious diseases. 

Mr. Evans: I spray just after the bloom falls. I do not spray when ' 
the trees are In blossom, for it would kill my neighbor's bees, and I 
don't want to Injure my neighbor when not necessary. I should like for 
some one to tell me what varieties he would set out for a profitable com- 
mercial fruit orchard. 
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President Stevens: Mr. Williams, Inasmuch as your orchard Is un- 
der discussion, you may answer his question. 

Mr. Williams: I spray to kill the codling moth, and I spray with Paris 

President Stevens; When do you spray for codling moth? 

Mr. Williams: Immediately after the bloom falls. 

President Stevens: And then In ten days after that spray agalu? 

Mr. Williams: Yes; In ten or fifteen days we spray again. 

Mr. James Little: We ought to understand one thing. Now, suppose 
that your trees have been affected for a number of years with the fungi. 
You can't spray an orchard of that kind next spring and make It produce 
many fine apples that year. It will take some time to restore the condi- 
tion. The trees have been starved, and the only way that you can, get 
apples In an orchard of that kind la to commence and spray until you re- 
store the health of the trees and make the foliage all right, and then your 
spraying will bring good results. 

Mr. Thomas: My experience and observation Is that we have to 
spray Just as much for fungi m we do for the codling moth and other In- 
sects. I will say right here, Mr. Curcullo and codllug moth are separate 
and distinct Insects altogether. If you want to produce nice apples, like 
Mr. Williams has on the exhibition table, you must have a healthy foli- 
age on the tree or you can not produce them, because we can not grow 
these fine apples if they are a&ected with fungi. The first spraying should 
be done before the buds open. This Is to kill the (uugl. We spray them 
with the Bordeaux mixture alone. It Is not necessary to use the Paris 
green for this spraying. After the petals have fallen spray agalu. I use 
four ounces of Paris green to fifty gallons of water, and I spray every 
ten days or oftener if my orchard needs it. You should spray with some 
kind of a spray pump that will throw tl^e spray into the trees with force 
enough to reach every portion of the tree, and you will then get good 
foliage, and then the good apples will follow. 

Mr. Swaim: I would just like to ask Prof. Troop a question: What, 
In your opinion. Is the advantage of spraying for curcullo? I use a solu- 
tion of Paris green about the time the buds are open. Does the curcullo 
feed any at that time? 

Prof. Troop; As far as my experience goes the only time that we 
can do any good Is at that season of the year. I like the time the buds are 
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opening, but yon should use the Bordeaux mixture with the Paris green. 
You will kill more curcuUos then than If you watt until It commences 

to lay Its eggs. 

Mr. Swalm: You would advise the use of Paris green^pretty strong 
at this time, then, would you? 

Prof. Troop: Yes, I certainly should, but at this time there Is no 
danger of Injuring the foliage. After the curculio begins to lay Its eggs 
It will not eat anything to speak of, and you can not kill very many at 
that time. It attends strictly to business when It begins to lay its eggs, 
and does not, seemingly, take any food. 

Mr. Bwaim; Mr. Williams spoke of spraying immediately after the 
blossoms fell for the codling moth, and then again in ten days. In case 
there should come a heavy rain Immediately after, would you advise 
spraying Immediately? 

Prof. Troop: 1 most assuredly should. Just as soon as It cleared up. 

Mr. Evans: When do the curcuUos hatch out? 

Prof. Troop: Are you speaking of the plum curculio? 

Mr. Evans: Yes, sir. 

Prof. Troop: We have some after the plums ate set, and are as large 
as peas. 

Mr. Bvans: Do they lay their eggs on the outside of the plum? 

Prof. Troop: Yes, sir; on the outside under the skin. 

Mr. Evans: Then your theory is that they are stung when they 
are young? 

Prof. Troop: It does not take very long after the bloaoms fall for 
the plums to become aa large as peas. 

Mr. Bvans; No, I know It doesn't take very long. Do they lay their 
eggs on the plum? 

Prof. Troop; Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evans: How long does it take them to hatch? 

Prof. Troop; It deiwnds on the weather; but, generally speaking, 
only a few days. 

Mr. Evans: After that they sting the plum? 
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Prof, Troop: They cut fl crescent-shaped hole and lay the egg Id that. 

Mr. SnodgrasB: I want to ask a question of Mr. Troop. 1 am very 
much Interested In these affairs, and I am asking simply for Informa- 
tion. I want to know of Mr. Troop if It Is dangerous to spray with 
Paris green when there are plenty ot birds around. You of course realize 
that birds are valuable— they are a great help in fighting the Insects In 
the orchards— and I want to know If there Is any danger of killing the 
blrda by spraying for the cankerworm. Trie birds are likely to pick up 
the worms after they have eaten tbe poison. Are they likely In this way 
to get enough to kill themselves? 

Proof, Troop: The birds have a wayof discriminating. They will 
not eat a poisoned worm If they know It, and they generally know it 

Mr. Cbas. R. Swalm: Some one has said that they are afraid they will 
kill their neighbors' bees. I would like to kill their bees. They are only 
worth ten or twelve dollars, and If they are- let alone they will destroy 
hundreds of dollars' worth of fvult. They destroy the grapes and the 
Yellow Transparent apples. They can not get ripe on account of the 
bee«. 1 have had my neighbors tell me that they wished* I would not 
spray when their bees were coming over there. 1 always told them that 
they would have to keep their bees at home If they didn't want them to 
get killed, for when I got ready to spray I am going to spray, and I think 
we should all do that way. If you don't want your bees killed, keep 
them at borne. I never heard of any bees being killed by spraying, 
anyhow. When I think the conditions are suitable to spray, I spray. 

I have been in the chicken business for alxiut twenty'five years, and 
If I wanted to kill my young trees I would put the chickens Into the 
orchard. They will fix the trees if you don't cultivate the ground. They 
will pack it so that In a little while tbe trees will die. I have tried 
this to my sorrow. 

Mr. Qarretson: I have cankerworms and I used about one-fourth of a 
pound of Paris green to forty gallons of water, but it didn't seem to be 
sufOdent, so I added one-balf pound to fifty gitllons of water, which was 
successful. Of course, when I make It stronger with Paris green I add 
mfve lime. 

Walter Smith: In regard to the killing of the bees I am sorry to see 
the bees kilted, and if you kill the bees you will not have apples, because 
they distribute the pollen. They are very important factors In the 
orchard, and in the strawberry patch and all kinds of fruit. 

Prof. Troop: I want to ask Mr. Swaim wliat objection he has to bees, 
and why he Ilkea to kill them? 
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Mr. Swalm: My theory Is that you do not kill them when you spray. 
1 never Baw a dead bee after 1 sprayed. 

Prof. Troop: That Is not the question. What obJectloD do you have 
to bees In the (H-chard? 

Mr. Swaim: What objection do I have to bees? Why. none at all. 

Prof. Troop: Then why do you want to kill them? 

Mr. Swalm: I said that If I should kill them It was only a loss of 
about ten or tTirelve dollars of bees, and probably a hundred dollars' worth 

of f nilt destroyed. 

Prof. Troop: How do you know the bees destroy the fruit? 

Mr. Swaim: I have eyes, I can stand tliere and see, I have seen 
them doing It 

Mr. Johnson: Bees never do anything like this. 

Prof, Troop: Did you ever see a bee sling one of the grapes, or brea^ 
the skin of the grape? 

Mr. Swalm; Yes, sir; they were on them, and broke the skin and 
sucked the Juice, 

Prof. Troop: The skin was broken already. 

Ur.. Swaim: I did Dot mean to B«y that the bees broke the skin. 

Prof. Troop: No, of course not. You are Jumping at conclusions. 
Wasps will break the coat of the skin of the grape; likewise will the 
English sparrow, but all the bees do Is to gather the juice and make 
honey out of It. You have never seen a bee cut the skin of a grape In 
your life, and never will. 

Mr. Johnson: For the benefit of this gentleman, and for others 
present, I wish you would give your experience with bees along this line, 
Prof. Troop. 

Prof. Troop: We are taking a groat deal of time along about this, 
but I will tell you of this little experiment. A few years ago I tried the 
experiment Just for my own satisfaction. I had a fine arbor of grapes, 
and I- took a mosquito netting and stretched It on the fence around the 
grapes. I was very careful that I got everything out except the bees, 
before I made this enclosure. I left the bees inside there for three weeks. 
At the end of the three weeks I opened up the mosquito netting and let 
the bees out and I couldn't find a single grape that had been cut during 
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tbe time the bees were Id there. The bees dldo't bare anytblag else 
to eat, aud they did not then botber the grapes. There wae not a grape 
injured during the three weeks. Now. I know that people claim that bees 
destroy their grapes, but you can not find a man that will stand up and 
say he saw the bees cut the skin of the grape. I think the bees wotild he 
mighty poor chumps If tbey did not come along and gather up the !|ulce 
after tbe skin Is cut and the Juice is running out and going to waste. 
Wasps will destroy grapes, but bees never. 

Mr. Johnson: Are they wasps or yellow Jackets? 

Prof. Troop: These are the same. 

President Stevens: We must confine ourselves more closely to the 
subject under dlscussloti. I anyone has any further remarks to make on 
this subject we would be glad to hear from tbem now. 

Mr. Lafuae: I have had experience raising plums as well as raising 
apples. It seems to me that It Is Impossible to destroy tbe curcullo by 
spraying. I have found that air-slacked lime mixed with wood ashes, 
applied In the morning before the dampness of the dew Is oBF of tbe trees 
Is more successful than spraying. 

In spraying for the codling moth I would say that I spray before 
tbe leaves are on the trees with the Bordeaux mixture, and as soon as 
the apples begin to form I spray again. Tbe best stuff I have ever used 
Is Qreen's arsenoid, which Is made In Cincinnati. It will stay on tbe 
Collage three times as long as the solution from Paris greeu, and i tbink 
it la more effective. 

This gentlemen spoke about the fruit all being stung by lusects. I 
noticed this year that early in the season the Insects were very scarce. 
I remember that we had a cold, chilly spring, and that the Insects were 
very scarce. Along In the summer when It began to get warmer they 
began to get very numerous. They came along In June and spoiled the 
aisles after tbey were seemingly set on tbe trees. How late would you 
recommend spraying, Mr. Troopf 

Prof. Troop: Until about the aoth of ^une. 

Mr. Heuby; I should like to ask Mr. Williams one question, and that 
Is this: My understanding was that the apple crop In our location, and 
all over the State, was only about fifteen per cent, of the usual apple 
crop. I should Just like to ask Mr. Williams aa to the per cent, of apples 
be got from his trees compared to the prospect of growth early In the 
spring. Now. we attributed our loss of the apple crop to the cold weather, 
extreme cold weather, daring the blooming season. We thought we had 
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n hundred per cent of blooms. It seemed to us tbat we had tbe- best 
prospect for a crop we ever had. and we didn't bave over fifteen or 
twenty per cent, of a crop. So It seems to me that we certainly could 
not bave saved our crop by spraying this season. 

Mr. Williams: I will say tbat we had a heavy bloom, and we also 
had apples, but 1 thluk tbe spraying saved nearly every apple that set 
on the tree. I think I should attribute this to the spraying. 

Mr. Henby; What per cent, did you have compared with tbe bloom, 
supposing you bad one hundred per cent, of bloom? 

Mr. Wltliams: Well, we had about seventy-five per cent, of bloom. 

President Stevensi Did your trees have all the crop you thought 

they ought to have to have perfectly fine fruit? 

Mr. Williams: Yes. sir. 

President Stevens: Then I should sny tbat you had one hundred per 
cent, of fruit, because you had a full crop, and if yon had had more you 
would have very likely thinned the fruit. So 1 sbould say that you had 
one hundred per cent, of bloom, and one hundred per cent, of fruit. 

Mr. Williams: Yee, I think that is right. 

Mr. Thomas: I should like to emphasize the proposition in r^ard 
to spraying for fungi. I have in mind an orcliai-d one-half mile from 
where I live. It was very full of blossoms, but this fall when It eame 
to gathering the fruit there were very few apples Id tbe orchard except 
tbe Ben Davis, and they were pretty badly scabbed from the fungi. I 
have in mind a spring a few years ago wlien we had a bloom for a 
bountiful crop of apples. When the apples began to form the leaves 
dropped ofT, and at the last of June the leaves were nearly all off on 
account of this fungi. As I have said, they were very full of bloom,' but 
the fruit dropped off. When the fungus got on the stem of an apple It 
would drop off in three days. By September all of the leaves were off 
the trees and I feel quite confident that It was on account of tbe work 
of the fungi. 

Mr. Simpson: I would like to make u remark about the fungi. Tbls 
year I think there was a fair crop of apples in our orchard. Those that 
were not sprayed when in bloom. Just as the fungi was coming on, all 
fell off. The apple would seem to be firmly set, too. I sent a number 
of these apples to different places to find tbe reason why they should 
fall, and It was reported that it was on account of the apple scab fungi. 
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In a case like this I tlilnk we would be Justified In spraying when tbe 
apples are In bloom. Sometimes when we spray when the trees are In 
full bloom we get the best results. We are sometimes asked not to do 
thta on account of the otiier man's bees. . 

President Stevens; I suppose we have given all the time we can to 
the discussion of this topic. We have quite a lengthy program, as you 
will see by glancing over It. There are some other matters that we 
should take up here. I am now going to call for the reports from the 
Horticultural Committee from the various districts. Is the report ready 
from the First District? If this is not present, is tiie report ready from 
the Second District? From the Third District? 

Mr. Reed: I have a report made out, but I left it at home. I did 
not notice this until I got here. I can send it to the Secretary. 

: ■■■ ;.,;Liiiai 

President Stevens: All right. Third District 

Mr. Lindley: I have a report made out, hut I hardly think It is full 
enough, so 1 wish to retain my report at this time and add more to it. 

President Stevens: I will ask if there are any of the Committee on 
Horticulture here? Are there any ready to report at this time? 

A. W. Shoemaker, of District No. 8: We can not report much In 
t^ie way of fruit, as this section Is not in the fruit growing district. The 
land may be adapted to it, but we have not discovered that it is. We are 
not doing much as far as apple growing commercially is concerned. 

REPORT FROM EIGHTH DISTRICT. 

Lying, as it does midway between the northern and southern apple 
belts of Indiana and In one of the best corn growing sections of the State, 
bnt scant attention is paid in this district to fruit growing, save by a 
very few. The apple orchards of the early settlers, wiilch in their day 
bore abundantly of such old-time favorites as Vandever Pippin, Bambo, 
Belleflower. Smith's Cider, etc., have mostly disappeared or the site is 
marked by a few straggling trees which seldom i>ear and are unprodtabie 
and unsightly. New orchards have t)cen put out on many farms, 'tis 
true, to supply the hohie, but very seldom is there a man with sufficient 
, courage to attempt a commercial orchard, and they of small dimensions. 
There, la apparently a very general lack of knowledge among farmers 
of the way to establish and maintain an orchard. 

Some, in fact the majority, who attempt to set out fruit trees are 
induced to do so by the fruit tree agent In the interest that he creates 
4— HDTtioal tara. 
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and attGDtlon called to planting trees the agent may In Bome sense be a 
benefactor, but In general he la a much greater curse tlian a benefactor. 
He comes to the unsuspecting farmer and with oily tongue expostulates 
upofl the Buperiqr merits of his whole root or piece-grafted trees, and with 
highly colored pictures of new, hardy and wonderfully prolific varieties, 
excites his wonder and interest. His moutli fairly waters at the recital 
and prospect of raising such fruit, and while under the Influence of the 
spell the farmer orders a bill of trees from the smooth rascal, which is 
filled with the cheajMist trees he con buy froni some convenient nursery- 
man, the trees being labeled to suit the order. The price la ' usually 
ridiculously high, often being three to four times the ordinary prices of 
honest and reliable nursei'ymen. The agent lures his victim into this 
deal by deferring a small payment for a year, by throwing in several 
plants or trees, or contracting to replace nil that die, etc. 

You know the consequences if the farmer should care for these trees 
during the tedious years from planting to bearing when he finds to his 
disappointment and disgust that many of his d'ees are worthless. He 
thinks the time and chances of reaping rewards from his labor too remote 
to begin again and plant an orchard of reliable trees. This expeilment 
has been too costly. 

Besides the extravagant price paid for trees, be has no reward for 
his labor and no proBt from the land for many years, and he turns from 
fruit culture in disgust to raising hogs and corn and occasionally buys a 
peck of apples from the nelghljoring store to treat the children. This 
may be an extreme ease, for most farms produce a few apples of poor 
quality on account of the unchecked ravages of Insect pests, but a very 
small portion produce all that could or should be used In the home. 

What few bearing o'rchai'ds there are are uncultivated and unsprayed 
and generations of codling moth and cankerworms increase their foul 
breed without let or hindrance. In the ,townaIilp In which I live I know 
of no one save the writer who practices spraying. There may be a few 
In the county, but am reasonably certain that they might be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. Many apple orchards are so Infected with can- 
kerworms that in early June the leaves have the appearance of being 
burned with fire and the apple that escapes the codling moth is seldom 

The amount of pears, plums and small fruits produced in the aggregate 
in this district, however, appeal's to be increasing, judging from the fre- 
quent glutting of markets in the seasons of these fruits. 

There ore no commercial orchards of any size in the district; a very 
few, perhaps, of 10 or 12 acres In extent. 

In our county three local societies are maintained. These societies, 
however, are more occupied, with general farm topics than horticulture. 
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However the sections where these meetings are held are more ad 
vanced in horticulture than any other More and better orcliards are 
found there As to (.aoses of The poor conditions of orthards in the dls 
frkt I would name 

First Lacli of knowledge how to plant and care for an orchard 

Second Lai.k of time by the generni farmer to plant spray etc at 
the time when this must be done 

Third Lack of knowledge of what varieties to plant and where to 
get the trees of reliable men mnny who have had experlente with tree 
agents thinking the whole tree business a swindle 

There Is need of education along all of these lines through the jress 
and local societies wherever inch can be organized and maintained 

Mr Thomas I have a small report from our district Our district 
la agricultural In the fullest arnse of the term The farmers are engaged 
In diversified farming specializing mostly on com and hogs some on 
cattle and a few on sheep There are verj few (hat paj much attention 
to tlie cultivation of fruits of any kind It has been my good fortune 
to travel over a great portion of Grant Miami and Wabash counties In 
a buggy the past summtr and fall and my observations lead me to 
believe that there are but few faimers who gire much care or attention 
to their orchards or the cultivation of fruit of any kind The apple 
crop for the last few vears In our part of the State has been so uncer 
tain that the faimers have become discouraged and are not planting 
trees to take the place of those that are dying neither pUing the care 
to the trees they have that their want« lequlre corn and hogs being their 
monev crop while their orchards are left to the care of nature 

The time has been when there was an abundance of humus In the 
soil to retain moisture and plant food for the building up of a healthy 
vigorous tree and foliage capable of resisting the attacks of ln^e(.t pesti 
ajid the diseases to nhleh so many trees succumb In their weakened 
condition when left to the care of nature When a tree is planted It is 
there to stay the remainder of Its life If the food it requiresi la not 
aufllcient for its wants it makes a poor weakiv giowth and is not In con 
dltion to bear good crops of nice luscious fruit An apple tree Is a fac 
tory for the manufacture of apples Every root fiber and leaf are the 
workmen that operate the factory and all thiy re jnlrc la plenty of raw 
material placed within their reach and a little protection from the rav 
ages of Insect pest and fungi and they will turn out the finished product 

That apples can be made profltahle In our part of the State I think 
there can be no doubt If the farmer will give the care and attention to 
his orchard that he gives to some of his other products. What man has 
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done man can do again. Notwithstanding the apple crop thia season In 
our immediate locality Tras almost a failure, Mr. Jacob Flabel informed 
me that he has sold over one hundred dollars' worth of apples from bis 
orchard of an acre and one-half twelve years from planting, which cer- 
tainly is better thaa com and hogs. 

I have wandered from my subject of a report of horticultural Interests 
in our district. We have two societies, one In Huntington County and 
one In Grant. There Is not aa much Interest taken In our society as 
there was a few years ago, some of our most active members having 
identifled themselves with the Patrons of Husbandry, which meets twice 
a month on Saturday, and tbey feel that another Saturday to the society 
Is taking too much of their time. 

Farmers, I think, are planting more ornamental shrubs and plants 
and otherwise beautifying their home surroundings. 

There has been some work done along the line of beautifying country 
school grounds, principally by the school children planting our native 
trees, and I do not think that there was one out of ten planted that 
lived through the first summer. I think the planting of school grounds 
should be done under the supervision of the township trustee, or some 
party competent to direct such work. 

Secretary Flick: I have a few announcements which I should like 
to make at this time. There Is to be an informal reception and social 
held here tonight in this room, to which all are invited. You are at 
liberty to Invite your friends. There will be some light refreahmenta 
served. I think possibly it would be well to have a Committee on Intro- 
duction, so I will appoint John W. Apple, J. C. Grossman, Prof. Troop 
and Mrs. W. B. Flick. 

I wish also to say that the Soeretary is now ready to receive your 
names and your fees for the coming year, tinder the Constitution of our 
Society the membership expires on the Slst day of October of each year, 
so of course you are now delinquent. 1 shall be glad to enroll anyone. 
I think you understand the terms. 

We might state that those who have reports, or will have reports 
by tomorrow, will find a place for them on the program and can offer 
them at that time. If we have the time I suppose we will have them 
read. If not, I suppose they will be placed In the hands of the Secretary 
for publication. 

President Stevens: As this finishes our program (or today, we will 
now stand adjourned until 7:30 tbia evening. 
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President Stevens: Indies and gentlemen, we will bave to change 
our program this eveolng on account of the absence of Col. John F. Logan, 
of Arkansas, who was to have been with ub this evening and speak on 
•"Proflts and Pleasures of Frult-Growiug." 0( course, we do not know 
what has detained Colonel Logan. He promised to be here, and was 
anxious to meet this Society at this time. Possibly the lateness of the 
trains has made it impossible for him to reach us for this evening's pro- 
gram. Possibly he will bo here later, but we can't wait longer. 

Wo have with us tonight Mr. Burton, whose paper was omitted this 
afternoon, so we will have first Joe A. Burton's report as Superintendent 
of the Experimental Orchard. 

Joe A. Burton: Mr. President, ladles and gentlemen, I tried to be 
here on time, but our engineer took a notion that we could not run over 
a freight train which had balked, and we stayed back of It, and this put 

My report Is not long enough to occupy the time expected to have been 
taken by Colonel Logan, but possibly Brother Zion and a few others can 
express tbelr opinions tonight, and we may occupy the time In the dis- 
cussion of some of my statements. 



REPORT ON EXPERIMENTAL ORCHARD. 



SUPERINTENDENT. 

The orchard Is now enclosed by a substantial wire fence. The longi- 
tudinal wires, ten in number, are No. 9 colled spring, save bottom one, 
which is a barb. These have a drawn tension of two rods on each side 
of the orchard. The stay wires, every three feet, are soft No. 9. The 
poste are cedar and corner posts encased In Portland cement. Around 
all Is a poultry netting 30 Inches high to make the fence rabbit proof. 
This part, however, Is a failure. The groundhogs seem averse to climb- 
ing this fence, so they make creep holes wherever they want to pass. I 
counted thirty-nine creep-holes made since September Ist. This fence 
CMt *24B.73, and was paid for by the State. 

But few apple seeds were planted last spring, and none came up. 

The following pedigreed trees were top worked; 

Wlnesap, poUenlaed by Grimes; Wlnesap, pollenlzed by Rome 
Beauty; Wlnesap, pollenlzed by Ben Davis; Ben Davis, pollenlzed by 
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Rome Beauty; Ben Davis, pollenlzed by Grlmea; Deiionl, poUenized by 
Gai-ly Harvest; BeDoni, pollenlaed by Chenango; BenoDi, pollenlzed hj 
Trenton Early; Benoni, pollenlzed by Yellow Tranapareut: four trees by 
Grimes Inbred. 

The lollowlng top^worked with scloas from Stark Bros., Louisiana, 
Mo.: One tree with Bay; one tree wltL E. 5; one tree with Z. 26; one 
tr^e. Black Ben Davis. 

The following from Albertson & Hobba, Bridgeport: One tree, with 
Celestia; one tree with Dickey; one tree with Whitney Russet. 

In cxi>erlments we get some results. One tr^ top-worked with Ben 
Davis from bearing tree and nursery stock propagated from nursery stock 
for many years, has borne. No difference In the bearing. This, however, 
is not a fair test. Tree bore iirematurely on account of girdling by label 

The following to determine whether the stock has auy influence on 
the nature of the fruit we regard as conclusive, and will not follow it 
further. It Is a repetition of the test as given in 1902. Yellow Trans- 
parent was grafted on Wild Crab and the apples grown with all Trans- 
parent leaves removed. The apples were nourished with food prepared 
by crab leaves alone. Two very fine Transpai'euls were grown, and 
when ripe one was tested by Prof. Troop and Mrs. W. W. Stevens, of 
the committee In charge of the orchard, assisted by Mr. Emery Albertson. 
They pronounced It a true Yellow TransiwreDt. The other was sent to 
Prof. Taft at the World's Fair and by him and other experts there pro- 
nounced a tiuG Yellow Transparent. Prof. Taft ventured the statement 
that "to raise a baby on goat's milk would not make It part goat." 

Another was to test the variation of varieties. Prof. Bailey tells us 
that every bud is a new creation. That everything is different.' That a 
80-culk'd sport Is no mystery; Just a bud varying a little more than the 
others. It is quite probable he had better withdraw this statement for the 
present. The dawn of stern facts indicate that a variety can change 
only by a new creation through the seed or a sport. Once a Ben Davis 
always a Ben Davla. The observed variations In varieties Is probably 
due to environment, and when the environments become the same, the 
variations will not show. We gi'afted scions from a Ben Davis bearing 
extremely red apples Into one bearing light-colored apples. No difference 
In color could be observed. 



Old rails sold 841 00 

Wheat sold 41 20 
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Paid for safe $25 00 

12 apple trees from Virginia. ,. 3 10 

1 bushel clover seed 6 OQ 



Balance in treasury ■. $51 10 

President Stevens! Has anyone a iiuestiou to ask Mr. Burton in rela- 
tion to the Esperiinental Orchard? 

A Member: I should like to ask Mr. Burton when be gets trees 
from cross- breedlug, which tree they most resemble. Suppose It is the 
Ben Davis and tbe Grimes Golden. Which one will they most resemble? 

Mr. Burton: We Lave not reached such results yet The first time 
we tried this we only knew the parent on the mother's side. We fried 
four sweet apples this season, but even then we only knew tlie parent 
on the mother's side. One of these trees bad some apples, but they 
dropped, as they were not sprayed, Som'e of the apples reached maturity, 
and tbls tree was from the Ben Davis Side, but if you would stand a few 
steps away It would look like a Grbnes Golden. We felt sure it must 
be a cross between the two. I watched Impatiently to see about this, 
and one day I Was passing and saw an apple on the ground and hurried 
to get It and tasle it, and It was a sweet apple. Of course, my faith 
fell, because we didn't feel that a sweet apple was of much importance. 
I do not know what variety it was. We have only t,wo pedigreed trees. 
This Is the Jenett and the Ben Dai-is. The father side la the Ben 
Davis., They have not come Into bearing as yet. We expect them to 
bear considerable next season. The cultivation of these trees was neg- 
lected this year In order to force them Inio bearl;ig. Perhaps this was 
a bad move, and we should have gmwn them another year and had 
them larger. You tnow we get so anxious along this line that we can 
not wait. 

Mr. Zlon: Why not adopt the method of spraying down there? Even 
In the Experimental Orchard? 

Mr. Burton: We have no missionaries down there. 

Mr, Little; How do you manage to fertilize the Ben Davis with the 
Jenett when they are so far different In time of blooming? 

Mr. Burton: By a. little care you can find a blossom of one over- 
Japplng the blossom time of the other. In this case the pollen was saved 
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from tlie Ben Davis and teiit in gloss cons for a week. We had the pollen 
stored away for a whole week before the Jeiwtt camt' into bloom. Some 
Bi.>asonB the; bloom so close together that there Is no dlOlculty at all. 
You can save the potleu. I kept some from a wild crab for nearly two 
weeks. 

Mr. Itatlift: Wouldn't you tUlnk It would be better to groft some of 
the tender variotie* of apples on the crab stock, snch as Yellow Trans- 
parent and Grlmca Golden, rather than on the Ben Davis stock? 

Mr. Burton: I do not think the wild crab Is nearly as hardy as the 
Iten Davis. I would rather have the Beu Davis. I think the other Is 
more subject to disease. ' 

Mr, Ratllff: I mean any of the crab apples. 

Mr. Burton: I do not think any of the crab apples will grow as fast 
as the larger apples. The tree will not grow as fast. 

Pi-esldeut BtevensT Does anyone else have a question? 

Mr. Little: I visited an orchard not lolig ago. In the northern part 
of tlie State, anij the owner told me that every tree In the orchard was 
raised ti'oni Rambo aee^ls. I went over the orchard and every single 
tree In that orchard had a Itanibo tendency, or fav«red In some way the 
Rambo. Some of the best sweet apples I ever tasted were Jn that 
orchard, and the tree was very large and resembled a Kambo. 

Walter Smith: May 1 ask In grafting Grimes Golden In the other 
stock, Is there any advantage in grafting on the body a distance from 
the ground? 

Mr. Burton; We are growing them that way In the Burton Fruit 
Company's orchard. We are putting out an orchard on what w.as 
formerly my own place. We hove a thousand trees of Grimes Golden, 
all toj> worked on Northwestern Greenings. There are a number of 
hardy stocks. We do not have, very much trouble with the Grimes like 
they do In the North. There may not be much benefit In the top worked 
tree, but you possibly then escape the bark diseases. I think it Is quite 
well worth the trouble of taking tlie chance. 

Walter Smith: Is there any way of dealing with the disease? 

Mr. Burton; I never have heard of any. The first thing you notice 
Is a deadening of the bark next the surface of the ground and before 
you know it the tree is dead. I would like for these people to look over 
their statements in regard to the variation of varieties: There are three 
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or four kinds of Ben DaVls, according to them. I would like to hear 
Bomethlng frou) them here. Our experlmeiitfi are not conclusive along 
the line, but from them there seems to be no such thing as a variation of 
varieties. We might say a great deal about it. but we will test It more. 

Walter Smith: What do you mean hy the Black Ben Davis? 

Mr. Burton: It Is a separate apple. 

Mr. Smith: Do you mean It is not a Ben Davis at all? 

Mr. Burton: Not one of the ordinary variety. 

Mr. Smith: What about the New York Pippin? 

Mr. Burton: That name Is local and is due to environment, I think. 

Mr. Smith: Isn't It a Ben Davis? 

Mr. Burton: Yes, sir; but they will outsell the Ben Davis. 

Mr. Smith: Isn't It a larger apple than the Ben Davis? 

Mr. Burton; It Is simply a Ben Davis, but for those who will not 
buy a Ben Davla It Is a New York Pippin. 

President Stevens; Did I understand you to mean that there Is no 
difference in the texture of the apple, or the quality of any variety grown 
on different soils under different conditions? 

Mr. Burton: No, air; I will say that there is not a particle of differ- 
ence. Ben Davis grown on one soil might seem to be a different apple 
from Ben Davis grown on a different soil. That is all. 

There is no change of variety, It is simply due to environment. 1 
have hftrdly made a fair investigation' along these lines, but this is the 
way I think now. The difference in the Ben Davis, here and there, Is due 
to the immediate surroundings. The stock does not in tbe least change 
the nature of tlie Yellow Transparent, and I shouldn't think It would I 
change the quality of the Ben Davla. We have a number of varieties 
being tested along on this line. One of these trees was brought Into 
t>earing quicker because the wire on the label had cut into it 

President Stevens: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Lafuse: If It will not be influenced by the stock on which 
It Is grafted, I want to know whether It would not be probable- 
that that would be the way to Improve our fruit, to select 
scions from trees that we knonr tore superior (i;uJ.tJ Some years ago we; 
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had a half dozen Ramboa In our orcliard, and one of the trees. In partic- 
ular, bore fruit almost double the size of the other, and they were soft 
and Juicy, while the others seemed to be hard, and not bo palatable. 

Mr. Smith: I have a case In point also. A man in Hancock County 
grafted a quince Into a pear, and a pear Into a qifrnce,.and a quince 
Into a pear again for six consecutive graftings, and the twig bore quinces 
to all intents and purposes, so far as shape was concerned, but the 
fruit was perfectly dry, with no resemblance whatever to either the 
quince or the i»ear. 

President •Stevens: That la contrary to your experiments, isn't it, Mr. 
Burton? 

Mr. Burlon: My idea is that the root or stock is the same to the 
fruit as the wagon that di'liveru the wheat to the mill is to the dour. 
If the wagon brlugs wheat of a good quality to the mill, the mill will 
make good flour. If it brings an inferior qualilj there will be inferior 
Hour, and not much of it. Tlie stock docs nothing but nourish the fruit. 
Of course, it must do that If the root furnishes more food, of courae 
the iipples will he larger. An apple will not gi-ow without food. If a 
tree win not supply It, it will die In legard to a tree being grafted, 
and grafted and grafted, it can not get much nourishment there. 

Mr Little: We have always been taught by experience that fruits 
are very closely allied, but the idea of ijears glowing on hickory or walnut 
trees is a new one to me. 1 can not believe It. Several years ago a 
neighbor told me he saw a black haw growing on an apple. I said that 
he must be miMtakeii. for I knew It could haivliy be true. He knew it 
mubt be true, for he kneiv the man that grafted It, and all about it. I 
did not believe It, althouuh the man was a vei-y truthful man. We agreed 
to go and spc it, and we did go, for I didn't have faiih In his word. I 
went to see the black haw that was growing on au apple tree. There 
hapiiened to he a scniliby, seedling pear glowing there, and It was a pear 
iiiHlead of a black haw, and it was not an apple at all. I knew it could 
not be possible, and I think if you will sift this matter down it will be 
gust the same way. 

Mr. Teas: In Mr. Burton's case the Grimes Golden produced a sweet 

fruit, and in that particular case I believe the root had as much to do 
with the fruit as any other part of the tree. 

President Stevens: It seems that your experiments, Mr. Burton, are 
not yet complete. 
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Mr. Burton: No, but facts point our way. I tlilnk tliey are complete 
aa far as the Influence of the root is concerned. 'As I said before, the 
wagou brills bad wheat to the market and the lolller makes bad flour, 
but that iB no fault of the wagon's. ■ Wo lia\e not given this question 
close enough study. I do not believe the Creator made things In this way. 

Mr. Katliff; I would like to know, Mr. Burton, If grafting any variety 
on a seedling stock would be just as well as grafting on a more hardy 
variety, whose ripening season corresponds with that of the scion? 
Wouldn't It be better to graft Into the larger, stronger varieties with this 
[Mint In view? It has been advocated by some that varieties that jnature 
near the same time slioutd be grafted together. Summer varieties should 
be grafted to stocks that mature during thrt summer, and autumn varieties 
to those that mature In the autumn, etc. I should like to know If you 
have conducted any experiments along this direction, and. If so, what 
has been the result. 

Mr. Burton: Now, we grafted Yellow Transparent oo Wild Crab in 
tiie proijer season, and they have developed very fine Yellow Transparents. 
Prof. Troop will bear evidence to this. If Mr. RatcllfC's questions were 
to be answered In the afflrraatlve we would have to do things quite dif- 
ferently from what we do now. If this were true we would have queer 
orchards. 

Mr. Ijafuse: I think the variation of varieties from seed comes from 
the XKillenisatlon at the time of blooming. When you plant a seed you 
have Influences at work which were never there before. 

Mr, Burton: I can not say. but I do think it has an influence. When 
you cross pollenize apples I can not see thai they arc larger or smaller. 
Take a Winesap, for instance. That Is an apple that varies the least In 
appearance of any of them. This must be pollenized by something else. 
because it is generally conceded that It has no pollen. I have hunted 
for hours and hours to tind some, tiut I Lave never succeeded aa yet 

President Stevens: That is all the time we can give to this discussion. 
We will now take up the nest subject on the program, which is "Observa- 
tions and Experiences at the World's Fair." by Mrs. W. W. Stevens. 

Secretary Flick: Mrs. Stevens Is unable to be here tonight, but she 
has kindly sent her paper and I have requested Mr, Grossman to read It 

Mr. Grossman: Mr. President, Ladles and Gentlemen— I rather hesi- 
tated In taking Mrs. Stevens' place here tonight, as it seoms to me it Is 
presuming for me to attempt to read her paper, because you all know 
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from past experiences wliat entbustasm ehe puta luto her papers when 
she ilellverB them, and I can not give the expression that the writer would 
give, but ir you will bear with me I will do the heat I can. 

EXPERIENCES AND OBSERVATIONS AT WORLD'S FAIR. 

My experiences and observations at World's Fair extended over four- 
teen weeks, divided Into three periods, viz: The opening, part of July 
and the whole of August, and the closing. To say that this was a 
pleasant experience does not half way express It, for It was simply a 
grand, glorious experience from' opening to closing. There was no fea- 
tnre of It that was not full of valuable lessons as well as pleasuree. 
There was not a civilized nation on the globe that was not there, and 
fitly represented. There seemed to be no trade, calling or profession 
whose followers were not seeking recognition and clamoring for room, 
and no form of amusement without its votaries by the score. The beauti- 
ful grounds with its thousands of flower beds, blooming shrubs, water. 
gardens and statuary was a sight of such nmgnlflcence that one should 
have felt repaid for the trip. If there had been nothing else to see. The 
"palaces" were each of them an exposition within themselves and con- 
tained an exhaustive display of all Interests connected in any way with 
their line of work. The study and comparison of the peoples of the world,' 
their manners and customs was one of the striking features to me. But 
when one combines all these things it makes such a stupendous whole 
that one mind can not grasp It all, and the best that can be done Is to 
tiike It as a precious Jewel in a beautiful setting. After one gets home 
the noise has left their ears, the glamour their eyes, and they have 
time for sober refiectlon, then and not until then can they classify their 
knowledge and find what they have really learned. 

1 take It that our Program Committee has aimed all these "experiences 
and observations" to have a trend towards horticulture. It Is very un- 
fortunate to prepare a paper juat now and tor this body, because so many 
of you have visited the fair and have seen what I have in a general way, 
and becouse there is no way that I can give anything definite or In detail 
as to awards, number of entries made, or in fact any actual Information 
along this line. The Palace of Horticulture was a very pretty building, 
adequate in every way and exquisitely arranged for the display of fruits. 
It was very unfortunately located, being quite away from the popular 
thoronghfares, on Agricultural Hill. Early In the season this was thought 
to be a serious drawback by our horticulturists, but later It proved not so 
Ijad after all. Those who really cared to see and study fruits came 
anyway, and the rabble or "plkets" would have only been In the' way 
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and a mild Dulsauce If they had come. On May 1st, "Opening Day," 

pandemonium reigned supreme. Hammers and saiws, orders and counter- 
orders, tbe sbrieks of entwines outside the' buildings, witb the rumbling of 
trucks over floors on Uie inside, the shrill screech of the venders ot wares, 
the hoarse "barkers" beginning the "bark" that never ceased during the 
' entire fair, and the Innumerable foreigners vjho were wildly gesticulating 
and frantically trying to malie themselves understood, all this made the 
day one long to be remembered. At 10:30 o'clock all was quiet The 
order bad gone forth from headquarters the day before that at this time 
all work should be stopped, all goods must be within the exhibition space 
alloted to exhibitors. The fair was doly opened with Imposing ceremonies. 
On looking around one saw chaos. 'Everything seemed at first to be 
without fiM-m and void. The visitor asked "Is everything ready?" The ei- 
hibitors echoed the question. After a while an official of the Government 
Building very proudly answered, "Yes, Uncle Sam Is ready." Then in 
a still, small voice a Hoosler piped out, "Yes, Indiajia horticulture Is 
fully ripe and ready." And. sure enough, there was Indiana with four 
other States in first-class shape, in which condition she stayed for seven 
months. I observed that the casual visitor looked with sympathy, dis- 
dain or Indifference on our display because we had no array of tall bottle 
containing large or freak fruits; no glitter of plate-glass mirrors aud no 
cases of "wax fruits." Hundreds of people told us that they had much 
better fruit at home than was on exhibition, to which we replied that 
our fruit was the very best that was grown by those who had freely con- 
tributed It, and we always asked our criticising friends to send us some 
of their finest, but they never did it. I observed very closely, indeed, 
the exhibits of our sister States, and'want to say right here tbat no one 
had as creditable a display for the money invested as Indiana. Some 
of the States had fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars to Indiana's five 
thousand. Most of them had attendants who were experts in exposition 
affairs, who received good salaries, while our attendants were Just plain 
fruit growers, who gave theh- time to the work because they loved their 
business and were anxious to show their loyalty to their State. 

Our exhibit was nicely located near the center of the Palace, and our 
near neighbors were Missouri. Iowa, Nebraska, Arkansas and Wisconsin, 
and no better, more obliging neighbors ever lived. One of the pleasant 
features of the show was the hundreds of acquaintances made. During 
the hot days of midsummer, possibly we looked a little bit shabby, but on 
the whole no loyal Hoosier could help but be proud of the exhibit. 

I have no notes before me at this writing, but from memory will say 
that of all the apples taken from cold storage the Salome kept longest 
and looked finest, and the Wagner did poorest. In fact, I don't think that 
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we had but few platee of the latter that were fit to put before tie 
Judges at all and they lasted but a few days Our Ben Davie were 
quitp badlv sialdtMi in manv packages ae were miny of the Jenetts 
One barrel of \eij fine Rhode Island Gieenlngs acted rather queer On 
unwrapping tbem thej looked first cIhsb but In a few hours they began 
fo burst and the iiolee of the explosion could be heard several feet away 
and In twenty four hours there was not an unbnrsted apple In the entire 
ban el A veir noticeable feature of the entire exhibit was the great 
variitlon of certuln varieties of ipplea Tor InBtanco the Ben Da\la 
of some StatLB looked eo different from the same variety in other States 
that one could hardly belli ve them to be the same But every grower 
acknowledged them to be some better than no apple at all In fact I 
sa(e one young girl a (Jrlmos a 'Wlne^ap and a Ben Da^Is and she 
a«ked for the setond Ben Da\ls In preference to one of the others Hun 
dreds of elderly people stopped at our booth and asked to just look once 
more at a Yellow Bellflower Ramtio or Milam that had grown in Indiana 
but alas we had but ^er> ftw of the first two and not one single entry 
of Mllams It was iiuiprlslng to know how many visitors were at the fair 
from our State and how many were bom In the State and now live some- 
where else In either case thej were delighted to see our eshlblt The 
men and women of fifty or more years would almost always ask after 
the Bellflower and If I believed what thev said about their grand 
father s trees of this variety these trees were Rltty feet tall four feet 
through Iwie e\en year apples of the most delicious qualltj beautifully 
colortjd and in size anywheie from a quart cup fo an ordinary water 
melon Truly It Is wonderful what a hold on the memories and affections 
of people grandpas Bellflower tree has Cant some one renew or re 
suscitate this old fft\oiite liefore another worlds fair? 

■R hen at all practical we aimed to give an apple to every Hoosler who 
Cfl-lled at the Imotli and It was wonderful the number of people who at one 
time or another had Ihed in Indiana In fact I was worked a number 
of times btfore I learned that e\eiy one who asked tor an apple was not 
an honest Hoosier, but for fear of entertaining angels unawares I 
ga\e when I could to all who asked and the State has not suffered for It 

■VMien the aw aids arc luW'^hed Indiana may not tike the Hon s share 
but she w 111 be well up in the line 

President Stevens In connection with this paper we have some 
others The tirst one will be by Joe M Burton 
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OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIENCES AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

What attracted my attention most was wbat waa not taere. I ex- 
pected to find hundreds of varieties of apples. I waa aware of the large 
number catalogued. I expected to find these, and many more on exhibi- 
tion. As I went from State to State it was Ben Davis, Rome Beauty, 
Wlneaap, Grimes, Jonathan, Baldwin, Northern Spy, Arkansas Black, 
Mammoth Black TWig. Wealthy, Genet, and In a few States Northwestern 
Greening and Albemarle. Outside of these, all might have oeeu hauled 
on a market wagon. It Is not hard t'p know what are the bnslnese apples 
of the world. 

It was July 1 when I went to the Fair. Of course the apples on 
exhibition had been kept in cold storage. Their behavior there and when 
put on display was an item of great Interest It waa quite observable 
that apples picked and stored before fully ripe did not Iwhave well. A. 
barrel of Genets from the north part of the State picked quite green, were 
still ffteen and without flavor. None had rotted, but when placed on 
exhibition all had scalded, or rotted inside one week. Ge-iets from my 
own orchard, fully matured when picked, had been on the plates one 
nionth when I took charge and were still sound when I left, three weeks 
later. Grimes trom my own orchard, picked a little green and aent im- 
mediately to cold storage, never colored up nor developed flavor. Many 
were scalded when opened and all gave down in less than a week. 
Grimes from the north part of the State that had evidently colored up 
before packing were in fine condition, both aa to color and flavor and 
stood up on the table for over two weeks. How do I know they were 
colored up before packed? 1 know it from their associates in the box. 
It is probable that Jonathan is the best of the good flavored apples for 
cold storage. I did not see one that was scalded, nor taste one that had 
loat flavor. 

The State displays were not all equally meritorious. I hope Indiana's 
poorefat display was while I was there. To say that I felt humiliated is 
putting It very mildly. Several of the packages I ojiened would not have 
graded No. 2 when packed. These had to be opened before a gazing pub- 
lic, and I could not do as our Iowa neighbors did when they opened an 
undesirable package, wheel It away to the dump. They had plenty, we 
few to draw from. We had to fill our tables with such as we had Other 
States had put competent men into the field to hunt up and store good 
apples. They got them. We depended on the voluntary contributions of 
our citizens. We didn't get them. ' 

One day when I was probably worried I observed that 1 imagined that 
I felt like there was a little possibility, though of course Improbable, that 
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there was a little danger that all hortlculturlsta were not angels. Just 
then my wife wanted me to go with lier to see the Igorrotes. and I went. . 
These unnatural obaervatlons Were superseded by natural sights. Realiz- 
ing the disquieting effect of such observations, I devoted my spare time 
to saving apple seeds for the experlmeutnl orchard. These might result In 
bringing blessings to the future horticulturists. 

President Stevens: The next Is Charles Llndley, oC Salem. 



OBSimVATlONS AND EXPERIENCES AT THE WORLD'S PAIR. 

Upon the eve ot December first the gates closed and there passed Into 
lilstory one of the greatest achievements of man— the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. No one can estimate the true worth of such practical teach- 
ings, to those who were permitted to view those massive buildings and 
learn lessons from their contents. Here we could compare every line of 
. thought and every vocation of life with that of our sister States and 
foreign countries. The manufacturer, the machinist, the artist, the 
teacher, the agriculturist, and the horticulturist— all gave evidence at this 
great meet that tiere existed— that lite of trade— competition, and over 
and above all that a social mingling together which showed clearly that 
no occupation Is so fortunate as to be Independent, but that a common 
brotherhood must exist for the advancement and upbuilding of a nation. 
Since this great and noble work has been assigned to the past, we must 
now take a retrospective view and note a few things that most Impressed 
our minds from the hortlculturlsts's standpoint. 

On August 18th, with Mr. Fred Dickson, we took charge of the Indiana 
Horticultural Exhibit at the St. TjOUIs Exposition and about the first thing 
worthy of notice was the opening upon August 21st of two barrels of cold 
storage apples— the last of the cold storage supply— these were One of 
Wlnesaps and one of Ingrams— grown in the orchard of and packed by 
Joe A., the apple man. 

The WluesapB were perfect and two weeks from that day were in ex- 
ceptionally sound condition. The Iiigrau) barrel contained scarcely a 
sound apple. The most common remark made by those who were for- 
tunate enongh to taste the Wlnesaps was. "That's the best apple I ever 
ate." 

A few plates of lemons and the Indiana bananas caused more curi- 
osity and comment than all else coml>Ined In our exhibit. A common re- 
mark was, "1 did not know Indiana was a lemon producing State." Many 
seeming to think that we were producing them for the market. The paw 
paw was a curiosity to many and If they had been ripe 1 believe there 
could have been a car load disposed of for tasting purposes only. 
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Many inquiries wei'P inatle for tlie Itlnck Hen llnvls iipplc, but was 
eotry we had not even n sample wlille I wns uiion duty. The western 
States, however, had a Hue sliowltii; of tills viulety wlik-li pfomises much 
lirofit In the future 

I must make special mention of the plum txhllut— a lart.e number of 
■which came fiom f C (jro>(amaii and Mrs B \ Da*H We conld truly 
have said Indiana was far sopeiiui to am otlii»r Stati In her plum e\hlbit 
during the last week Id \ugust tt t had at this time more platea thaa all 
other istateH tomblned Indiana was rathei hnudltaiped in the mannen 
of obtaining frnlt for display while uianj othei "States had large appro 
priatlons with which to purchase the cliouest of the land Indiana was at 
the meicv of public Interest and dependent upon the great generosity 
of hei fruit groners foi her showing >otnith«tandlng tils serious con 
dtlion I would sny the Indiana hortieultui 1st was generous and during 
niy stav there considering that the season was mldwiv between summer 
and fall— a time when fre"h fruits Is at the lowest point thi display was 
exceedingly good The tables weie well fllltd 

Mlssouii as light she should had a iicsf nondtiful displaj Beside 
the fresh finits which were shown in abiindaiKe and of fine appearance 
she had about 2 000 jars of preserved fruits -ind altogethei n ai 400 
varieties of horticultural products 

Iowa Illinois Wisconsin Michigan \ w 'i nk Ns'biabk'i and Arkan 
saB all had moBt excellent exhibits aud wetc well notthy of inanj licuis 
studj while Texas and California did the big thing as u ual I find it 
dlffiLUlt to give eien some observations in a paper limited to a few hun 
dred woida as this one Is But I am ship of this that the ol ser\atlons 
^vhleh I made at this gieat fair will miiteiliilh assist iiil in bting a more 
enthusiastic and bettet horticultuiist aid I doult not that it will prove 
an inspiration to the Jiortlt ultiu ists cf lui own btatt and of the woild 

Mr Tillson I want to tell of ii little e\ptrlen(e I had then oie &un 
day I think it was the first Miiidai I was tlieii Smral other Slates 
were represented— Mien Ij. an Iowa M istonsin and some other States— 
we were all bngging on our apples I proposed a tci-t I lald to them 
that their apples were all ngl t and were iittt> good looking but that 
they were not good for eating This was the test I hat we should sel c 
certain varieties of apples like the Giinics Golden and some otlieis and 
select a committee of fl\e that wdc not Intciistid and seat then at a 
table and bring the anles in to tin (onimittee and they weie not to know 
where the apples eame fiom hut win to taste tlmn and tell which was 
the best We tested si\ (arieties nn<l 111 tell >ou light bfre that tl 
unanimous \ote of that (ommittei. was tor Indiana eieiy time on the 
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qualltj of the apples. (Applause.) We took some of Mr. Burton's apples 
aud some of Mr. Zlon's Wolf Rivera nod others that were Just In tbe right 
shape, and they were away yonder ahead of those of other States. We 
also made a test between tbe nortb and tbe suuth aud Mr. Burton's apples 
were abend of the apples grown in the northern part of Indiana— the ones 
grown by Grossman. Indiana was ahead In quality every time. 

President Stevens: I expect this is all the time we can give to this 
discussion this evening. Have you a speecb to make tonlgbt, Mr. Flick? 

Secretary Flick: The people who are here assembled may remain hexe 
Just as long as they please. There Is no law whereby to close the doors 
at a certain time. You may stay and hold intercourse and get acquainted, 
and discuss such matters as you may see lit. All stay. 

President Stevens: Tbe Introduction Committee may now take charge. 

The meeting stood adjourned and apples, nuts, cake and candy were 
served to about 300 people, , 

THUBSDAT UOBNIHO. 

President Stevens: We will now take up the program where we left 
off last night. The Brst tiling in order will be some more reports along 
the lines of the Observatioua at the World's Fair. We had a part of those 
on the program last evening. We will hear from H, M. Stout this morn- 
ing. 

H. M. Stout: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— I have no apolog? 
to otter for appearing before you this moruing. If I had my way about 
It I would have been a listener rather than a speaker. 

I feel very much out of place In discussing this subject In connection 
with such entertaining speakers and horticulturists as Messrs. Burton, 
Undley, Swain and Grossman. However. I shall speak of some of the 
things that might be improved upon If we should again exhibit at a 
world's fair. I think that some one should be in charge of the exhibit who 
could devote all of his time to the work throughout the fair, one who 
thoroughly understands exhibiting fruit to tiie best advantage and the 
methods of the jurors in scoring the fruit and making their awards. 

For example, some one sends ten plates of fine fruit. It would be bet- 
ter to make up one or two plates of the very best specimens of an even 
slee and color and if they are good enough to score above 80. they will win 
a meiia] for the exhibitor and tbe otlier plates can be entered in the State's 
exliiblt and the exhibitor will get credit for them there. There is little to 
gain in quantity and you may lose several points In quality. I confess 
that It was several days before I understood this and then only when 
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Prof. explained it to me. Thia Is only one of the manj' tblngj 

that the person Bhould know, but It will serve as an example. In some 
, ways the Indiana esblblt reminded me of an agricultural exhibit when 
we first saw It. You know that Is the fad now to exhibit some of the soil 
In which the plant grew along with the plant, but I did not know that 
it had reached horticulture yet. This Is no reflection on those who pre- 
ceded us In charge of the exhibit for we soon learned that each plate of 
fruit must be wiped off and the plate cleansed at least every second day. 
The ladies of our party did not go prepared to scrab, but they found 
plenty of it to do. 

The Indiana display In the laat days of September was one that all 
Hooslere might well be proud of. It differed from any other exhibits in 
the fact that It contained no fruit of the crop of 1903, while some of the 
State's shows were made up almost altogether of storage fruits of last 
year's crop. 

Indiana showed a greater variety of the larger fruits than any other 
end it was gratifying to hac* the Judges come to Indiana to compare and 
identify fruits from all parts of the building. 

Indiana horticulturists are well up In nomenclature and made very 
few mistakes In naming the fruit. I call to mind by Mr. Burton, the 
Bough apple. It was claimed by Mr. Irvin, one of the jurors, to be an 
old variety by a. local name. 

In looking over the exhibits of other States we found whole tables 
filled with a singly variety of one of the leading commercial sorts, as 
Arkansas Black, Ben Davis, Jonathan, etc., while the greater part of the 
fruit shown by Indiana was fruit which has a general or local reputa- 
tion for quality. This 1 think a compliment to the tastes of her people. 
They prefer to tickle the palate rather than the eye or fill the purse. 

The pawpaw attracted no little attention and comment 

The wild nuts drew many questions from the visitors. And the Snox 
County watermelons were admired by all, without regard to race or color. 

Of the foreign exhibits the ornamental training of fruit trees were 
the most interesting, and many other features of the horticulture part of 
the fair were of great interest, but space and time will not permit me to 
mention them. Upon the whole, every Indiana fruit grower should feel 
greatly encouraged by the State's success at the World's Fair. 

President Stevens: I wish to add a word of explanation. The com- 
mittee having charge of this exhibit realized the fact, as Mr. Stout has 
stated, that it ought to retain one person In charge all the time during the 
entire fair, but as our means was limited It was Impossible for us to 
maintain one person there all the while. There was no individual that 
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could afford fo stay there 'the entire time simply for his expenses, ond 
the only thlDg we could do was to divide it among the fruit men who 
could afford to go there for a couple of weeks and carry on this exhibit. 
The only reason that one reraou was uot put in charge at the beginning 
was on account of the lack of means. We only had five thousand dollars 
appropriated Cov the entire exhibit, for collecting fruits, cold storage, in- 
stallation, and everything, and so we had to be very economical to caiTy 
. It on at all. I say these few things by way oC explanation. 

Wo will now hear from Mr. J. C. Grossman, ot WolcottvlUe. 

J. C. GroBsman; I did not take time to write a paper on this sub- 
ject, because I saw that there were several on for papers and I knew 
that it wonld be so thoroughly discussed before my turn came that pos- 
sibly everything would be mentioned by the spenkera previous to me. But 
there are things that we can all learri. Possibly some of you would be 
interested in ^me things which I shall say. I si>eut a few days at St. 
Louis In the oi>ening days of the Exhibition and assisted in arranging and 
putting out our display ready for the opening of the Fair. We had the 
assistance of Mr. and Mrs. Stevens, and they with the committee, did 
wiiat they thought best nt t!ie time. There was a great deal of con- 
fusion among the exhibitors at the oi>euing. We had arranged with Chief 
Taylor for plates of a uhlform character, and we paid a big price for 
them. We had strict orders to have our exhibit in shape at a certain 
liour on Saturday, the (Irst day of the Fair, but there were no plates o^ 
hand and it placed us in a very embarrassing position. Wliat to, do we did 
not know. After dlseussing the situation with the States which were 
close to us, and after discussing and talking it over among ourselves, we 
decided that for the rejiutatiou of Indiana we would make the best show- 
ing posBil)lo at the oi>eiilng with what fniit we had in cold storage, if we 
had to "pile" it on tlie tables. Fortunately the Superintendent of the New 
■ York exhibit went to tlie city and boiTowed or rented three thousand 
plates, and I caught a glimpse of them as they were unloading them luid 
we rented about five hundred. plates of him, and these we had at the 
ojioning. We selected from cold storage stock what we thought would, rep- 
resent fairly each portion of the State. Iowa decided that she would not 
siiow her best fruit at tlie beginning, but would save It and put out some 
tliat waau's so good in the beginning. We did not just know what the 
ciiaracter of uU of our fruit was; we did not know wlietlier It was all 
good, or whether there was some poor fi'ult among it. But we- took 
representative packages ii-om each district in the State, and as a result 
we had some veiy Une fruit at the opening— mjich better than a great 
many of the States. I think i>erhaps this was the best tiling that we 
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could do under the circumstances. It gnve our State the reputation at 
the beginning of having fine fruit and a good display. We did not have 
the fruit that we mijjht have had, for we did not have the means to 
send men out to gather up the very best. We had to depend upon 
contributions, and they were alow In coming In. The fnilt was poor In 
some sections of the State, and we did not get much fruit from those sec- 
tions. Thus we were curtailed in the amount of fruit that we had. but 
we were very much pleas<^ with the condition of our fruit Nearly all 
of that that was opened at the first was in a fii-st-clasa condition, and 
we did not lose out of the entire lot in storage but ten or fifteen per cent, 
of the fruit, and nearly everything came out In first-class shape. 

As Mrs. Stevens mentioned in tier paper last niglit some varieties 
scalded and would not keep after belnR put out there. Prominent among 
those were the Ben Davis, tlie Indian, and tlie Wagner. The Wagner 
especially was poor. On the other hand we had very fine apples, 
such as the Northern Spy, Tompkln's King, and numerous other varieties 
which were in pei-fect condition and kept for weeks, 

Mr. ZIon: How about the Wolf River? 

Mr. Grossman: Well, I can hardly say. 

Secretary Flick: They came out in pretty, good shape. 

Mr. Grossman; Yes, that is true. That Is a pretty good apple, and It 
created much comment and always attracted attention. Men of twenty 
years' experience said they had never heard of It before. The apples 
were sound and stayed In fine condition, and when they were opened 
they made a very fine show. I think it was remarkable the condition 
they were in. 

There was a discussion among tiie States as to whether or not tliey 
would .make a show at fii'st on account o( not having plates, and there 
were a great many that were not ready. They did not have tlieir places 
ready at all at the time of instuilatlon, and Missouri was one among the 
number. All she had was eorae preserved fmit, she did not have any 
fresh (nilt at all at the opening; the same can lie said of njflny of the 
other States. Ohio made no show at all. Pennsylvania, New York, Ar- 
kansas, Oregon, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and ourselves, and possibly a 
few others made an exijibit at the opening, l)Ut Illinoia di.dn't show any- 
thing; Wisconsin didn't open up any fruit at all. The orders were very 
strict that the exiilbit was to be in good siinpe at ten o'clock on Saturday 
morning, the first day of the Fair. 

I did not get hack to the Fair again until the second day of October, 
and at that time everything was arranged nicely. I left the ezhiblt in 
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charge of Mr. JotinBon, Mr. Flfck, and Mr. and Mrs. Steveaa. Upon arriv- 
ing borne I found I could not do anything In onr section of the State natll 
after the fall apples began to ripen. Berries were 8o perishable that we 
Bnally decide not to attempt to send them. We made one attempt and 
quit. We Bhlpped plums and early apples. I made a veekly ahlptnent, 
and I think I made some mistakes In sending. I was not careful enoagh 
In making ni]' selections. I should have cut down the quantity and sent 
only the best specimens and a higher quality. As Mr. Barton has men- 
tioned Id his paper that was the fault with others, as well as tnysdf. 
We were not careful enough, but It is hard to get fruit contributed, and 
It took uff a good deal of time to get enough. This fall when I went 
this year's fnilt was in Its prime, and we had excellent fruit to make a 
show with. Just as everyoue did when they first went there, I presume, 
we cleaned up, washed the dishes, washed the tables— and I'll tell you 
we had to do that frequently over there. We had a great deal of fall 
fruit the first day I was there or the first week rather, and we filled five 
hundred plates, but instead of limiting ourselves to that number we in- 
creased it to a thousand. Before I left we bad a display fully equal to 
those of any of our neighboring States. We received many compliments 
on the state of things, and many people told us that we had an exhibit 
that was the equal of any of the States, and far ahead of a great many. 
Our fruit was fresher and brighter looking than some of the States, 
especially New York. While llllnola showed some varieties that were 
ahead of ours I did not think their general exhibit was equal to ours 
during the months of October and November. We showed a great many 
varieties. It was a noticeable fact that we had few of the Inferior quali- 
ties of commercial apples on exhibit. The Ben Davis was scarcely 
visible among the other varieties. We bad a few plates, but they did not 
make a show. We had more Grimes Golden, Jonathans, Northern Idpya, 
Rhode Island Greenings, Snow, Mackintosh, and another variety of the 
family Fameuse, a Fameuse Sutre. It is a very showy apple, but has a 
poorer quality than the Mackintosh or the Snow. There were many things 
to learn there. 

We received a few plates of fruit from Greencastle that received prob- 
ably as much comment as anything we had on exhibit while we were 
there, and that was some plates of Grimes Golden, aud some Salomes. 
They were said to be the finest specimens seen there. The Grimes were 
of average size, not quite so lai^e as some we had, but they were as per- 
fect as a specimen could be made, and they received a very high score. 
This. gentleman must have given these trees a very perfect spraying and 
careful attention. The skin was perfectly clear and delicate and waxen. 

We had many calls for apples from people who said tJjey were from 
Indiana, ajid I think we were worked quite frequently. We found nnmer- 
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oua people, especially St Louis ladies who claimed that thej were bom 
in Indiana, and wauted a taste of the Indiana apples. Of conrae we 
accommodated these people when we could. When we would be clearing 
off the tables the people would take tlie fruit and appreciate it even 
though it were specked, and we found out before we left that Indiana 
fruit had the reputation of being about as fine In quality and flner really 
than most any of the other States. We had more visitors seemingly than 
any other State in sight. I do not know whether the report had gotten 
out that we gave away apples or whether it was a fact that we had a 
more attractive exhibit. 

Mr. TillBon made a statement last night in regard to the quality of 
the apples grown by Joe A. Burton in Soutliern Indiana. Possibly our 
apples do not ripen as ^oon, but they are just as good In flavor. We 
can grow better Northern Spys and Kings. Of course we can not grow 
the Wlnesap in Northern Indiana or the Jeuett like they do in Southern 
Indiana, but we can grow good varieties that they can not grow In the 
south. I am confident that the quality of Indiana fruit IB better than 
that of the middle west. We had niany compliments from the jurors on 
the apples from Indiana all the time, so I can say wlthont boasting that 
Indiana has the reputation of having fruit of the very best quality, and 
now all we need is men with capital to grow the fruit 

Oregon made a fine show of fruit. They put out a car load of fruit 
one week that was simply Immense. They were fine specimens. The 
skin was perfectly clear and colored with the highest color and they 
seemed to be perfect In every respect. Of course it is understood that 
tbey do not have the quality that the Indiana fruit has. The western 
fmlt, as a rule, does not. They showed them in boses— a large portion 
showing the different styles of packing, and It was certainly a great dis- 
play. They had apples that wei'e immense in size. Such apples as the 
Spitzenburg, Jonathan, Winesap and others were placed in boxes with 
shelf paper around them, to take the eye of the customer, and of course 
they could sell them at a high figure. I was much Impressed with their 
style of packing, and I am sure that apples will sell better when packed 
BO nicely. If we would pack our fruit In packages that could be carried 
away ln.hand we could sell much more of It and get better prices. I think 
this is ore thing we should learn. It is very hard to get apples packed 
.correctly. These western packers have become so expert that they know 
from a glance at the size of an apple just how to place it In the package 
to make it fit. Tliey have learned it from experience. 

Mr. Swaim; It seems to me that there Is not a great deal to be added 
to what has already Iwen said here. I was at the Fair for two weeks. 
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1 am of the Honie opinion nx Mr. Stout, tlint It Ik a mistake to begin an 
(!xhlblt of thut kind witliout a supprhiti'iiik'ut that will stay there and 
follow out bis own plana tliroughout tlie entire tlinc. Of course the men 
that look care of tbls exhibit were c-omiietent and good men, but they 
all had different Ideas as to how things slioukl l>e c.'onducted and It would 
naturally break up the continuity of the exhibit Of course, as Mr. 
Stevens has explained, that mistake was ninde from the lack of funds, 
^'e were seriously handicapi)ed, and I believe as Mrs. Stevens said last 
night, Indiana made the l>est show for the money Invested of any State 
exhibiting there. . If we could have had just a little "bit more and em- 
iiloyed a superintendent to stay there we would have had a far better 

There were some lew things that were of special Interest there In our 
exhibit, among them was the watermelon. Now I was there when the 
car load of Southern Iiidlniiit watermelons were reeeived, and I'll tell 
you they were fine. Slaiiy of the sui^erlu ten dents and Jurors tested them 
and the highest comiillments were paid on every hand to Indiana water- 
melons. 

We found vcit many i)eople that were really ignorant as to the native 
nuts, such as chestnuts, l>eeeh nuts, walnuts and hlekory nuts, and a 
great many people from this State, especially the younger generation, 
were Ignorant of what they were. Tliey had never seen them In the State 
exhibit and they attracted a great deal of attention. 

There was another thing attracted attention and that was the Hoosicr 
banana, or the pawpaw. This Is all I have to say In this regai'd. 

Mr. Sylvester Johnson: I was not here last night and I realize that 
I missed a feast. I have been much Interested in these remarks frem the 
gentlemen concerning the World's Fair. I was there myself a good deal 
of the time. I was pi-oud of the exhibit. I will say that the fruit was in 
fine condition wiille I was there. On the whole the exhibit was a success, 
and Indiana will have something in the future to be proud of on account 
of the exhibit. 

Secretary Fliek: 1 want to state tb.it iis far as possible the whole 
matter of the Hoitleultural Kxhibit at St. I/)ui8 will be published In our 
annual report with all the details possible. We have kept a pretty 
accurate record of all who made entries and the varieties they entered. 
We have also kept a vec'ord of wben the Kiieclmens were put on the 
table and when they were taken off, and all that we found out concern- 
ing the variety, and have kept these for fntnn; Investigation. We are try- 
ing to see If apiilcs from tlie northern i)arf of the State, and those from 
the southern part of the State are equally well behaved Jn cold storage. 
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We are trying to And out If apples from a certain soil keep better In cold 
storage, tiiav those from aiiotlier eoll, and tbere can be a great many tacts 
worked out from this exhibit In this way. The number of exUlbltors 
were about two hundred. The number of people that put their fruit in 
cold storage last year (ltM)3l were about one liundred. I am not positive, 
not liavlng the flguree at hand. Altogether there were over fifteen thou- 
sand plates of fruit exhibited, or put upon the table. Visitors who saw 
on tlie tables only five or six hundred plates of fruit should remember we 
changed the fruit frequently, and that ft tooli quite a lot to keep it run- 
ning daring the whole time of the Fair, about nine hundred bushels. Our 
sbowlng of apples was good, and there Is no doubt about that. Nearly 
everyone gave us tliat compliment, especially on the better quality of com- 
mercial apples. The committee at tlie beginning claimed that Indiana 
could grow a good slzeiii commercial apple with more flavor, more color, 
better texture, and better keeping guallties than western States. We 
thought that we were right in that, and It seemed that everyone there, 
whether they were Hooslers or not, wanted to taste our apples to ascer- 
tain. I think we did as much good in that as we could have in any other 
way. It caused us to have a reputation for apples of fine quality that few 
other States have. 

I was much disapiminted fn the character of the Eastern fruit, the 
fruit from New England, and New York, and Pennsylvania. Thetr fruit 
was under size, but possibly this was because their orchards are old. 
The flavor was very good. New York is the home of the King, but they 
didn't show as nice Kings as we did. Neither did they show as nice 
Greenings, or thetr boasted Baldwins. They were not as nice as the Indi- 
ana apples in size, color nor flavor. 

There has l>een reference made to the great showing of apples from 
Oregon. That was a compliment that they deserve. It was perhaps the 
greatest showing of apples ever made in America. It was the cream of 
their orchards. The superintendent told me that they had thousands of 
bushels of apples of an inferior grade that were lying on the ground and 
going to waste tiecause there was no market for them. If they made a 
profit on thetr apples they would have to get two dollars a bushel when 
shipped as far east as Indianapolis. So we can infer from that that we 
have the advantage of these apple growers, for if we can get two dollars 
a barrel there is a profit for us. Every apple they sell must l>e a perfect 
apple, and they are at a great expense to assort them and ship them. 

In reference to the nuts. Indiana did make a good showing of nuts. 
There were many kinds that I did not know we grew. ThCTe was one 
nut there whicti especially attracted attention. This was a cross be- 
tween the pecan and the hickory nut. It was probably two Inches and a 
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half long, and about an Inch wide, and tbre«-fourt:lis of an Inch thick. 
The shell was thin and full of the hernei, which had the flavor of the 
hickory nut. This nut came from Posey County, and like the pawpaw 
spoken of, we had a time keeping these nuts, for they were usually swiped. 

As to keeping apples in cold stoi'age we found nothing better than the 
Salome, They were picked at different times and crated in different ways 
and when they came out of cold storage they were In fine condition. We 
kept them on the table for a hundred days, from the flret days of the Fair 
until the hot days of July and August, and they were In pretty good con- 
dition when we took them off.. Of course they were wilted, but they 
were sound and I suppose they would have lasted until now If they 
had been left on the tables. I want to call attention to something else. 
The State early at the beginning of the Fair— or the committee, I should 
say— saw that we were badly la need of advertising literature, so they 
concluded to prepare a pamphlet entitlM, "Some Facta about Indiana 
Fruit Culture," and we had them published, and Ulstrlbuled about ten 
thousand copies of them at St. Louis. It was something which the people 
were anslous to get and out of the ten thousand which were taken from 
the tables 1 discovered very few cast away In the corners or on other 
tables. I think we ought to do something more of this kind In the future, 
and this Is one of the things which should be undertaken If we conclude 
to make the Secretary's office permanent. We should get out this kind 
'of apamphlet and spread it all over the country and I am sure they will 
do us much good. We will have to get more capital In our Stale before 
we can develop the fruit interest property. I should like for eaeli one 
of you to take one of these books home with you. We have euough of 
them for you on the table In the other room. 

I think that none of us have a right to be ashamed of our exhibit at 
the Fair. It was the first State exhibit that the State has made. 
We were unused to sucli work— both the. growere and the managers 
were —and possibly nest time we cati do better, but other 
States, even those who had been In the same business for ten or twelve 
years made mistakes, so I think we should feel satisfied and we hope 
that the growers of the State who have sent in their fruit will receive 
due credit from the jurors for all they have sent.- 

Sylvester Johnson; You made a mistake as to this being our first 
State exhibit. I think I took the first one to Philadelphia. 

Secretary Flick; That was not a State exhibit. It was from the 
society. 
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Sylvester Johnson: I believe you are right since I come to think about 
It. I know I weot there In ISTO, but 1 believe It was simply an exhibit 
from our society. 

Mr. Stout: I think one point has been overlooked, and that is to com- 
pliment the work of this society In doing what It has. Hardly any of 
those ten thousand plates of fruit were sent by anyone outside of this 
society. Almost every plate was from some member of this society and 
I think It deserves great credit. 

Professor Troop: I have been listening to tbeee discussions and It 
comes to me that one of the things that goes to make up a successful 
fruit grower Is belief in the place where he lives. He must believe 
In his State and In the partlculai' section of the State In which he lives, 
and think that It Is the best place for growing fruit If he believes this 
he Is going to make a success of fruit growing. In llsteniug to this 
discussion these things will crop out. Some think that Southern 
Indiana Is the best place for growing apples, and Mr. Qroesman Insists 
that Northern Indiana is the best section for apples. Now Central Indiana 
can grow apples and good ones, too. I may say that while Tippecanoe 
County Is 'not famed except around Clark's Hill for their flue apples, I 
sent some to the World's Fair from the experiment station and they told 
me that they were the best apeclmene that they had bad, especially the 
Yellow Transparent I Intended to send every week until the close, but a 
big hail storm knocked my expectations all to pieces and the apples, too. 
Now I wish to leave the thought that In whatever State we may be, or 
whatever section of the State we may live we must believe In that section 
and believe that It Is the best and that goes a long ways In making It a 



President Stevens: I want to say here on behalf of the Indiana 
World's Fair Commission that we appreciate the work that has beeu done 
by Indiana— the Indiana Horticultural Society— and without the assist- 
ance of the various members of our society It would have been Impos- 
sible for us to have maintained and kept up a creditable exhibit through- 
out the World's Fair. Moat of the fruitgrowers of the State contributed 
their fruits gratuitously and put In a great deal of wwk for which no 
charge was made, and there ft-ere no funds to pay the charges If they 
had been made. So I want to say on behalf of the Indiana Commission 
and on behalf of myself as having charge of this exhibit that we appre- 
ciate the work that has been done by this State Horticultural Society, 
and we hope that you will get credit for the exhibits made, and will 
secure your returns in the future. 
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In view of the fact that Colonel Ix>gaD has not yet come, we will 
take lip the subject of "fathering, . Packing and Marketing Apples," by 
James M. Zlon. of Clark's Hill. 

Mr. Zlon: I am surprised that I have been called ao early In tbe 
day. I can not understand why I am put down to talk on bo large a sub- 
ject except merely to Introduce the matter so that duestlone can be asked 
and It can be discussed, and I tlilnk that Is all they put me on tbe pro- 
gram for. I have i-ead a grt^at many articles on picking and packing 
fruit, and I am always interBste<l In all liorti cultural paiiers, and when- 
ever I find an article I read it. Tliey read nicely, and I have been pleased 
with some of them, but I would not attempt to follow tlwin out. I want 
to take up the lines In connection with thin subject on whicb I have had 
iwrsonal, praclical experience. I think the Rrst is gatlierlng fruit. 

President Stevens; Tell us what you think of the outlook for fruit 
growers. 

Mr. Zlon: So far aB fruit Is concerned, I think that the apiile grower 
In the State of Indlnua has a more promising prospect tban tliose of any 
State In the Union. I am honest and sincere in this, for we can grow 
good standard varieties with flue flavors— better flavor In fact than any 
other State In the Union. I have tasted apples from almost every State. 
Of course there are certain varieties tliat will not grow In certain places 
In our State, but It was determined at St Louis and on otber occasions 
where tests have been made that Ilidlana grows a great variety of good, 
standard apples. 

Some visitors, fvult gi'owers, told nie tliey did not know we could grow 
so many different varieties In Indiona. I told them to see what we were 
doing. , ■ I . , I ■ i I 

Secretary Flick: I want to ask you if you think there Is any danger 
of Indiana growing too much fruit? 

Mr. Zlon: No, not of the right kind. If yon will go to the railroad 
yards of this city and see the cor loads and car loads of inferior apples 
that are being shipped in from New York In l>ulk you will think that tbe 
people of Inrtiaoa certainly can grow as good fruit as that. New York and 
other States are shipping a very Inferior grade of fruit by the train load 
right now Into Indiana and arc flndin^ a market fol- them. I have no 
trouble In finding a market for my apples. 

But to return to my subject. The rli>enlng period used to bother me 
a great deaL I have been talking about tbe growing of apples, now I 
sball talk about picking them. Some folks think you should gather 
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apples In the dark of the moon In October. I do not pay any attention 
to the moon myself I read an article In an acrkultural paper saying 
that api>lis should Im* picked on the tenth day of October aud tbingn like 
that Now there is no more leason why we should gather our applea at 
a ertain dite than ne should cut our corn or oats on a certain date 
^atu^e baa provided a certain time for apples to mature and there will 
come seasons when certain apples will mature qulckei than at other 
times and thev will then begin t) (all on the ground The first that 
fall may have worms In them but as soon as the good apples begin to 
fall to the ground don t lose anv time In gathenng them Wlien yon 
can put jour hand under the fruit ralst It up and it will separate nicely 
from the stem then It is read\ to I e picked This ii the same with 
cheirleB piuma pears etc It Is somt times best to gather three or four 
times from one tiee Just the same as with berries This is true with 
the Hubhardston that mv filend spoke about \ou shiuld commence in 
time to do thi" This is al«o tiue with the ^\olf Rlier There la one 
adi antage In this This apple Is a good cooking apple when it is only one 
third grown and we mike apple sauce out of them There are several 
varieties of apples that should lie gathered this way The drimes Golden 
must le gathered quickly As soon as thev begin to drop we begin to 
gather them and i.ut them In battels and ship them to cold storage I 
ha^e the picking In mind when I choose my trees I commenced buying 
treeh fiftten iiais ago and I called for a low top tiee with a good stem 
and good rooti 4t that time mtn\ advocated high tops but I was alwajs 
in faior of the low topped trie The stim should be protected from the 
cold wind and the hot sun There is also an ad\antage when we go to 
gathei the apples Most of my applea an be picked fnm the ground 
I can tiuh say that we can stand on the ground and pick one half of the 
iipples. 

Walter Smith; Do they do as well when they grow near the ground? 

Mr. Zlou: I think so. I do not notice any difference. We have what 
we call a low down or handy wagon with a large platform, sixteen feet 
long and seven feet wide, which will Imld from forty to fifty bushel 
baskets. We take everything we are going to pick off the trees and put 
it Into the baskets. Now as to packing. I have tried packing right in the 
orchaixl, hut it was very unhandy as the hammers were always lost, you 
couldn't find the nails, and It was very Inconvenient, so now we do all 
of our packing at the packing house where we can have everything In 
readiness. In the packing house for two or three years I graded the 
apples. I am now trying a different plan with some of the varieties. 
I put the apples as they come from the tree In barrels and send them to 
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cold storage witli the object of resorting them. I have found that If we 
shipped out a barrel of apples from cold storage that were sorted hi 
the packing house, to the groeeryman, and there happened to be half a 
dozen rotten apples, he would dock us from fifty cents to a dollar and a 
half on the barrel. They would tell ue that the apples were in a very bad 
condition. Now 1 never let the apples go out nntH they have been sorted 
and when they go to the groeeryman and he talks about there being rot- 
ten apples we know what kind of a man be is. 'We think it pays ns to 
do this. If you do not the grocery man will take advantage of you and 
try to dock you if there are only a few rotten ones In the bunch. 

Now as to packing In boxes or barrels. There are advantages and 
disadvantages in packing In boxes. I think It is an advantage when you 
have a very superior quality of fruit early In the year. At the fall pack- 
ing time we come In contact with the apples from Utchi^n that sell 
for from one dollar to one and one-half dollars a barrel We know that 
we can not compote with these prices. So the first thing I do Is to ship 
my apples to cold storage, and after the other apples are off of the market 
I sell mine and get good prices for them. The apples that we would have 
to sell from one and one-half to three dollars per barrel we can get Ave 
dollars for when we take them out of cold storage. We have too many 
apples to compete with at that time. And with cold storage we now 
have a facility for taking care of our fruit and demanding better prices. 
I have this to say in regard to packing apples In boses. I requires an 
expert to pack them. I usually ship my Yellow Transparents in boxes. 
They will bring from a dollar to a dollar and a half for a three-peck box. 

For gathering apples that we can not reach from the ground I use 
a step ladder eight feet high, which is wider at the bottom than it is at 
the top. We use this ladder when we can not reach the apples from the 
ground or the platform of the wagon. 

Walter Smith: How can you get such a wagon under the tree? 

Mr. ZIon: We run them under Just as far as we can. I have a Sagi- 
naw handy wagon. I could not get along without it. 

Mr. Burton: Do you have springs on the wagon? 

Mr. ZIon: Yes, sir, of course we have springs. We load them down 
with apples too. 

Mr. Swaim: Do you get more money for your fruit In boxes according 
to the bulk than you do in barrels? 

Mr. ZIon; Yes, but there are exceptions. It is nice to talk about hos- 
ing apples but it is not so easy to do. It almost takes an expert to pack 
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in 1)oxeB. We should pack notblng but fancy fruit lo boxes— those that 
have a nice color. In aonie regions It is necessary to use potash to get 
color. When tliey do this It cuts down the profit This Is true in Wash- 
ington, but here the soil has sufflclent potash to color nicely. We can 
grow fine apples with very little expense. 

Mr. Swalm: I thought you said you would prefer boxes to barrels in 

Mr. Zlon: In some cases, yes; in early, fancy fruit 

President Stevens: I have observed that a number of fruit growers 
in our State are shipping directly to the consumer from the orchard. 
Have you had any experience along that line? 

Mr. Zlon: Not very much. My crop is too large to handle that way. 
One thing I have noticed and that is the groceryman charges the con- 
sume about 40 per cent, profit and frequently sells culls at the price of 
fancy fruit. We should educate the consumer and when the groceryman 
Insists on a high price Cor his fruit they should Inelst on a high priced 
fruit. They should demand good apples. There is where the trouble 
comes In. We must reach the consumer. This can be done by educating 
the consumer to demand good apples. I just wish you could see the apples 
that were shipped from New Toric In here. It is terrible. 

Mr. Williams: What does It cost a month to put apples In cold 
storage? 

Mr. Zlon: Ten cents a month or thirty-five cents a season per bairel. 
Tliey win not chaise you any extra for sis weelis over season time but If 
yon do not tell them when vou put them in how long vou expect them 
to Stay tbey will likely charge >ou for the season because they do not 
like to be moving them around 

Mr Hazelett I would objtct to hauling the apples in baskets to the 
packing house I think that the Jostling In the baskets vsould bruise 
them Of course suth applet as the Ben Davis It would not hurt but I 
should not like for a lellow lrinsi.arent to be treated In that way 

Mr Zlon I have not suffered any Inconvenience I get my apples to 
cold storage Just as quicklv as possible and when we pack in the packing 
bouse we will sometimes work until ttn or eleven o clock at night to get 
them off and sent to the express station and bv the next day they are In 
cold storage When we worked in the orchard we could not do this 
way. I have heard It said that the Ben Davis scalds pretty badly In cold 
storage, but I think this la caused by the apple not being leathered at the 
proper time. 
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Mr. Simpson: Wliat kind of picking tables do jou use^ 

Mr. Zion: I prefer taking tbe apples from tbe baskets and putting 
them Into barrels. I can do tills pretty fast; I can sort twentf-flve barrels 
of apples In tbree or four hours myself. When three or four men are 
working It is pretty quick work. 

Mr. Simpson: Do they all sort from baskets? 

Mr. Zion: Yes, sir. 

A Woman; Do you sort them when jou gather them? 

Mr. Zlonr No, we take them to the packing house. 

A Woman: What do you do with the refuse apples? 

Mr. Zion: We make cider out of them. We do not have very many 
of them for cider. I do not have a elder press on my farm, for [f 1 did 
1 fear 1 would become a elder maker Instead of an apple grower and 1 
do not want to do that. The best way is to cultivate your trees, and ' 
spray them, and see that the rotten, wormy apples are taken out from 
under the trees and get fancy fruit. I am a firm believer In the fact 
that If you leave them under the trees they will Injure the other apples. 

; Do you use a commercial fertilizer around the trees? 

. Mr. Zion: No, sir. 

Mr. : I would like to know how tbe Wolf River does In 

Central Indiana? 

Mr. Zion: I live in Tippecanoe County, forty-eight miles northwest of 
Indianapolis. I have been told by a man tnat has been all over the United 
States that he has never seen Wolf River apples that were as highly 
colored as mine are. I do not know what particular quality there Is In 
my soil that causes this. It was remarked to me often at the World's 
Fair that mine were more highly colored than they could get them in their 
part of the country. 

: How would they do here at Indianapolis? 

Mr. Zion: Indeed. I could not say for sure, hut I think assuredly 
well. 

— — ^; What Is the character of your ground? 

Mr. Zion: It is good corn ground. It Is an alluvial bed with a black 
subsoil. 
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: Black soil on top with a clay subaoil? 

Mr. Zion: Yes, sli-. 

Mr. Hazctett: Is there gravel under the soil? 

Mr. Zloni I think not 

Mr. Hazelett: I have been raising Wolf Eiver apples near Greencaatle, 
this state, and they seemed to be very nice— they were very prolific— but 
I could not sell tbem. I had a hundred bushels or more that went to 
waste. They did this simply for want of a market I could not sell 
tbem for half as much as' 1 could the Yellow Transparent. I could not 
find Mr. Zlon's market at all. 

Mr, Hobbs: I would like to ask If your Wolf Bivers looked like Mr. 

Zion's. 

Mr, Hazelett: Yes, sir. Tliej were fine looking apples, but somehow 
or another I could not sell them. 

Mr. Zlon: Why did you let them go to waste? Why didn't you put 
tbem In cold storage? i 

Mr. Hazelett: I could not sell them out, and 1 was almost afraid to 
' put them In. 

Mr. Zlon: That Is what I do, for this apple comes when there Is bo 
much other fruit that I put It in cold storage and save It. It Is too bad 
that you let them go to waste. I shouldn't have dona It Did you gather 
them at the proper time? 

Mr. Hazelett: I think I did. As long as there were Wealthy apples 
I could not do a thing wltn the Wolf River. I had fifteen or twenty 
different varieties that would sell better than the Wolf Rivers. 

A Woman: They are considered a good cooking apple but not a good 
eating apple. 

Mr. Ziou: I have always found the Wolf River a beautiful looking 
apple, and usually has a good flavor. There arc exceptions. T might tell 
you that there were different notions about this, t sold a large amount 
of apples to the president of a paper company. He saw my apples at 
the State Fair and ordered ten barrels. I stated to him that the Wolf 
River was a fine cooking apple, but was not very good for eating. Not 
long after I delivered the apples to this gentleman 1 met him on the 
street, and he said, "Didn't you tell me the Wolf River was uot a good 
eating apple?" I told him I believed I did. "Well." he said, "we think 
S— Hartienltora. 
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It Is one of tbe beat we have." Now that was his opinion. It Is getting 
to bo tlie fashion to the hotels nowadays to serve baked apples In quar- 
ters, and the Wolf River fills the bill exactly. Of course there are different 
notions about this apple. If you will give It a fair test It will not disap- 
point you I am sure. I think it la a nice, mellow, good eating apple. 
]f;5r-if '■ ' 

Mr. Liafuse: Speaking of cultivated orchards. Do yon think yon raise 
Just as good apples by manuring and mulching, or by cultivating the 
fruit? 

Mr. ZIon: I am trying both plans. I have about fifty acres, and one 
half is under cultivation, I have kept it under cnlttvadon for about dght 
years in order that the trees. would have good, strong constitutions. I 
have kept them from bearing on purpose. If you take a single tree and 
plant It in a yard and neglect It It will come Into bearing very early. I 
think we should cultivate an orchard for seven or eight years to ke^ 
them from bearing. You will get longer lived trees In this way, and they 
will be better trees. I sowed the orchard in beaha and received from a 
dollar and a Quarter to two dollars a bushel (or them. This was an easy 
way of taking care of the orchard. After the beans were out of the way 
I gathered the apples. When the apples would fall I would put the pigs In 
to clean them up. Tbeii I planted rye, or com, or anything of the kind. 
I never let it mature, for tliat Is what takes the life out of the ground. 
I believe In the mulch theory. I cultivate the orchard so that the "roots 
win go down, then lu the dry seasons the trees are not affected so much. 
If I do not do this the roots will be on top of the ground and the dry 
weather has a wonderful effect upon them. An orchard should be well 
underdrained. If there were a drought it would not hurt my trees. If 
If were not for this I would be in great fear for my fruit. It Is very 
dry now In our part of the State, as well as In the soathern part of the 
State. I am In favor of the mulching theory. I want to keep the roots 
down if I can. 

President Stevens: Are there any other questions? We still have a 
few minutes. 

Mr. gnodgrass: There have been many things spoken about, bat Mr. 
Zion spoke of potash being the agent that colored the apples. It may be* 
that I am mistaken, but I have read and have come to the conclusion that 
potash Is not the coloring agent. The coloring agent is In the soil. I do 
not wish to say that this is true, but I wish to ask, am I right? 

Mr, Zion: It is assorted that potash Is the coloring agent Of course 
most soils naturally contain some potash and color fmit well. I think 
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that the cool weather, changes In temperature, etc., do It I am not 
uuthorlty. but I do believe the cool weather does It, or at least has some- 
thing to do with it. Our beautiful colored apples come In the fall and 

winter. 

: We cannot say that this is always true, for apples grown 

In warmer regions are well colored, but I, too, tbink tbat the cold weather 
has something to do with It 

Walter Smitb: Tou will notice tbat the side next to the sun Is always 
colored, and tbe other side Is not on most kinds of fruits. I think there 
is no question about tbe sun being the coloring agent. The better colored 
the apple Is the better matured It Is. I think there is no qu^tlon about 
this. 

Mr. Snodgraas: I waa speaking about tbe coloring agent contained In 
the soil. I think we all realize that the sijn colors the apple, or has a 
great influence in coloring It, but 1 am speaking of tbe agency In tbe 
ground, and asked what agent In the soil was the chief coloring agent? 
That Is my question. 

Mr.' Smith: The sun does the coloring. It acts on something Inherent 
In the fruit which the soli supplies. 

Secretary Flick: Tbe question asked Just now has brought to my mind 
one thing wblch I have thought about often. We should have the apple 
studied from a eclentlflc point of view. I think we should Insist that our 
experimental stations talie up the apple In like manfner as the com grow- 
ers have taken up the subject of corn, and study It from a scientific 
standpoint: what conditions give color, wtiat flavor, texture, etc. Now If 
this question can be answered It ought to be done. I think this subject 
should be studied In this way Just as soon as possible. We have lo^ 
mnch because this has not been done. We have been studying fmtt 
from an esperlmental standpoint only. 

Mr. Howland: This question cannot be settled here. I think that a 
man that has lived as long as Mr. Zlon has, should know that sunshine 
is essential to color, and also to flavor. An apple that has been hidden 
from the sun ^Ut not have the color nor the flavor of tbe one that Is sun- 
kissed. You take any kind of fruit and It Is tbe same way. Tbe Kieffer 
pear Is no account at all unless so situated; nobody tikes it, and no one 
will have It. The sunshine' has much to do with the quality of any fruit 
My experience tells me that the potash and ashes would not add the color 
If it were not for the sunshine. 
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My frlpnd spoke of reaching the conBumer. Jt any of you can by any 
■irrangeiuent bring that about euccessfully. then you have accomplished a 
very great thing for the consumer, and for the fruit grower as well. 
When fruit lowers in price It takes the groceryman several days to finfl 
it out, as has been said here. It takes the middleman a longer time to 
find It out. He never Is able to see that there Is a great supply of fruit 
on the market and the prices down. If it advances he can see It the first 
thing In the morning. The first telegram will tell him. and he will Immedl-, 
ately Inform his customers that frnlt Is up. 

The best thing we can do la to try to get some plan whereby we can 
rid ourselves of some of these middlemen. If we can do something like 
this we will be a great deal better off. 

Hr. Kingsbury; What eftect has sunshine on the human family? 

Mr. Howland; It has the same effect on the human family that It 
has on apples. It is a health-giver. If the ladles would only get out In 
the sun more they would have more of a bloom on their cheeks, and th^ 
would be much sweeter. 

Mr. Walter Smith: I do not know whether I am In order Just at this 
time, but It certainly comes In connection, with this question of sunshine. 
I believe In high-topped trees, as far away from the ground as possible 
and an abundance of sunshine. I think we can get better trees and can 
raise better fruit in this way. I would like for some of the experts to 
tell us something about the trlmiplng of trees. That has not been dis- 
cussed here. I would like to hear from Mr. Flick. He Is an expert. 

Secretary Flick: I could not tell you how to trim your trees. This Is 
something which a man will have to learn for himself. There are so 
many different conditions. I trim my trees any time I see they need it 
when I nni in the orchard and have a sharp kniff, I try to cut off all 
of the dead wood and the water sprouts. If I cut off any very large limbs 
I have them painted as soon as convenient. I do not like high-beaded 
trees In our climate. We are subject to storms of wind and hail and 
sleet and other things which make It hazardous and unprofitable to grow 
lofty fruit trees. There are many reasons why the trees should be low 
down. The trimming, spraying, picking the fruit, etc.. Is much easier 
and cheaper. Fallen fruit does not bruise, winds do not get such a bold 
on the low down tree. If you begin an orchard properly it will need but 
very little trimming. We ought to have an Ideal In mind of the shaped 
tree we want, and at the beginning prune and leave enough branches to 
afford that 
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Walter Smith; Would you leave a tree thin enough bo you could dlmb 
through the limbs? 

Secretary Flicit: Yes, however we do not climb trees very much, for 
it hurts the treft every time you do that. 

President Stevens: It la now our noon hour and we will adjourn tor 
dinner. We will reconvene at 1:30. 

THUBaDAT AFTEBKOOK. 

President Stevensi Ladies and Gentlemen: It is now time for this 
meeting to come to order. The first on program this afternoon is "Value 
of Statistical Information as Applied to Agricultural and Horticultural 
Puraulta." by Hon. B. F. Johnson, Chief of the State Bureau of Statistics, 
Indianapolis. 

B. F. Johnson: It la with some little embarrassment that I come 
before you this afternoon and claim the right of making an apology for 
my appearance. I was somewliat mislead as to the time of this meeting. 
I was expecting this convention to come off about the 20th of December, 
and I have made very little preparation for this occasion. Possibly you 
are just aa well off as if I liad had two or tliree weeks', time to make 
what I might terra the necessary preparations In that I will not take so 
much of your time and will leave it for more important business, possibly. 

I am to speak upon the value of atatlatlcal information as applied to 
agricultural and horticultural pursuits. Of course it is generally conceded 
and recognized by all that statistics from any standpoint are good, but 
a man who could bring out of a statistical subject anything of an enter- 
taining character migiit be regarded as a wonder. But, nevertheless, there 
is an individuality whlen has given tliis subject attention as something 
of importance and something interesting, and tiiey may be presented to us 
from time to time. Perhaps there is no other line Of businesa in the state 
of Indiana that is so difllcuU to locate [n a statistical sense as the horti- 
cultural buaineas, simply from the fact that there is less organization and 
lesa organized effort along tiiat line than in many other pursuita of the 
tind. We are compelled to make use of the public officers in different 
counties and townships in the state. The law makes a provision from 
wiiich we may get information from the assessors, trustees and public 
olBcials, but generally they know so little about horticultural interests— 
these public officials do not seem to come in touch with it— and so It has 
been a very difllcuit matter for us to get any figures upon which to base 
our horticultural pursuits. You take tiie average township, and there are 
1,017 townships In Indiana, and In the average township, aside from the 
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general Interest that may be manifested on the part of the farmers, there 
Is very -little attention to hortlcaltnral pursuits. Each farmer has an, 

orchard for himself, but when the gatherer of statistical Information 
comes along be does not have bis Information claaslfled, and be, is not 
able to glre It In such a way as to be of value to the bureau, and hence 
we are not able, In a great many InBtances, to get Information touching 
this line that would be of value to tbOse who are Interested In horticulture. 
This l8 not true In a senscv of agricultural pursuits, because the people of 
Indiana generally are engaged in agricultural pursuits— tbat ts their prin- 
cipal business. The horticultural work Is simply a side line. The value 
of the reports along these lines, It may be readily seen. Is of not much 
value to tbe student of statistics. The cnltlvatlou of a piece of com iu a 
certain part of tbe state by a successful farmer, under certain conditions, 
serves as an Inspiration to the other farmers, and they try to see If they 
can be successfnl. and tbla leads to better results. I have before me 
an instance In wblch a man under certain conditions raised one hundred 
and twenty bushels of corn on a small acreage of land, per acre. The 
publication of that fact and the conditions under wblch It was accom- 
plished, served as an inspiration and an incentive to other farmers to do 
tbe same along the same lines. For Instance, If it can be shown that a 
farmer may sell one acre of clover hay for about eight dollars and he can 
add to that possibly six or eight dollars by selling the seed from tbe same, 
be Is losing money, it will be of benefit to him. He has thus obt^ned say 
fourteen or fifteen dollars per acre from the clover crop, but In doing this 
.be has not realized the results lie should have realized. He is taking 
from the land tbat which he should have applied to the soil, and he has 
left the soil Impoverished rather than enriched. On the other hand If 
the farmer pastures on his acre hogs and other stock, the same acre of 
clover that brought a return of fourteen dollars In clover bay and In 
seed, will produce twenty dollars' worth of meat And at the same time 
he has left bis soli in a good condition. He has done for the soil what he 
started out to do wb^n he sowed it in clover. Now If these results can 
l>e given in the line of statistical Information and the farmer can be 
made to know and understand that in tbe sowing of the clover and the 
feeding of tbe swine upon tbe laud be Is able to Increase hia Income a 
very targe per cent, and at the same time fertilize his soil, he has made 
a good point, and other farmers are willing to do likewise. The same 
thing may be said of tbe cultivation of wheat in a large way. There was 
a time in tbe State of Indiana when the rpising of wheat was considered 
a profitable business. 1 can remember when there was but little wheat 
cultivated in Indiana, in the early days of our history, and I am not 
a very old man either, and yet I have seen the original forests of Indiana. 
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The first great trouble with us In growing wheat was that It would grow 
up ao rank that it would fall down and we had to cut it witb a sickle. 
ThlH conaltion does not exlBt today. Why not? Simply hecauee we have 
been raising wheat until we have worn out the soil. We have been 
robbing the soil of the phoEphates and not supplying nitrogen to the boU, 
but have been selling It, and have kept this up until the land refuses to 
respond to our efforts to grow wheat. Now, what shall we do in tills 
matter? Shall we resort to commercial fertilizers? What Is a commer- 
cial fertlllaer? What la the principal Ingredient? What is the element 
we are supplying to the soil? Largely the nitrogen, when the cheapest 
Bource of that In the world is all around us, and if we will sow clover, 
and plant peas in our corn field after we are through cultivating It, they 
will do the worlt for us, and it will be better done than we can do it 
by commercial fertilizers. Peas are good fertilizer. They supply a small 
amount of phosphates, and a lai^e per cent, of nitrogen, and we get 
good results. When we continue to raise wheat year after year, on the 
same soil our land Is impoverished. Statistics will show that these con- 
ditions are brought about by this kind of farming. 

It seems to me that we should do something toward bettering the con- 
ditions of our farmers and encouraging them along better lines of agri- 
culture at this time. It seems to me that this' is one thing that should be 
done. 

Now take up the cultivation of fruit A few montbs ago I visited an 
old nelglibor friend of mine In the town of Fowler, and he had In his 
back yard a very nice grape arbor and a few vines which were well cared 
for, and just across the way was a vineyard, of probably three or four 
acres, that was allowed to grow up in weeds and no attention was given 
,to it scarcely. This friend of mine to whom I refer, had gone to the 
pains of spraying during the summer season. He had a rich soil, yet he 
used bone dust fertilizer around the roots lof his grape vines, and he kept 
the ground stirred and in a good condition all the while. And he had the 
most luxuriant crop of grapes that yon over saw growing on a few vines. 
Every grape was perfect It seemed to me that they must be equal to 
those grapes that the children of Israel found when they had been sent 
to the land of Canaan, and when they came back they came with a pole 
on their shoulder with bunches ot grapes hanging across the pole, and 
reaching to the ground, and this was their report. This was a kind of a 
statistical report that they made. The fmit told ahout the fruitfulness 
of the land and the productiveness of the vinos in that country. 

Now the publication of Ihinga lil^o this is of value to every man Inter- 
•ested In the cultivation of fruit in the state of Indiana. If you find out a 
good thing do not be selfish about It; do not close up like a clam and keep 
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It from tlif world. Let your neighliors know it; let them know how you 
do thliigs. Tliere Is no l>etter way In the world to let thluga be known 
than to make a report to the Indiana Bureau of Statistics, or to the 
BeiTetary of the HortI cultural Society and we will have It in our reports 
and tb<! people will then hear about It and will understimd the conditions 
under which you succeeded or failed. In the production of fruit or com 
or wheat. These facts, as you know, should be made public. The same 
thing may be said of the production of the potato. Why, what do you 
thinkV Indliuin la one of the best stntee In the Union for raising all kinds 
of farm produce, including imtatoes, and yet, year in and year out, there 
Is ship|)ed Into Indiana from other states hundreds and thousands of 
bushels of potatoes. I believe I am not exaggerating when I say that 
forty per cent, of the Indiana farmers Ijuy their potatoes, the potatoes 
tliat they eat at their own tables. Am I not right? Yes, I am. Why Is 
it? Why is It? Is It Iteeause we cannot raise potatoes In Indiana? It la 
not that because there is not a corner In Indiana be it ever so remote 
but wliat potatoes can lie cultivated successfullv and with good profit 
What \b the trouble^ W<11 I am not going to tell you all of the things 
that are in the way i>ut I shall point out a lew of them that come In to 
Inteiftie with the farmer In raising potatoes Bad selection of 8>11 bad 
seed pool or improper cultivation W hen you are planting plant the early 
varieties just as early as von can plant tiiem just as soon as you can 
K*-t them Into the giound in the spring And when you are planting your 
late varieties do not plant them until about tht fifteenth of June Try 
the e\pei-lment of planting the late potatoes In June and then cultivate 
them just at long as the tops are green Do not plow deep hut have 
some Implements that w III Just loosen up the top of the ground and keep 
the top loose and tonserve the moisture and prevent the ground from 
caMng and sie if vou do not get potatoes nine tlmis out of ten If you 
do not charge it un to the Indiana Bureau of Statistics 

is I said in tlie beginning what I have said to vou I have said without 
any spe*.Ial pripaiatlon and you may Ik, very thankful this afternoon 
that I did not have a paper to read l>ecause it would have i>een longer 
and I hjve told what I had to say just as well as if I had been reading 

I thank you ven much for vour attention 

Mr Gariethon 1 would like to a^k when he would iHeak the ground 
to plant June potatoes' 

Ml Johns m That wi uld dipeiid I considei the lest ground for the 
potato crop Is land that has just boon brought into cultivation It Is a 
good site tor potatoes and I should Ireak it juat liefore I planted my 
potatoes If It were planted In clover I would turn It imder and then 
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plant the potiitoeB. If I were preparing ground especially for the potato, 
the summer before I would put on a little barn manure, Just a light 
dressing. There is no crop that responds so quickly and so readily and 
gives such results if you put on a little manure, as potatoes. 

Are there any questions? i . 

Mr. Snodgrassi I am growing potatoes. I have cultivated potatoes 
on the soil where 1 live, whloii I have brought up to a high standard of 
production from a point where it was almost a failure when I started In 
seven or eight years ago. I could hardly get as many out of the patch 
as I planted. It was not quite as good as the Irishman who planted a 
bushel and dug a bushel and never lost a potato. Sometimes I would lose 
a few. I think we should take the condition of the soil Into consideration 
and see what fertilizer it lacks and supply it I do not wish to take the 
floor away from the gentleman who had It at first at all, but I wish to 
add a few ideas which are In line with my experience, I do not think 
there has been anything said about treating the potato for the scab. A few 
years ago my potatoes were as scabby as could be; now you can not find a 
scabby potalo. This Is because I treated them for It. It will work most 
marveloosly. A large potato crop is like a fruit crop. If we treat tlie 
potatoes for fungi as we do a fruit crop we will ncSt have the scab. I pro- 
duced 280 bushels per acre this year. I thought that was good. The dry 
weather struck us just a little bit too soon. I have been working for a 
potato that would produce a crop on black soil. It is hard to find a variety 
that will produce a crop on that kind of Boil, but this potato will do It. 
It will grow a good crop on either kind of soil, one Just about as good 
as the other, taking dry weather into consideration. We want a good rich 
soil for potatoes. I have never used anything hut barnyard manure. 
but 1 used it freely. I used twenty tons to the acre, and I have found 
that it pays. It must be rotted. A potato does not want coarse manure. 

Mr. Howland: I do not think anything should be given In this society 
that is not founded on facts. We should not endorse anything that we- 
can not prove to be true. My experience tells me that the ground should. 
be broken for the potato that you plant in June, Just as soon as It can- 
be broken in the spring. I would have It broken just as soon as it becomes; 
dry enough to break. It is far better than to wait until the first or tenth 
of June to break It. I should have it broken just as soon as It Is in good 
condition to break. It will then retain the moisture better all summer on 
account of its being broken early In the spring, and if you keep stirring It 
on top I think you will have 8 better crop, because very frequently, If 
you wait undl June the groivgjl. will be dry and will reinaiji dry all the- 
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time, and then your potato crop will not be good. So don't forget this. 
Break Uie ground In tbe spring just as soon as It Is in a condition to 
break, and keep It stirred on top. 

My friend over there talked about the scab that he had on hia [Kitatoee. 
He thinks that he baa a preparation that wilt remove it Welt, maybe he 
has. I hope he has. So have I. I haven't one like he has. Mine la to 
change the potatoes' ground. This Is the same thing as the spraying 
business. It is a mysterious aSair. Some will tell you that they sprayed 
and never had so many worms In their life. Another will tell you that 
he sprayed and had a great success. The surroundings have as much 
to do with this as the season. I think you had I>etter spray. I do not 
think there Is any harm In It , 

President Stevens: I tlilnt this is about all the time we can devote to 
this subject. The next on program Is the report of the Committee -on 
Awards, by Mr. B. Y. Teas. 

B. Y. Teas: Your committee begs leave to make the following rejwrt 
of awards;— 

APPLES FOB MARKET. 

Six varieties for market for Central Indiana. 

S. T. S. Williams, Knlghtatown, first. 
J, M. Zlon, Clarks Hill, second. 

PIJ.TBS. 

Baldwin, J. M, Zion, Qrst; Chris King, Rushvltlc. second. 

Ben Davis, Chris King, first; Simpson & Son, Vineennes, second. 

Benonl, Chris King, first 

Duchesa of Oldenburg. Chris King, first. 

Fallawater, S. T. S. Williams, first; Walter S. Ratllff, Richmond, 
second. 

Fdmeuse or Snow, H. W. Henry, Laporte, first 

Gideon. J, M. Zlon, first. 

Grimes Golden, S. T, H. Williams, first; Samuel H. Hazelett, Green- 
castle, second. 

Hubbardston, -T. M. Zion, first; Frank Moffett, Carmel, second. 

Indian. Chris King, second. 

Indiana Favorite, R. L. Beck, ConnersvUle, first; Chris King, second. 

Rawlea Genett, J. C. Grossman, Wolcottville, first; W. B. FHck, 
Lawrence, secoud. 

Jonathan, Frank Moffett, first. 

King, S. T. S. Willlama, second. 
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Lawyer, R. J. Moffett, flret. 

UaDQ. R. L. Beck, first; J. M. Zion, second. 

Northern Spy. Frank Moffett, flret; S. T. S. Williams, second. 

Northwestern Greening, S. T. 8. Williams, flret; W. S. Ratllff, second. 

R. I. Greening, J. M. Zlon, first; Chris King, second. 

Pewaukee, S. T. S. Williams, flrat 

Rome Beauty. Saranel H. Hazelett. first; S. T. S. Williams, second. 

Roman Stem, Frank Moffett. first; Ghrls King, second. 

Salome, S. T. S. Wllllains, first; Samuel H. Hazelett, second. 

Stark, Chas, M. Undley, Salem, first; J. M. Zlon, second. 

Wagener, H. W. Henry, first; S. T, S. Williams, second. 

Wealthy, Chris King, first. 

White Pippin, Chas. N. Llndley, first; Frank Moffett, second. 

Winesap, Simpson & Son, first; R. J. Moffett, second. 

Wolf Rlyer, J. M.'Zion, first 

Willow Twig, Chas. N. Llndley, first; W. B. Flick, second. 

Yellow Transparent, Samuel H. Hazelett, firat 

York Imperial, S. T. S. WltllaoiB, flrat; Samuel H. Hazelett, second. 

Yellow Betlflower, Chris King, first. 

Meritorious variety not included above, Simpson & Son, first for Aiken. 

Largest apples, J. M. Zlon, first for Wolf River. 

Kleffer, Chris King, first; J. M. Zion, second. 
Winter Nelis, J. M. Zion, first; H. 0. Swalm, second. 

UISCELLANEOUB. 

Orange quince, Chris King, first. 

Champion quince, W. B. Flick, first. 

Plate and collection of persimmons, Jas. A. Little, Cartersburg, first; 

H. H. Swaim, second. 
Collection native nuts, Jas. A. Little, first. 

CDT FLOWEBS. 

Bound bouquet. Mrs. W. B. Flick, first. 

Flat bouquet, Mrs. W. B. Flick, first. 

Collection mixed cut flowers, Mrs. W. B. Flick, first 

Sylvester Johnson: Mr, President, I move you that this report be con- 
curred in. 

Mr. Simpson; I second the motion. 

The motion was voted upon and carried. 
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President Stevens: We will now have a report from Prof. Troop. 

Prof, Troop: Mr. President, I know that we were generally expected 
to give a report of the work done during the year, and although it was 
not on the program I prepared something of a report, becauae 1 considered 
that the office of the State ^ntomologlet Is of importance to fruit growers. 
It has been cuBlomary to give a report of the wor^ that Ib done during 
the year, and although this report is not complete, stiU it gives a practical 
summing of the things that we have been doing. I want you to hear It 
because I want you to realize II you can the Importance of the work. 



REPORT OF THE STATE SITIOHOLOOIST. 
BT J, B. TROOP. 

The work of tills office during the past year, like the yuur pi'evlous, 
has been confined principally to the Inspection of nurseries and orchai-ds, 
and to giving Information concerning iln- liuudifds of duesllons that 
Lave l)ecn asked in regard to the San Jose scale and other liisecls, etc. 
I liave been unable to do much more than this on account of the limited 
funds at my dlBpoaal. 

When the present nursery Inspection Ijw was passed by the General 
Assembly of ISlftl, the principal oliject In view, seemingly, was to provide 
means for guarding against the Introduction and spread of the San Jose 
scale, wliich was being introduced into tlw State from other states upon 
nursery stock, and which was so much dreaded by all fruit growers. It 
wus the opinion of the committee having tlie liUI in charge that the 
present appropriation, viz., one thousand- dollars, would be a sufficient 
amount to defray the necessary e.\|)enses of caiTyiug the law Into effect. 
It was thought, no doubt, that all that the State Entomologist would have 
to do wonld be to Inspect the nursei'ies iif the State once a year, and If 
'found free from Injurious insects, etc., to (;rant the owners certlflcales to 
do business. If that were alt that is necessary', then the present appro- 
priation would be sufficient. But an expei'ienec of six years has shown 
that, while the inspection of nurseries is i-cry important, it is really but 
a small part of the work that should l>e done, even In connection with the 
San Jose scale alone. As there was no restriction on the Interstate ship- 
ment of nursery stoi^k j>revlou8 to the passage of this law, a large quan- 
tity of scale -in tested stock was shipped into the State and planted out 
ijy the unsuRpecting fruit growers. As ,i result there are a number of 
localities In the State which are seriously Infested with this Insect, and 
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wtiere thousands ot dollars of damage has been doiiei and it Is BtlU 
spreading to new localltteB, so that this is the most serious part of the 
problem whieli confronts us, and wbich can be properly dealt with only 
by putting a competent man In the Held, as has been done by both 
Illinois and Ohio, and keeping him there until the people have become 
educated up to the point where they can do the work themselves. The 
remedies now recommended by entomologlfita are Inexpensive and easy to 
apply, but somewhat difficult to make properly until one learns how; and 
so the novice is very slow to undertake It. fearing that he will make a 
failure of it, and. In fact, that Is often th<} case. 

Then, too, only a comparatively few pprsons are able to identify the 
San Jose scale; and so it often happens that whole orchards become In- 
fested before anything wrong Is suspected by the owner. An Instance 
of that bind came to my notice the past year. A peach orchard in southern 
Indiana, containing ncary four thousand trees, was found to be dying. 
My attention was called to It and I found that the whole orchard was 
infested and the scale had been there so Icng that almost every tree was 
completely coated with it. Under those conditions the only thing that 
could be done was to destroy the whole orchard. It was a serious loss to 
the owner and one that could have been avoided had it been noticed in 
time. More than that, it had been serving as a breeding ground for the 
scale for several years and other orchards hi the same vicinity had become 
Infested. It is safe to say that the saving of that one orchard would have 
been the means of saving more money to the community than the entire 
appioprlatlons for this work amount to in five years. And this la only 
a single case of many that could be mentioned. With an additional ap- 
propriation of two thousand dollars a year for this work the State Ento- 
mologist conld employ competent men, with the necessary outfit, to go 
into these infested localities and give demonstrations as to the prepara- 
tion and use of the spraying mixtures, and supervise the work generally. 
This, In my opinion. Is the only way we shall be able to succeed In getting 
coutrol of the San Jose scale in this State. 

In order to show that the amount asked for is within reason, it may 
not he out of place to state that Ohio has appropriated $10,000 and Illinois 
$0,000 annually for this same work. 

SCALE-INFESTED DISTRICTS. 

During the past year the San Jose scale has been found In several new 
localities, and In a few cases it was found so near to nurseries that It 
became a serious question as to the advisability of giving the owners 
certificates, although the nursery stock was to all appearances free from 
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infeat&tlon. In all such cflsea we have Rdvlsed the nurserymen to take 
the matter In hand and see that the instructions given to the owners ol 
infested stock were carried out. 

Last year thirty-two counties were reported aa having had the aeale. 
To this Hat may now be added seven more, viz., Warrick, Orange, Davleaa, 
Jay. Hancock, Randolph and Elkhart. Vunderbui^h County Is perhaps 
the worst Infested county In the State— at least, more Infested orchards , 
have been found there than elsewhere. During the summer I visited the 
Southei-n Insane Hospital, near E^'ansvillc, and found that the autboritlea 
tliere had destroyed a good pxaaj trees and shrubs according to the di- 
rections given one year ago: but there were others badly Infested which 
were condemned. My assistant, Mr. J. G. Gentry, found several Infested 
orchards near McCutcheonvllle, in the same county, but the owners had 
been using the spray pump to good advantage, so that the outlook In that 
locality Is quite encouraging. 

The only infested trees found thus far in Orange County were in PaoU, 
and these had been given such vigorous treatment that scarcely a live 
scale remained at the time of my visit In August. Princeton, Gibson 
County, however, was not so fortunate. Here the scale was found to be 
pretty well scattered all over the city, and while the city council Qnally 
took some action concerning it, yet practically nothing had been done, 
and the insect was left to continue Its depredations indefinitely. 

In the town of Linton, Greene County, where so many of the houses 
are either owned or rented by miners, who have but little time or In- 
clination, for that matter, to devote to su.?:i matters, the condition Is even 
worse than It was a year ago. Here, too, the town authorities, I believe, 
ordered all Infested trees to be destroyed, but made no provisions for 
carrying the order Into effect; hence the usual result. It Is of no use for 
towns or cities to pass laws relating to this matter without making some 
one responsible for their enforcement. 

A few weeks ago 1 received a scale-Infested branch of an apple tree 
from the village of Fortville, Hancock County, I visited the place and 
found that in one orchard, situated In the edge of town, nearly every tree 
was more or less Infested, and some were so near dead as to be past sav- 
ing. Here, as In many other places, I found that the trees which were 
originally Infested came from the Hoover & Gains nursery, Dayton, Ohio, 
some years ago. before the firm went out of business. I was Informed 
that the agent who sold those trees also filled several other orders there, 
so It is more than likely that other orchards in that locality are infested. 

Mr. H. H. Swalm, Assistant Inspector for tlie northern end of the 
State, reported two cases of the scale In the town of Redkey, Jay County, 
and one In Union City, Randolph County. He also found ten city lots In 
the citj of Marlon which were more or less Infested. 
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Owing to the watchfiil eye of Sylvt«tsr JolinBDn, I was enabled to lo- 
cate tbe presence of scale In several city lots lu Irvington, and prescribed 
remedies for the same. 

During the first week in December I recelred some scale-lnfeeted 
branches from Washington, Daviess Count;, which Is tbe first intimation 
of Infestation from that quarter. Judging from the appearance of the 
specimens it has been there for some time, and will require heroic meas- 
ures to eradicate it. In all of these eases the owners have l>een given 
copies of the law governing their cases an! advised concerning treatmwit. 
In some cases the seed has fallen on good ground, and is bringing forth 
fruit, but in others it fell among the briars and was apparently choked. 

OTHER SPECIES OF INSECTS. 

No serious outbreaks of other injurious species have been reported to 
me during the year, although hundreds of letters have been received con- 
■ oerning different species and their treatment. 

The woolly aphis has been quite troublesome In Switzerland and a 
few other southern counties, but this is found more or less common every 
year m these localities. 

During the latter part of the summer I received specimens of the 
elm borer (Saperda tridentata), which was said to be doing much injury 
to the elm shade trees In the city of Vlncennes. This is one of the insecta 
which 1b verj', difficult to treat after it once gets into the tree, and so we 
mnst depend very largely upon our friends the parasites for help In 
holding them In check. 

The cottony maple-scale (Fulvlnaria enunlerabilis) was reported as 
doing a great amount of damage to the shade trees of Kentlaud, Newton 
Connty. 

The corn-root worm (DIabrotica longicomis) has again been heard 
from, and It will continue to make Itself known as long as farmers coa- 
tlnue to grow corn after com indefinitely. 

A new species of aphis was discovered on some Houghton gooseberry 
plants on the grounds of Mr. George Blup, IndianaiioUs, where they were 
doing considerable damage. A curious fact about this insect was that It 
seemed to he verj- partial to that one variety. Mr. Blue had planted a flve- 
acre field to Houghton, but there was an occasional mixture of some other 
variety. In no case was the mixture touched, while the Houghton plants 
on ^ther side were hadly damaged. Not iwlng'able to Identfy the species, 
I sent specimens to tlie United States Entomologist at Washington, D. C, 
who hiformed me that It was a new species, never before reported. As I 
was not able to secure tbe winged forms of the Insect, a detailed descrip- 
tion will have to go over till another year. 
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NURSERY INSPECTION. 

■ During the Inspection period, wMt-h exteuds from June lit to Octolwr 
1st, we have inspected one hundred and fifty-eight nurseries. Some of the 
olA growers ha\e gone out of business and several new ones have started 
In, so that the number remains prnctleally the same. One waa refused a 
certificate on account of the presence of San Jose scale, and several others 
whose stock waa found to be too close to the danger line were required 
to fumigate all stock twfore sending It out. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT ,FOR THE YEAR ENDINti OCTOBER 
ai. 1904. 



Amount received from the State Treasurer on' vouchers submitted 
to State Auditor - ? 



Traveling expenses, including hotel bills and livery hire. . $2C1 65 

Postage, express and telegrams 20 42 

Stationery and printing 41 67 

Per diem of self and assistants 67G 25 

$999 99 

President Stevens; Any questions or remarlis? 

Prof. Troop: I desire to say, while it Is fresh in my mind, that I 
very much desire to get this matter before the Legislature this winter in 
a way that they wilt take some action and give us more help, and I would 
like very much if every one of you who are here would assist, and I hope 
every farmer and fruit grower will make it a point to see your Senators 
and Representatives and explain matters to them, so that when It cornea 
up before them they will know what It means. These things often come 
before the I>?gislature, and before the Committee on Appropriations, and 
they do not know what the value of It is, and they consequently pass it 
by, but if you will make It a point and see your various representatives 
at home before they come here and explain matters and tell tliem Just 
what Is needed, it will go a long way. 

Mr. Apbie: Mr. President, the Auditing Committee hare the following 
report to submit: 
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"Tour committee, appointed to audit the accounts of the Secretary and 
Treasurer, report that they have carefully examined the books and 
vouchers and find them to correspond witb each other, and believe them 
to be correct. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOSEPH C. RATLIFP, 
J, W. APPLE, 
CHARLES N. LINDLEY." 

Mr. Swalm: I move that the report of the Auditing Committee be 
accepted aa read. 

Mr. Grossman: I second the motion. 

The motion was voted upon and carried. 

President Stevens: We are now ready to hear the report of the com- 
mittee on the President's address. Mr. Stvahu. will you take the chair? 

Mr. Swafm took the chair. 

Mr. Zlon; To the Members of the Indiana Horiiciritnral Society— 
Your committee, to which was referred the annual address of our Presi- 
dent, W. W. Stevens, -report that we found pleasure and instruction 
in his review of the past and present horticultural conditions of the State 
and the urgent need of our people Ijeing Instructed in modern horticultural 
methods and how to market their products— and that our society must 
also enlarge Its labors, become progressive, practical and buslnesaltke In 
order that It may meet and carry out the increasing demands of our 
horticultural people and domestic consumers— that our people may no 
longer be required to depend upon New York and other far away states 
for Inferior "bulk" apples. 

We have carefully considered his recommendation that the horticul- 
tural interests of our state are now in such a promising condition as to 
require the constant attention of a Secretary, and that our society shall 
have exclusive use of Room 11, according to former arrangements, or 
else secure other rooms that our exhibits, records and literature, may 
be properly cared for, and that the office be open daily to the people 
and the public. We recommend committees to secure financial means 
and rooms as suggested. 

We also recommend a resolution that our Secretary be authorized to 
Inform President Rooaevelt, the Postmaster General, and our Congress- 
men and Senators that our society unanimously demand a parcel post 

7— Hortiaultnre, 
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system, such as Is In England, which will enflble oar Crnit growers and 
gardening merchauts to deliver their products to consumers at about 
one-fourth the exorbitant, proliibltive rates* now demanded by our esi 
prees companies. 

J. M. ZION, 
H. M. STOUT. 

Committee on I'resident'a Address. 
There is also a minority report. 
Chairman Swaim: We will now hear the minority report, 

Mr. Custer: Your committee, to whom was referred the President's 
address, report that we found pleasure and instruction in bis review of 
the past and present horticultural conditions of the state and the argent 
need of bur people being instructed in modern horticultural methods and 
bow to market their products, and that our sopiety must also enlarge Its 
lal>orH, become progressive and businesslike in order that it may meet 
and carry out the increasing demands of our iiorticulturists and domestic 
consumers, that our people may no longer be required to depend on New 
York and other far away states for inferior bulk apples. That our society 
shall have the exclusive use of Room 11, according to former arrange- 
ments. We also reeommend a resolution that our society be authorized 
to inform the Postmaster General that our society unanimously demand 
a parcel post system timt our fruit growers, gardeners and merchants 
may hai'e the benefit of such system. 

All of whiuli is respectfully submitted. 

L. B. CUSTER. 

Mr. Ouster; I move you, Mr. President, that the minority report be 
accepted. 

Sylvester Johnsoni I second the motion. 

Mr. Tillson: It may be possible that I don't hear very well, but I 
didn't hear so much difference. The majority report was simply a little 
longer. I wish the committee, or some one else, would explain the re- 
Mr. ZIon: One is progressive and the other wants to keep right along 
in the old ruts. I think this society should be progressive. I think we 
should carry on the business so that if would be a credit to the state. 
The majority report asks for an appropriation large enough to give us a 
permanent office Bnd a secretary who shaiil devote his whole time to the 
work and keep the office open as a headquarters for horticulturists where 
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there may be kept on exhibition specimens of fruit In its aeasoii. a mueeam 
of Insect pests, diseases, etc., so that they may Instruct the people and 
disseminate knowledge among tbe people who come there for It I think 
we should have a concurrence In the majority report 

Professor Troop: I want to' ask Mr. Zlon If they made a recommenda- 
tion as to the amount of an appropriation they want? 

Mr. Zion: We did not do that, but we might 

Mr. Custer: The majority report is like the minority report except 
that !t contains more. The minority report strikes out from the majority 
report: "We have carefully considered his recommendation that the hor- 
ticultural interests of our state are now In such a promising condition as 
to require the constant attention of our Secretary or some other practical 
hcwticulturlst." Then further we strike out: "and open such to the pub- 
lic," The minority report leaves these two sentences out This Is what 
we do not want 

Mr. Zlon: I feel that I should say something more in refwence to 
this. It seems to me that the minority wants to remain In the same old 
business rut, so they think we do not need to do anything further. Now 
ne want to get out of this old, antiquated rut. We must make progress, 
and I do not think we are asking any teo much from the State Legis- 
lature. 1 think we should have a room open to the public every business 
day In the year. 

Mr, Custer: I am opposed to that. 

Mr. Zlon: I believe we are able to keep open a room In the city of 
Indianapolis every business day and every business hour lu the year, and 
transact business, and I want this proposition properly put before the 
Legislature to show them why we want an Increased appropriation, and 
how we want to use it, for I believe the Legislature will be lll)eral and 
give us the contribution If they understand why we want it. There 
should be some way for horticulturists who come to the city to get 
Information and knowledge, and they could keep sending in exhibits at 
different times In the year. 1 would be glad to send specimens of my 
apEdes at different times, I am deeply Interested In this matter, and If 
we are to remain In the same old rut our society and our state will be 
injured and so I am opposed to continuing the association the way It has 
been running for tbe last five years. I think: we should have ten thousand 
dollars from the State of Indiana. The agricultural board received that 
sum from the State of Indiana, and'why not the horticultural board. I 
hope the resolution that was offned by the maju'lty of this committee 
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will go through. We want a beadquarters and we mual nave money In 
order to have them. We appeal to you now. This IB a good proposition 
and I think It will meet with favor bo I ask that the majority report be 
concurred in. 

Mr. Hobbs: I am In favor of the majority report with this exception: 
That Is, let us Qrst secure the appropriation and then we can adopt 
this open office method, but I think It unsafe to attempt to keep 
an open office before we get the appropriation. My experience with the 
Indiana legislature la the last twenty-flve years has lead me to believe 
that they are very uncertain In regard to appropriations. 1 am In 
sympathy with all progressive Ideas. 

Mr. Zion: If you will read our report yon will see that Is what It 
means. We suggested that a committee be appointed to petition for the 
appropriation for this purpose. Of course If we do not receive the appro- 
priation we cannot have an open office. 

Mr. Custer: There Is nothing In your report that would Indicate that 

Mr. Swalm: Mr. Hobbs has the floor. 

Mr. Hobbs: If we can secure a sufficient appropriation from the Legis- 
lature to keep an open house during the yeai' I am in favor of doing it 
and I think thereby we will advance the horticultural Interests of the 
state. I am not In favor of the majority report unless It carries with it 
the Idea of the appropriation first 

Mr. Custer: Neither report referred to the appropriation first. Neither 
one of these reports says a word about the I.iegi8latlve Committee and 
the appropriation. 

Mr. Zion: If you'll read the report you will see. 

Mr. Custer: I can not find It In the majority report Possibly you had 
better find it for me. 

Sylvester Johnson: I seconded the motion to adopt the minority re- 
port, and I had as I thought very good reasons for doing so. I think 
the majority report very Impracticable In the first place. That room 
over there was set apart for the Stnte Horticultural Society, but It does 
not control It exclusively and other organizations in the state can have 
their meetlnfiB there when they vpant to. Mr. Flick and I have met In that 
room every Friday, ^nd I think that fully one-half of the time when we 
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have come there that room has been occupied. It le ueed for public meet- 
ings, committee meetings, aeeoclatlons, etc. Other arrangements will have 
to be made IC we Iteep it open permanently. The State House Oustodian 
claims that it was set apart for meetings, etc. 

Mr. Howland: It looks to me that this society needs to make progress 
or quit business. I think Indiana is behind the times If we cannot afford 
to do what Massachusetts did thirty years ago, to my certain iinowledge. 
Thirty years ago I went to Boston and was passing along down the 
street and I passed by an open door and saw quite a few gentlemeh stand- 
ing aronnd and I discovered that there was quite a fruit display there 
— everything that was growing In that season was there— and I asked 
what the meaning of this was. I asked them why there was so much 
fruit on display. They Informed me that this was their custom, that 
they always displayed the fruit of the season in this room and the public 
was invited to come In at all times and inspect It and ask questions in 
regard to its cultivation. Now that was thirty years ago. I had the 
pleasure of visiting an institution of the very kind you are advocating 
right there in Boston. It seems to rae that with the rapid strides Indiana 
ha« made in the last thirty years that we ought to have arrived at the 
point where-we can afford to do what Massachusetts did thirty years 
ago. If our society is worth anything, it is worth everything to us, and 
we should induce the Legislature to carry on this Institution by giving 
us the means, and in this way benefit the whole citiaenship of the State 
of Indiana. Tliere Is no good reason why the Horticultural Society of the 
State of Indiana should not receive encouragement from the state. Other 
institutions do, and there Is no good reason why we should not. I have 
been in many of your meetings, but I never took an active part, because I 
was not a fruit grower in what you might call a wholesale way. I grow 
enough fruft to feed my family and friends. I would be pleased to see 
this society take a step forward Instead of backward. I think that this is 
a small thing to ask for. The horticulturists of the State of Indiana con- 
tributed largely to the building of this State House, aud we have a right 
to demand certain things, and we are entitled to them. We have a right 
to ask for a room and an appropriation sufficient to run It. 

W. W. Stevens: I have one word to add, I have considered this mat- 
ter very carefully and I have nothing at Interest but the success of the 
society, and la my address I made such a recommendation as I thought 
was for the best Interest of the society and state. When I took Into con- 
sideration that we had an appropriation of fifteen hundred dollars It 
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seemed to me tbat It was time to take advanced steps, and I see nothing 
that we can do until we enlarge tLe duties oC onr Secretary or some one 
competent to give advice along horticultural lines in tbis Btat«. It did 
not seem to me that we could do this work successfully with the appro- 
priation we have now of fifteen hundred dollars. Two hundred and fifty 
dollars must go to lieeplng the esperlmental orchard. That leaves one 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. It seems to me that we might 
cut down our little outside expenses, but I hardly think we could cut 
them down that much. This would leave something In the neighborhood 
of nine hundred dollars to do this work with, and I think we could then 
go before the nest Legislature and ask for miwe substantial aid. In 
regard to this room. We have only been occupying It one day in the 
week. When we vacate it the other days of course the custodian will 
permit Its use to hold meetings. When it is used by other persons It Is 
impossible for us' to keep records and things there. We have a right to 
an office in this building the same as the Secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture and the State Statistician, or any other officer fhat fs doing state 
business. Whenever we occupy a room all the while, there will be no 
trouble In getting a room assigned to us for our exclusive nse. If there 
is anything better than my suggestions I am ready and willing to take it 
up, but I do insist tnat we take advanced steps to advance the hOTti- 
cultural Interests, 

Mr. Ttllson: In the first place we can not get a man for less than 
twelve hundred dollars. It seems to me that we can use the money to a 
better advantage than to pay It to a Secretary. I do not think it would 
be advisable to hire the Secretary to stay in the office. 

Mr. Flick: I would like to make this statement. The reason that the 
Secretary does not do his work here In the office Is because we can not 
keep our records here and 1 can not afford to be carrying them back and 
forth from the residence to the office here. We know this, that It would 
not necessarily cost twelve hundred dollars to keep a person la the office. 
It la not necessary for the Secretary to stay In the office, but the office' 
could be kept open and someone could be there to take charge of things 
and answer questions at any time at a much less sum. We might have 
the office occupied by a young man, a woman or girl that conld fill the 
position. She could keep up the correspondence, keep the office open, etc., 
and It would not necessarily cost much more that It i» costing at the 
present time. That woman or man or girl, whoever It might be, could 
do the routine work In the office, and the Secretary himself could be at 
outside business. He could be going about over the state working up an 
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iDterest in the society. We are itot trying to influence anyone, but we 
want to get these facts before you. The State Forestry Association 
maiutoins an office with two assistants. What do they do in that office? 
For what does our State Statistician Iteep an office open with three or 
four assistants? Our State Board of Agriculture keeps an office open 
and a man, and employs a typewriter tlie year round. It tliis much worli 
is necessary and profitable in these branches. o£ our State Government, 
why not necessary in this? I thin): we should thini; of these things aert- 
oualy and if we can not settle these qu(?stious ourselves in convention we 
should refer them to a committee and have them report on it. 

Prof. Troop: It has been stated here that we can not keep our records 
In that room. I would like to know why it is impossible? We have desks 
there with locks on them, and it seems to me we could keep things 
safely. 

Secretary Flick; When the office was turned over to rae I found . 
scarcely anything there but an empty desk and a considerable pile of 
books called a lihrary. Notlilng could be locked. The locks were broken. 
I went to the trouble of having a locksmith make new locks, but the 
same thing happened again. 

Prof. Troop: What are the janitors in this building doing? 

Secretary Flick; It is a public room and the public can come and hold 
their meetings because it Is claimed that it was set apart In that way. 

Prof. Troop; What are our custodians here for! Shouldn't they be 
seeing about this? 

Secretary Flick: I do not see that they could do anything under the 
circumstances. The fact is we liave lost property out of that room . 
when under lock and key. That room is open for all sorts of meetings 
according to the laws governing the State Hou^e, It is open to the public 
for meetings. I understand there are numerous keys, so that quite a num- 
ber have access to the room, at pleasure. As I understand the report we 
were to have some other room that would be set apart especially and ex- 
clusively for this society. 

Chairman Swaim: There are other matters to come before this society 
this. afternoon and we would like to hear this report read. It has Ijeen 
called for. 

Mr. Zlon then read the majority report. 

D,gH,.ed.yGOOgIe 



Chairman Swalm: Tbe queBtlon before the house Is to adopt the 
minority report upoa the President's address. 

A rising vote was taken and the motion was lost. 

Mr. Zion: I move the adoption of the majority report 

Mr. Rowland: I second the motion. 

Mr. Beed; I move, as an amendment, that this report be referred to 
a committee to be acted upon nest year. 

Sylvester Johnson: I second the motion. 

Mr. Zlon: Thle Is simply a matter of killing good time. We have 
(Tied the strength of tlils eouventioD, and I feel that we should proceed 
with business. 

Mr. Howland: If that motion carries It means that this matter must 
go over for two years, for the Legislature will not meet again for two 
years. I think we should taice it up at once. 

Chairman Swalm: The question Is on the amendment. 

Mr. Hobbs; I am perfectly willing that this shall be referred to a com- 
mittee with power to act favorably in case they get the appropriation. 
I am willing that this money should be spent In this way tf we get tbe 
money to spend. I do not care to commit myself nnless 1 know how this 
Is going to come out, 

W. W. Stevens: For your benefit I will say that 1 recommend it be 
referred to the Executive Committee with power to act That was the 
recommendation, 

Mr. Tillson: I move an amendment to tbe amendment by stating "the 
Executive Committee." 

Mr, Reed: I accept the amendment 

A rising vote was taken and tbe amendment was carried. 

Chairman Swalm: The amendment Is carried, and the President's ad- 
dress will be referred- to the Executive Committee with power to 8Ct- 
WiU you now yotg on the majority report? 
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jj'-i?6>tiv Johnson: I am not mucb ot a parliamentarian, but I think 
when a matter has been moved and seconded and carried Id reference to 
referring a, matter to a certain committee that that Is the end of It 

Chairman Swaim: I think we can take action on the majority report. 
This was an amendment to the report and the acceptance of the report 
carries with it the amendment. 

It was voted apon and carried. 

Chairman Swaim: Will you now take the chair, Mr. Stevens? 

President Stevens: Are there any other reports, Mr. Secretary? There 
were some more reports to come In from the different districts. Are 
they In? 

Secretary Flick: I do not believe they are all in, Mr. Cbairman. 

Frof, Troop: I move you that tiiese reports be handed to the Secre- 
tary without reading them,- and that they be included In his report. 

Mr. Stout: I second the motion. 

It was voted npon and carried. 

President Stevens; The nest thing on the program Is the election ot 
officers. 

Mr. Tlileon: I move you, Mr. President, that we proceed at once with 
the election of officers. 

Mr. Swaim: I second the motion. 

The motion was voted uiK)n and carried. 

Mr. Zion: I make a motion that a committee be appointed by this so- 
ciety to look after the furnishing of material to the Indiana Farmer for 
publication along horticultural lines. 

Mr. Stout: I second the motion. 

The motion was voted upon and carried. 

Mr. Snodgrass: I do not believe, Mr. President, that these gentlemen 
arp in order. We were to proceed with the election of officers. 
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Under the usual procedure the following nominations and dectlona 
were made: 

Messrs. C. W. Foote, H. H. Swalm and Warder W. SteveuB were nomi- 
nated for President. Upon balloting Mr. Stevens was elected. 

H. H. Swaim was nominated for Vice-President and upon motion was 
elected by receiving the entire vote of the convention. 

C. M. Hobbs, Sylvester Johnson and !<. B, Custer were nominated for 
Treasurer. Mr. Hobbs and Mr JobnsoD withdrew and the entire ballot 
was cast for Mr. Custer for Treasurer. 

Prof. Jas. Trooj> and W. B. Flick were nominated for Secretary. Upon 
balloting Mr. Flick was elected. 

Mr. B. Y. Teas was elected as member of tlie Bicecutive Committee. 

The following were elected members of tl'e Committee on Horticulture; 
W. J. Ritterskamp, Princeton, First District; W. C. Reed, Vlncennes, 
Second District; Clias. N. Lludley, Salem, fhlrd District; John Tllson, 
Franklin. Fourth District; Jas. Little, Cartershurg, Fifth District; D. B. 
Hoffman, Winchester. Sixth District; J. J. Mllhous. Valley MIllH. Seventh 
District; A. W. Shoemaker, Dalevllle, Eighth District; J. N. Snodgrass, 
Kirklln, Ninth District; 11. \V, Henry, I.apoite, Tenth District; Snead 
Thomas, Marlon, Eleventh District; J. C. Grossman, Wolcottvllle. Twelfth 
District; C. W. Foote, South Bend, Thirteenth Dlslrlct. 

President Stevens: The election of officers having been completed, 
what Is your further pleasure? 

Mr. C. M. Hobbs: It has been customary to appoint the Legislative 
Committee In open session, before adjournment. 

President Stevens: I would prefer that the society appoint the com- 

Thereupon the society apimlnted C. M, Hobbs, John Tilson and W. B. 
Flick, as the Legislative Committee. 

Secretary Flick: Inasmuch as Mr. Sylvester Johnson, wbo has de- 
clined to serve any longer as Treasurer and in which office he has served 
UB so long and faithfully, I deem It fitting and proper to offer the follow- 
ing resolution: 

I move you that we extend to Mr, Johnson, our faithful Treasurer, a 
rising vote of thanks as a small token of our appreciation of his long and 
efficient service as Treasurer of this society. 
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Mr. Grossman: I most Iieartllj second the motion. 

The motion was unanlmouBly carried. 

President Stevens: What further business have 70U? If none, a 
motion to adjourn la in order. 

Mr. Kingsbury: l move that we adjourn. 

Mr. Stoat: I second the motion. 

The motion was put to vote and carried and the President declared the 
adjonmment. 



REPORTS OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON HORTI- 
CULTURE FOR imL 

(The following letter was addressed to memljers of tlie above com- 
mittees a month previous to the annual meeting:) 

Dear Sir— Please prepare fur the anunal meeting of our society, De- 
cember 7 and 8, 1904, a report of the condition of horticulture In your 
district We desire to obtain a full report from each district of the State. 
The idea being to learn the conditions of the different districts and the 
state at large and devise. If possible, plans for a forward movement all 
along the line. Your assistance is indispensable in this Instance. Per- 
haps from two to four pages of legal cap space would be about right for 
the length. You might cover points of: 

1. General conditions. Is there any advancement or decadence in your 
district in horticultural matters? 

2. Fafm orchards and plantings. Are farms generally supplied wltli 
orchards and fmlt gardens? Are they well cared for? Why? Any new 
plantings? Particularize. 

3. Commercial orchards and gardens. Any commercial orchards? 
Gardens? Give names of owners, postoffico address, and area. Is It a 
profitable Investment? What can suitable fruit land be bought for per 
acre for this purpose? 

4. Any forward movement with regard to the beautifying of public 
school grounds, country roads, parks, etc.? 

5. What local horticultural and civic societies In your district? Please 
^ve name of president and secretary with postofflce address of each. 

6. Suggestions: In your opinion, what is needed to better conditions 
in your district, etc.? ^ 

Digitized .yCOOgle 
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The ahove is merely suggestive, and yon may follow your own Ideas 
as to the nature of the report, however, avoiding the old plan of rehears-' 
iDg the crop conditions of the previous seasons. Keep In mind tbat we 
want Bometbing as a basis for planning future work. 

Hoping to see you and yowr family at our annual meeting and earn- 
estly soliciting your active co-operation In the WOTk of our society. 
I am, yours truly, 

W. B. PDIOK, 

Secretary. 
Reports have been received from almost all the thirteen districts in 
time for publication. 

REPORT OF CONDITIONS OP HOBTICULTDRB IN FIRST 
DISTRICT. 

To the Members of the Indiana Horticultural Society: 

Gentlemen— Being familiar only with conditions in Gibson, parts of 
Vanderburgh, Pike and Posey counties my report will not be complete as 
to the entire First District. The general condition of orchards in above 
named counties is fair, as nature lias been generous in providing condi- 
tions that orchards once planted and fairly well cared for for a few years 
generally take care of themselves pretty well ever after. 

Nearly every farm m this section has its orchard. Sometimes cover- 
ing an acre, more often five or six of them, while there is quite a 
sprinkling of commercial orchards near Princeton, Oakland City and 
Hazleton, covering in most instances from forty to eighty acres of land. 
Quite a per cent., probably IS per cent, of the older setting and near GO 
per cent, of the newer, are pear, mostly Kieffer, and the soil and cli- 
mate seem well suited to grow fine Kleffers, nearly fifty car loads 
of them having been shipped from the immediate vicinity of Princeton. 
Whether or not apple orchards are paying I do not know. Pear orchards 
are, while peach orchards are being cut down as unprofitable: Some of 
our leading apple growers are Hon. C. A. Buskirk, Henry Yeager, A. D. 
Green, E. P. Downey, all of Princeton; R«v. Wm. Strickland, Francisco; 
Mr. Spain, Hazletou; Col. Cockram and -■ - , of Oakland City. 

Ben Davis is the only apple grown here In quantities, while Grimes 
Golden and Jonathan are being liberally set in late years. Land suitable 
for orchards would cost from $25 to 530 per acre for broken, hilly sites, 
up to ?80 (o $100 for fairly level loam near our cities. 

Gibson County will have upwards of 100 miles of rock roads when 
all have been finished that are now under construction and the othH^ 
counties are fast following In the Improved road movement. Patoka 
Towoship will have some fifty miles when those now under coa8tractl<Hi 
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are made. Conslderlog that all tbe material must be brougM by rail from 
thirty to sixty miles distance at an eoormoua expense, tbls ia a creditable 
fi Lowing. 

II more plain and definite knowledge were spread among farmers 
as to how, when and what with and wherefore to spray we could have 
some splendid fruit. Tbere Is little spraying done here, excepting Meesra. 
Buakirk, Yeager, and a few others who practice It aomft. 

W. J. RITTBRSKAMP. 

HORTICULTURAL REPORT FOR FIFTH DISTRICT. 

The past season has been about an average one. Small fruits yielded 
well and prices were very satisfactory. Boxes and crates, however, were 
hard to get and prices higher. Some fruit lost from this reason. Ghraries 
were short and WM'my, while plums were overabundant, fine quality and 
light demand and low priced. Peaches were plentiful in some localities, 
but trees were allowed to overbear, causing fruit to be small and Unde- 
sirable. Pears set a full crop but blight was the ^orst for years, caoB- 
Ing not only the fruit to drop but many trees were ruined. Apples where 
sprayed were an average crop, but the neglected orchards were a cmh- 
plete failure, practically speaking. Twig blight was prevalent In moat 
localities and did much damage to newly planted orchards of which tbere 
are some fine ones In this district. Ocnerally speaking Interest In horti- 
culture in this district is on the wane. Most farmers have an orchard 
and some smalt fruits, hut tney are badly neglected and are breedlug 
places for all bad Insects and pests. R^eated trials have been made 
to ot^anlze local societies, but those sufficiently Interested are so widely 
separated that not enough members can be secured in any locality. 

Tbe need for a live society In each county is manifest Rural school 
grounds are unattractive, farm homes do not receive the attention th^ 
should, while roadsides are grown up with weeds and brush. This does 
not apply to every section, however, as we have some as beautiful country 
homes and well kept roads as can be found In the state, but tbe neglected 
is too much in evidence. The rush for money and attempt to run too 
much land Is mainly accountable for conditions. 

There are some paying orchards here, but land Is too high priced to 
offer Inducements to fruit growers, tbe price ranging from- $40 to $100 
per acre. , 

Berries and small fruits which seldom fall and always pay well are 
grown commercially, hut not as much as should he. 

The only hope Cor a change Is in educating the rising generation by 
teaching agriculture, etc., In the public schools. 

HVAN B. DAVIS. 
Flalnfleld. 
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REPORT FROM SIXTH DISTRICT. 

Richmond. Ind., December 6, 1904. 
To the Indiana State Hortlcultnral Society: 

Yonr committee from the 9lstb congressional district bega leave to 
make Its second annual report as follows; 

I- have not taken the privilege to visit other counties of my district, 
but to take Wayne County as an average the general conditions of hiwtl- 
cultnre have not been as good as former years, and especially last year, 
tbe late, cold spring caused much of the fruit buds to miscariy, even 
TChere there was an abundance of bloom. The apple crop generally was 
small, knotty, wormy, and Inclined to rot on the tree, even the Ren Davis 
was hardly worth picking. Farmers mostly have Just orchard enough tix 
their own use. and tUKe but little care of them. Time in their crops Is 
too precious during spraying season for' that work. I am not aware of 
many new orchards being set out. No doubt a systematic order of spray- 
ing would help clear tbe knotty and wormy ones. While our own apples 
are poor, the markets are Cull of as fine apples as ever grew, and cheap, 
ranging from fifty to seventy-five cents a bushel. They come mostly 
from the north. Pears fared much as tbe apple, except the Kieffer. which 
were fine and in abundance. The blight played havoc with most of our 
trees. 

Peaches not much good. Last winter was too cold and the buds were 
killed. Wayne County and the Sixth District never had such a crop of 
plums as the past season, both In quality and quantity. The curcuUo 
seemed to sit back in awe of the big crop and did not bother It much. 

As to smaller crops, the strawberry took on a second bloom and made 
a full average crop of first-class berries. Dry weather set In and spoiled 
the prospects of a fine raspberry and blackberry crop. 

The farmers generally are not so well supplied with fruits as th^ 
should be. It Is not the fault of the soil, neither so much In th« climate, 
as pure neglect and carelessness in the farmers themselves. Those that 
have orchards or fruit of any kind adapted to this climate, where 
they put their hdart and time to the work make a success. Mr. Dougherty 
and Mr. Whitely, near Cambridge City, are examples. There is much 
land In the Sixth Distilct that is broken and hilly, well adapted to fruits 
of almost any kind suitable to this climate. This land can be bought for 
from thirty to flfiy dollars per acre. Inviting anyone with but little 
capital who is willing to put his brains and hands to work In that direc- 
tion, on the road t 
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I cannot name all the horticultural societies In this district It 1b ti^r 
duty to report Indlvldunllj to the state society. The Wayne County Horti- 
cultural Society flourishes and sends In Ita annual report without fail. 

As to good roads and civic societies: Improvem^it in' the way of good 
roads has become a necessity in order to secure rural malt routes. There 
has been much done In the way of grading and graveling, so that the 
country roads in Wayne County may be considered from fair to good. 
As to beautifying the roadsides by planting trees, shrubbery or otherwise, 
very little, if auy, is to be seen. We have a civic society organized within 
\he city of Richmond for the purpose ot beautifying the city and country 
around about, but its work has been mostly confined to tailt and essays, 
without any perceptible signs of Improvement by the outside world. 
Thei-e is a gn-at nefd of worlt along this line. Mostly, country school 
bouses are neatly arranged, artistically built, with neat fences and shade 
trees surrounding them; also supplied with libraries. It seems to me 
one of the greatest needs of the farmer today Is encouragement in the 
way of planting fruits, especially small fruits Cor domestic purposes. A 
majority of homes are without these delicacies only as they are bought 
from the gardener. This should not be. I have answered inquiries as 
I understand thera, and filled my allotted space. 

CALEB W. KING, 
Member of Ckimmittee. 



REPORT FROM THE SEVENTH DISTRIOT, 
(Composed of Marion County, Indiana.) 

There seems to be quite a diversity of opinion In this district on mat- 
ters of horticulture. Some, sections are decidedly of the opinion that 
horticulture is a flat failure, that the farmer who plants trees, vines 
and plants for fruit is entirely beliind the times, because It is an estab- 
lished fact that trees, vines and plants will not pay the owner anything 
but work and worry and produce a place to spend bis money. While In 
other localities farmers are awake to the fact that there is money in 
fruits, and lots of it where the riglit kinds are planted and cared for. 

There are many farms In the district where there is not a half dozen 
fruit trees to be found anywhere on the farm, and no raspberries or 
blackberries only those growing wild along the fence or in the woods. 
A grape vine c.in not be found Why? A single vine costs flfly cents, 
and who can afford such extravagance as that? And. as to strawberries — 
the idea! You might Know there is nothing of that kind on the farm. 

There are iocalitips where every farmer has a good orchard of apple, 
pear, peacb, plum, cherry and quince, with an ample supply of grapes. 
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while strawberries, raspberries aod blackberries are in such abondance 
that it talcea many haada to harvest the crop, and large loads are taken 
daily to market, usually with good returns. In these neighborhoods we 
usually find better health and more contentment than In the localities 
which are the opposite. 

There are but three commercial apple orchards in the district, viz., 
W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind.; Ed. Elckhoff, Wanamater, Ind., and Chris. 
Mueslng, Cumberland, Ind. (The latter ten acres planted In the last two 

There have been quite a number of Kieffer pear orchards planted in 
the laat flfteen years, but a number of these are on the decline on ac- 
count of blight, some of the lat^est pear orchardlats reporting from 75 
to 100 trees dying yearly. 

Many farmers plant trees each year and sow oats In the orchard as 
Boon as the trees are planted, or before, and of course they soon become 
discouraged. 

One great drawback In this district Is the price of land, there being 
but little that Is at all suitable for fruit growing that can be purchased 
for less than $100 per acre, while a great deal of the land suitable for 
fruit growing is worth from {300 to $500 per acre. 

There has been but little attention given to tree planting along the 
public highways from the fact that so few men have, as yet, learned the 
value of beanty. The school grounds are aa a rule without any trees, 
only those supplied by nature Iwfore the school house came. Arbor day 
Is observed In many places, but the trees are so poorly planted, and illy 
cared for that scarcely one in a hundred ever grows. As to parks we have 
none save those about the city of Indianapolis, which are becoming places 
of beauty. 

The groves were God's first temples and today the grove is a fitting 
place to meet and hold sweet communion with Him. 

One correspondent In answering the question, "In your opinion what 
Is needed to better conditions In your part of the county?" says, "Every 
man to vote the Republican ticket at our elections, to vote all the saloons 
out of existence and kill all the dogs and drive the 'nigger' back to his 
home in the south. There are other things badly needed here. We need 
more ready cash here In Perry township to touy votes with, and we have a 
few chicken thieves to spare." 

I think this is a fair sample of many of the would-be horticulturists. 
getting some things where they ought not to be, and doing others which 
are ridiculous in the extreme, hence, with them horticulture is a failure. 
J. J. MILHOUS. 

For Eighth District report see page 49. 

Report from Ninth District received too late tor this report 
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HORTICULTURAL REPORT, TENTH DISTRICT. 

The Tenth District Is composed of the counties of Laporte. Lalce, 
Newton, Jasper, Starke. Pulaski, White, Benton, Warren and Tippecanoe. 
The north border is Lake Michigan, and la cnt In two by the Kankakee 
River, i'he valley of the Kankakee has been a low marsh, mostly covered 
with water, but the past few years have made a wonderful change in this 
part of the district. The river was dredged and cut into one deep chan- 
nel. Land that was nothing, ten years ago, bat bogs and the home of 
the bullfrog, snipe, dogfish and the residence of the hunter and fisher, has 
been turned Into valuable farms that are covered with corn fields, the 
finest in the State. This land, which fifteen years ago could be bought 
for J2 per acre, la now, much of it, worth from $40 to $75 per acre. This 
valley and black prnirie soli found In most of the counties, especially 
Newton, Pulaski, Starke, Benton, Jasper and White, I do not think 
will ever be a fruit growing section. It Is all right for small fruit, but Is 
not the soil adapted to the growing of tree fruits. 

The north tier of counties, including Laporte, Lake and Porter, con- 
tain soil and conditions that are suited to the growing of all kinds of 
fruits. This strip runs through the central part of the counties and is 
from twenty to twenty-fire miles wide. The south ahwe ol Lake Mich- 
igan and Inland three to five miles. In most places a very light sand. Is 
not good for fruit. The climate conditions are not the same on the south 
side of the lake as on the east, where are located the great peach belt of 
Michigan. The reverse seems to be the condition, as peaches will not 
do as well along the south shore of the lake as they will farther Inland. 
We raise better peaches twelve miles south of the lake shore than they 
do close to It, and get a crop oftener. 

Along that strip of land, which I have described above as being suit- 
able to fruit culture, there has been in the last ten years considerable 
advancement. There has been a large number of orchards planted, none 
on a very large scale, but I believe that they will run up Into the hun- 
dreds that will go beyond an acre or more. There has been an Improve- 
ment In the care of old orchards, but the Improvement along this line has 
not been as great as it might be. 

E. 8. Smith, of Westvllle, Is one of the beat apple-growers In the 
northern part of the district. His orchard is kept in an up-to-date con- 
dition by proper cultivation and spraying. His apples consist mostly of 
Prolific Beauty, Baldwins, Jonathan, Northern Spy and a few scattered 
varieties. He has a cold storage la connection with his orchard and 
markets most of his apples during the season at retail, or direct to the 
storekeeper. 
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Dr. O. Iv. Sutherland, of Laporte, has the next largest orchard Id tlie 
tiortliern pnrt of the district. His orchard Is not Itept In as good a con- 
dition as It should be. He also has a large orchard of peaches, plums and 

Wm. M. Walton, of Laporte, is a new convert to fruit- growing. His 
orchard Is about eight years old, and consists of plums, peaches, pears, 
cherries, currants and gooseberries, covering about thirty acres. It la In 
the. pink of perfection, and several thousand bushels of plnms were sold 
this season. His orchard Is an honor to the fruit-growing industry, and 
a good object lesson. He is an enthusiast of the first class. 

A. J. Barnard, of Porter coanty, has a large pear, cherry and plum 
orchard aliout six years old. He Is also quite a small fruit grower. 

Sam B. Wood, of Lake county, postofflce Lottieville, has planted sev- 
eral hundred fruit troes in the last few years, consisting of apples, cher- 
ries and peaclies. 

James Hamilton and George Biglow, of Porter county, planted 1.000 
cherrifS nine years ago. 

There has been several thousand peach trees planted In Laporte 
county during the past two years. I could continue this list Indefinitely, 
and on the whole I thinh horticulture In this part of the district has held 
Its own and has made some good advancements. 

I have some thirty acres in orchard and small fruits myself. All have 
been planteu In the last ten years. The planting of trees and small fmlts 
in the past ten years which has come under my personal observation will 
amount to at least 300 acres. Some of those iilantiiigs li'ave been a fail- 
ure on account of the carelessness of the planter. But where the plant- 
ings have received proper care and cultivation .they have proved a val- 
uable investment, omphaslzing the fact that the soil and climate con- 
ditions are suitable to fruit growing, if the right man Is at the helm. 
There is no cheap land in this district suitable for fruit growing. Most 
of the good fruit farms and orchards are on land worth from $80 to 
?150 per acre. All the land I am using for fruit growing cost me $150 
per acre, without any improvements. Mr, Walton, referred to above, 
paid ?200 per acre for bis land. 

I confess 1 am not personally acqualntetl with the southern part of 
my district, as it Is one of those "ahoestring" districts, longer than the 
moral law, and takes In Tippecanoe county, the seat of the best school 
In the State, and also the home of more- State olllcers than any other 
county in the State, and the home of our friend, .1. M. Zion, of Clarks Hill, 
an apple grower of State and national reputation; a man we are proad 
of having in our district. While I never had the pleasure of visiting or 
seeing his orchard, I am sure that It Is kept up-to-date and an excellent 
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example for horticulturists to follow. Most of us have had the pleasure 
of seeing bis appies at our meetings and at the State Fair, and without 
his assistance at-the World's Fair one of the best parts of the display 
would have been lacking. Taking out the Kautakee marsh, the Lake 
Michigan sand knolls and the prairie land of the district, I am safe In 
saying that the Tenth District can make as good a showing as any other 
part of the State and that there has been satisfactory improvement along 
all linos of horticultural worit during the last ten years, and that we 
are in good condition to keep them np and moving. 

H. W. HBNRT, 
Laporte, Indiana. 
F"or report from Eleventh District, sec page SI. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF J. C. GROSSMAN, COMMITTEEMAN FOR THE 
TWELFTH DISTRICT. 

To the Indiana Horticultural Society, In annual session December 7 and 

8, 1904: 

Mr. President and Members of the Society— I respectfully submit the 
following report: , 

The Twelfth District Is composed of the countlra of Steuben, Lagrange, 
Noble, Dekalb, Allen and WhitJey, situated In the northeastern comer of 
the State. These six counties are the eastern portion of the northern fruit 
belt and are in the celebrated lake region of Northern Indiana. The study 
of the topography and geology of the district discloses hundreds of ex- 
cellent orchard sites that would be the equal of any section In the State 
if some one with capital would develop them. 

Our Secretary sent me a suggestive outline, embracing a number of 
questions along horticultural linos as an aid In making up my report, 
in order to bring out certain facts relative to the present horticultural 
conditions of the district. 

This outline I have endeavored to follow as far as practicable, and as 
a further aid towards having this report accurate and reliable, I sent 
the same questions to several persons In each county In my district, 
asking them to report to me. A number of them complied witli my re- 
quest and I incori>orate their replies in my report. 

Following are the questions sent out: 

(1) General Conditions.— Is there any advancement or decadence In 
horticultural matters? 

(2) Are farms generally supplied with orchards and fruit gardens? 
Are they well cared for? If not, why? Any new plantings? 
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(3) Any commercial orchards? (Give names of owneta and postofflce 
address.) Is it a profitable Inveetment? What can suitable laDd be 
bought at per acre for this purpose? 

(4) Any forward movement in the beautifying of country school 
grounds, public roads, parks, etc.? 

<5) What local horticultural and civic socletleB? Give names of so- 
ciety, President and Secretary, with postofflce aMress. t 

<6) In your opinion, what is needed to better conditions la your dis- 
trict? 

We received replies from beven correspondents up to the evening of 
the Gth. 

W. F. DeVllhIss, Fort Wayne, Allen county, reportsl 

1. General conditions, of recent years, have improved. Tet most 
farmers haul applee to market in bags or In open wagoi) beds. 

2. Most farmers have apple orchards, but few fruit gardens. Both 
are cared for as the ordinary farmer does this wortt. 

3. There are six or seven who make fruit growing a specialty: Henry 
Tilbury, Fort Wayne; Israel Luther, B, R. 4, Fort Wayne; James Sheri- 
dan, Fort Wayne; Samuel Kinsey, Harlan; James Baxter, E. H. 3, Fort 
Wayne; W. F. DeVilbIss, R. R. 4, Fort Wayne. Tes, it Is a profitable 
investment. Suitable land can be purchased for from ^TG to iWO per 
acre. 

4 and 5. Very little. The Civic Improvement Society, of Port Wayne, 
and the Home Makers' Association of Allen County are working along 
these lines. 

6. More public spirited men and women. 

H. M, Widney, St. Joe, Dekalb county, reports as follows: 

1. Aljout holding our own. 

2. Think there is a decrease In farm orchards. Not properly cared 
for. Cause— Neglect and lack of interest Bat few new plantings. 

3. Tes. Howard Northrup, J. D. Lelghty and H. M. Widney, all of 
St. Joe, CherrieB and apples are profitable, bat peaches and plums a 
failure. Price of orchard laid, $45 to JlOO per acre. 

4. Some; not near what It should be. 

5. One Farmers' Club at St. Joe. Also, our county organization In 
support of Farmers' Institutes. Farmers' Club: H. M, Widney, Presi- 
dent, St Joe; R, Wyatt, Secretary, Auburn. Dekalb County Farmers' 
Institute: President, H. M. Widney, St. Joe; Secretary, M. S. Delving, 
Sedan. No horticultural society. 

6. A rousing horticultural society. We are debating the feasibility 
of this matter now. 
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A. G. Lodewlck. of Aubunn, Dekalb county, makes the following 
report: 

1. There le a decadence In horticulture in this county. 

2. No. No. Neglect. Very little. 

3. I know of no commercial orchards In full bearing. I consider 
apples and cherries profitable. From SCO to $100, depending on location. 

4. Some impi'OTement. 

5. There Is no horticultural society in the county. 

G. The laud well adapted to profitable general farming, and farmers 
not Incliued to assume the extra work aud chances of Iruit growing. 
Hore thorough spraying, trimming and cultivation would improve the 
conditions of orchards already set. 

J, W. Moorhouse, Albion, Noble county, Secretary Noble County Horti- 
cultural Society, reports: 

1. There la marked advancement along some lines of bortlcnlture, 
especially In vegetable growing. 

2. They are. But most orchards should be replaced with new trees. 
Gardens are often poorly kept. 

3. Not to my knowledge. At least there are no orchards worthy the 
name of commercial orchard. Land suitable to apple growing can be 
bought for about ?60 per acre. 

' 4. Yes; there is. 
5. We have a Grange at Albion. P. J. Stanley, President, Albion; 
Forest Parker, Secretary, Albion. 

0. Better management, more hard work and absolute free trade. 
Wm. E. Klnsey, Salem Center, Steuben county, makes the following 

1. There is a growing tendency in fruit growing as in other kinds 
of business, to specialty. 

2. Orchards are not being planted as fast as they decay, but a few are 
planting largely and make it a business to supply local demands. 

3. There are some commercial orchards, viz.: Jerry Dutter, Angola, 

Ind,; Johnson, Ashley, Ind.; Frank Johnson, Hudson, Ind. I have 

2,000 plum, 400 peach in bearing. Land suitable for fruit growing can 
be bought at prices from $50vto $75 per acre, owing to location and Im- 
provement 

4. No; not as to school grounds or parks. Road Improvement is 
gradual and constant 

5. None to my knowledge. 

6. Anythhig that will create and maintain an Interest. The dollar Is 
what all are hunting for. Show them that It will pay and yon have 
tbeni. 
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Angola, December 4, 1904. 
Mr. J, G. GrosBman: 

Dear Sir— Your letter of the 29tb Inst came to hand, bat was de- 
layed in transit, so m; reply will be later as a result. I am not well 
prepared to give the Information you wish, as I am engaged in general 
farming and know but little of horticulture, but will do the best I can in 
a general way. To the first would say. there Is an advance along these 
lines; no organized movement, but one that Is obvious to an observer. 
Farms arc not generally well supplied with orchards and fruit gardens, 
but while orcharding may have declined, fruit gardening has certainly 
much advanced In the last ten yenra. Orchards are not generally well 
cared for. Where a farmer lias but a few trees or small orchard, he is 
almost certain to neglect to properly care for his trees. 

From my observation farmers are yearly planting trees, apples, 
lieaehes, pears, etc.; but to neglect them or let them take their chances. 
•■ 'Twas ever thus." 

There are but few commercial orchards In the county. There is a plum 
orchard in the west part of the county, owned by W. E. Klnsey, address 
Hudson, Ind.; the Highland Fruit Farm, once owned by L. D, Creel, now 
owned by Samuel Ueely, Fremont, Ind., who Is continuing the business 
of orcharding small fruits, etc. Jerry Dutter, Angola, Ind., Is a ralB» 
of fruits and berries. He has been in the business for many years and 
has made a success of it. The business is profitable if conducted with 
care and system. With regard to the price of land suitable for the busi- 
ness, will say that such land might be bought a few miles from a town 
or railroad station for $50 per acre; would be worth {75 or more near 
Angola. 

There is no movement In the beautifying of school groonds, as far 
as I have observed, and very little In roads or parks. The movement . 
with respect to schoolhouses seems to be In providing them. with libraries, 
which has been quite successful. I will not point out the difficulties 
of beautifying school grounds; they nmst be obvious to you. There are 
no horticultural societies In this county that I know of. A good, live 
horticultural society would no doubt be of great beneflt in this county 
in Increasing the interest in fruit growing, and would lead to better 
methods of culture and lead up to a higher appreciation of this noble 
vocation.. More civic organizations and more discussion of these subjects 
at our Farmers' Institutes would awaken an interest In the matter of 
beautifying our homes by the raising of flowers and fruits, and through 
this awakening to the making of the waste places glnd, of which there 
are many, both along public roads and on farms and about farmhouses. 
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There are two florists nt Angola— Judge S. A. Powers, who is ongaged in 
the business, and Mr. Pord Carpenter, living one and one-halC miles out 
of the town, who is engaged in the linsiness of raising flowers. His Bi»e- 
cialty Is carnations, of wlilch lie has a great nomlier. Both of these gen- 
tlemen have a genuine love for tlie business, no doubt, and are making 
a success of It. Would be glad if my lino^ledge of horticulture were such 
as to enable me to give j-on more Intorraation, Have written this very 
hastily, and if it will do you any good shall be gratifled. 
Yours very truly, 

CIIAS. M'CLUE. 
Fremont, Ind., R. F. D. 4. 



Van Buren Township, Lagrange County. December 2. 1904. 

There Is not much doing in this township along horticultural lines. 
Moat farms have apple orclmi'ds, planted years ago for farm use. and 
which receive but little care from year to year. The reason for neglect 
is probably because the owners lack enterprise and genius to improve 
their holdings. Some years ago on lully land in the west end of the 
township grapes and peaches were extensively planted, but now have 
gone back to nothing in neglect. 

I am sorry to say no farmers' clubs oi' mutual improvement associa- 
tions exist for the object of Improving or Ix^autifyiitg any local natural 
conditions, 

Louis Fetch, Shipshewaua postoffice, has planted many peach trees 
and sells the product in local markets. William Benham has an acre of 
strawberries and has begun to plant peacb trees for commercial pur- 
poses. White Pigeon postoffloe. Otherwise very little or no interest Is 
manifest in new plantings of fruits. 

Commencing in 1882. I planted, mainly for farm use In view, and, 
incidentally, for what commercial advantage there might be in it, three 
acres of new orcliard^40 varieties of apples. 10 of pears, 5 of peaches, 
5 of plums, walnuts, chestnuts, blackberries, dewberries, raspberries, 
strawberries— and since have bad a good succession of fruits. Droughty 
summers and hard winters have curtailed success quite a little, and my 
clioicest varieties of grapes, plums and peaches have dwindled out. la 
the light of success and failure, I will commence ne.\t j-ear to plant peach 
trees for what pleasure and profit there can be had in so doing. I be- 
lieve It best for tiiose who have the ability and inclination to set a good 
example of thrift in a neighborhood, to exhibit a well-kept orchard, garden 
and home grounds. And then the meeting of a good, live. horticultural 
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society In Bucb a vicinity will be an added incentive to further the cause 
of fii)e-t111ed farms and well-kept liomesi 

I see by your letterliead you have, nursery Htock. What Is It you 
have to distribute? 

Respectfully, 

K E. PBJEGTJSON. 
Wliite Pigeon. Mich. 

- Summurlzlflg the reports received, witli my own knowledge of the 
conditions of the district, we Snd that, though the farmers generally are 
not keeping up the original orchards to their former size, they are alminfr 
to keep orchard enough to furnish fruit for their own needa. The Interest 
In some portions of the district is gradually increasing. There Is not 
very much attention paid to trimming, spraying aod cultivating gener- 
ally, owing to lack of time and proper apparatus for doing the work. The 
new plantings are uaualy small, but of the newer and better varieties, 
and with fewer varietleB, with an occasional specialist, whom we find 
in each of4be counties, who are planting more estenslvely. In addition 
to the commercial orchardlsts mentioned in the letters already given, 
Mr. George Febles, Kendallvllle, Noble county, Indiana; H. E. Hoak, 
Llgonler, Noble county; Charles Harrah, Wolcottvllle, Noble county; Ma- 
rion Garmlre, Lagrange. Lagrange county; the Ellison Farm, Lagrange, 
Lagrange county, and myself, all have orchards of recent planting for 
commercial purposes. 

With the proper care and conducted In a buslnessllhe way It Is a 
profitable investment. Suitable land in the several counties can be bought 
at from $40 to $100 per acre, according to location and lniprov«ments. 
There is some movement In the t>eautifying of school grounds, but Dot 
so much as there should be. Public roada In the district have been grad- 
ually Improved, so that lu many townships they are not excelled. There 
Is a general advance in the care of home grounds, and many farms are 
now named, the name usually being symbolic of the natural location, 
scenery surrounding the homestead or of the specialty of the farm. The 
natural parks surrounding the hundreds of beautiful lakes of our district 
are being improved by the building of many beantlfu] and artistic cot- 
tages, with fine lawiia and flower beds. We have Irivo very lively and 
enthusiastic Horticultural Societies In the district, viz.; the Noble County 
Horticultural Society, of which J. C. Klmmell, Llgonler, Is President, and 
J. W. Moorhouse, Allnion, Secretary. This society has been organized 
seven years and has made a good growth both In Interest and numbers, 
they having the largest membership of any society In the State. The I^a- 
grange County Agricultural and Horticultural Society was organized four 
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years ago and we believe It has been of mucb practical benefit to tbe 
county. I believe the IntereBt In Dekalb county is sufficient now for an 
active society tbere. AH that le necessary is the organization, which, no 
doubt, will be perfected thla winter, more sucb societies In the district 
and some good business men with capital to push the commercial orchard 



REPORT OF THIRTEENTH DISTRICT. ) 

There has been a steady advancement in borticultural interests In the - 
Thirteenth District for a number oC years, but there Is still room for Im- 
provemeut. I do not know bow this could be except througli local so- 
cieties. Taking our local society as an example, I think would be proof 
enough for me that if there was a hoitlcultural society In every county 
throughout the State, horticulture would make great strides in the future. 
In speaking of our society— I mean the St. Joseph Horticultural Society 
—we have twelve meetings a year. We meet at the home ol some mem- 
ber the last Saturday of each month. We take plenty to ent, stay all 
day. and discuss matters pertaining to horticulture, have a literary pro- 
gram and a good time in general. 

Farmers as a general thing are not well supplied with fruit gardens. 
They seem to think they have no time to look after one, and to judge 
from the average farm fruit garden it would look that way. 

There are no large commercial orchards in the Thirteenth Distilct. 
but several small ones that are paying the owners a good profit. Tb^-e 
are good opportunities for the man with push and energy in this dis- 
trict, as we have a diversity of soil to choose from. Laud can be bought 
reasonable that will grow all kinds of fruit adapted to our climate. 

Speaking of the price of land. It is largely owing to the location. It 
can be bought within three or four miles of South Bend for from $eO 
to $100 per acre, and South Bend Is one of the best marliets in the 

There is not much of a forward movement in r^ard to the beautifying 
of country school grounds. Tbere has been something done along this 
line by the teachers and pupils on Arbor Day. 

The public roads In a great many localities are sadly neglected, while 
In others there are fine gravel roads with shade trees on each side, pre- 
senting a beautiful appearance. The reason for this is that the localities 
having good roads are well supplied by nature with material for the 
making of roads, while the others are not so fortunate. 

0. W. rOOTE. 
; . , Vlce-Fresldeut Thirteenth District. 
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REPORT OP THE) I^ORANGE COUNTY AQRICUIVTURAI, AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

TLe year wbich bas just closed haa been the moBt prosperous one In 
its history. Everything la harmonious. Financially, It Is on a sonnd basis 
for another year's prosperity. The members are aotive and full ot in- 
terest. It has held six regular meetings. The attendance has been good 
at all meetings. Programs have been more than full. 

The President, Mr. J. C. Grossman, and the Secretary, Mrs. Lizzie C. 
Royer, have been present at every meeting. Every meeting has been re- 
ported by the Seeretary to the four county papei-s. Every meeting has 
had a most excellent display of some Vlnd. Premiums have been awarded 
to the sum of $11.80. 

Held the June meeting Jointly with Noble County Society at Island 
Park, Rome City, Noble county, Ind.; had 3,000 year boobs printed and 
distributed; sent two delegates to Indiana Horticultural Society— Mrs. 
D. B. Schaerrcr and Miss Myrtle Vankirk; made a fruit exhibit at State 
Fair through Messrs. Leroy Eshelman, A. H. Boeue and .T. C. Grossman, 
with the assistance of other members and the county at large and car- 
ried off the sweepstakes of $50 for best county exhibit, and other pre- 
miums and sale of fruits to the amount In all of $143. 

Eighteen heads of families have been added to our membership list. 
Current expenses for the year, $334.82; on hand, $132.81. 

At the December meeting the following ofBcere were elev-ted and com- 
mittees appointed: 

J. C. Grossman, President; A. H. Bogue, Vice-President; Mrs. Lizzie 
C. Royer. Secretary; Marlon Garmire, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee— J. W. Mills, Leroy Eshelman and Charles Smith. 

Program Committee— Mrs. J. W. SiUls, Mrs. A. H. Bogue, Mrs. J. 
l/ow, W. T. Clugston, E. C. Wemple and Charles Rowe. 

Music Committee— Misses Edith Mills. Edith Eshelman, Huldah Sears,. 
Vcva Deal, Jessie Sherman, Bessie Appleman and Russell Smith. 

Exhibiting Commlttoe-L. U Eshelman. A. H. Bogue, C. C. Smith, 
J. W. Low, Myrtle Vankirk. Mary Grossman and Snm Rowe. 

Membership Committee for State Society— J. C. Grossman, J, W. Low, 
R. H. Newman, J. W. Mills, Mrs. D. B. Schaeffcr and Rile C. Case. 

Membership Committee for Local Society— Mrs. R. C- Case, Mrs, 
Charles Smith, Geoi^e Roy, C. W. Sears and Mrs. O. A. Lampraan. 

MRS. LIZZIE C. EOYER, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT OP THE WAYNE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY FOR 1904. 



I berewith submit the annual report to your honorable body at the 
Wayne County Agricultural aud Horticultural Society for the present 
year, with a resume of the agricultural and horticultural conditions la 
thia section oC Indiana. 

This society has been holding Its regular meetings for almost half a 
centtiry, having organized in the city o( Richmond In 1856. as the Rich- 
mond Horticultural Society, which name It maintained for several years, 
or until Its reorganization. 

The summer sessions are usually held at the residence of some of 
Its members, or In some of the public pnrks that are to be found In various 
portions of the county. At such meetings, well-fllled baskets are usually 
taken and the members and their friends spend the day socially, and In 
the consideration and comparison of the products of the field, orchard 
and garden that are to be found on the exhibition tables. 

The annual festival dinner in February is unique and successful. From 
premium lists previously Issued our lady members good-naturedly vie 
with one another in their competition for premiums on their culinary 
Articles that are taken, which are afterwards placed on the large dinner 
tables, making the feast complete. 

Officers for 1904: President, Oliver Burgess; Vice-President. Stephen 
Kuth; Secretary, Walter 8. RatlllT; Treasurer, T, E. Kenworthy, and Cor- 
responding Secretary, Hon. Joseph C. Ratliff. 

Our organization, until within later years, has united with the Rich- 
mond Pair and Trotting Association, which has been holding county fairs 
east of this city, and it has had charge of the exhibits of seeds, grains, 
vegetables, fruits, flowers and culinai-y articles. 



The average farmer has not been blessed as in former years In basket 
and In store, as a combination of circumstances hath otherwise decreed; 
but has been able to grow, harvest and dispose of his products without 
any very material losses. 

Wheat— The past harvest was relatively a failure. The severe winter 
and spring, together with the attacks of the fly and Isosomas rendered the 
crop practically worthless. Many fields were early sown to oats or plowed 
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for com, and of tbose remaining but an occaMonal ooe, vli^i cut and 
tbreshed, yielded grain that could bare but a low rating. The recent 
Bowing did poorly, owing to the protracted drouth following seeding time, 
and with aerious ravages of the fly on the yonng plants. It has not en- 
tered the winter In a very flattering condition. 

, Com— A large acreage. The late, wet spring retarded planting, fol- 
lowed by a long spell of dry weather, August showers greened up grow- 
ing com, and with late frosts, this maize made a late growth, ripening 
unevenly and slowly. At cribbing time the ears were largely soft and 
chaffy, with a yield of but 35 to 45 bushels to the acre. 

Oats— An unusual crop of flne straw and grain. The season being 
moat favorable, an occasional yield of 60 bushels to the acre was har- 
vested. 

Hay— Clover was heavy and saved in flne condition, but timothy was 
light and not very tall, but with a small acreage of the latter, the prices 
for haj have Induced farmers to part with all they can handily spare. 

Live Stock— Low-priced cattle, milch cows and hogs have had a de- 
pressing effect on feeders, and apparently fewer marketable animals have 
been offered Later feeding has been advocated to utilize the unsound 
grain. 

WtUlTB. 

The average fruit man has not been pleased with his year's work In 
his plantations and orchards. With a profusion of bloom, the prospects 
were flattering, but the later frequent showers interfered with successful 
spraying with poisonous solutions, and the late frosts lessened the pros- 
pects of the early blooming varleUes. A very light consignment of nursery 
stock was planted this year. 

Apples— Summer and early autumn varieties were not only abundant, 
but comparatively free from defects. Winter apples were fewer, wormy, 
of smaller size and damaged by the bitter rot In most of the orchards In 
this locality. So that at gathering time but few of our farmers had snf- 
Qcient quantity of them to supply their needs. 

Pears— With a few exceptions, the crop of pears equalled that of 
former years, with fruit of good size and excellent flavor. Notwfth- 
standing the blight of the trees was bad in many orchards, but few 
serious losses have been noted from the entire loss of the trees. In this 
locality the summer and early autumn varieties appear to be mostly 
grown. 

Flume — But few plum trees that were not well laden with this ex- 
cellent fruit, and users of it have had a good (^portunity of testing the 
merits of all varieties. The Bradsbaw, Abundance, Burbank, Greengage 
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and Lombard are the greater farorltes. DonbtlesB tbe bome market tinn 
not for some time been as thoronghly and eatlsEactorlly Bupplled as during 
the present year, 

Peacbes— An occasional locality In this section had trees that ripened 
a very fair crop of frutt. apparently regardless of protection from wintry 
wlBds. So uncertain has peach growing become that few orchards are 
being set for future bearing. 

Cherries— The shortness in the cherry yield was doubtless due to the 
late frosts near blooming time. Elarly varieties were almost an entire 
failure, and those later sorts ripened rather poorly. Many trees have 
been recently set, embracing our standard varieties. 

Qnlnces— But few quinces grew in this locality. The supply of this 
fruit has been Inadequate fpr many years, which, with the ease of Its 
propagation, should be an Incentive to gr«w them more universally. 

Grapes— Not overly plenty. The late frosts evidently are responsible 
for the shortness in the number of ripe bunches of this luscious fruit 
Among the most popular kinds of later Introduction Is the Brighton, which 
should be grown In every door-yard. 

Strawberries— The yield was only one-half of an average, and they 
not of the best. Too late freezes are said to have been the cause, the 
early settings of fruit stems being chilled. With the present demand 
for ripe strawberries, an opportunity Is afforded for additional plantations 
for berry growing In this locality, at least 

Baspberrles and Blackberries— Both almost entire failure, owing to the 
dry weather covering tbe period of summer when the canes needed 
moisture to mature the fruit. But few fruit men spend much time in 
the cultivation of these berries, owing to their uncertain^ in growth and 
fmltlng. 

OBNITHOIOGT. 

The Interest manifested In tbe study of birds In recent years by the 
general public has been universal as well as problematic. Judging from 
the number of Andnbon Societies and similar organizations that are found 
In this and other States, and the tntroduction of the study of ornithology 
Into schools and colleges. By the protection alCorded through the Influence 
of these organizations and favorable legislation, many of our more com- 
mon birds have of late very materially Increased In numbers. With this 
Increase, their depredations In tbe orchard and field have kept apace, 
until the husbandmen have already, from the serious losses thus sns- 
talned in fruits and grain, begun to question the advisability of further 
protection. 
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INDIANA HORTICULTURE AT THE ST. LOUIS WORLD'S PAIR. 
BY W. B. FLICK. 

The Legislature, at the Bession held Id 1908, enacted a law appropriat- 
ing one Imndred and fifty thousand dollars (SIM.OOO) to Iwar the pxpense 
for making a display of the State's resources at the Loulsiaaa Purchase 
Exposition, to be held at St. Louis, Mo., May 1 to December 1, 1904, and 
providing for the appointment of a Board of Commissioners, one from 
. each Congressional District and two at large, to manage the same. New- 
ton W. Gilbert, Fort Wayne; Henry W. Marshall, Lafayette; J. W. Coek- 
iTim, Oakland City; W. W. Wlcks, Bloomlngton; W. W. Stevens, Salem; 
W. H. O'Brien, Lawrenceburg; Crawford Fairbanks, Terre Haute; D. 
W. KlDsey, New Castle; Nelson A. Gladding, Indianapolis; Prank G, Ball, 
Muncie; C. C. Shirley, Kokomo; Fremont Qoodwine, Willlamsport; Joseph 
B. Grass, Huntington; S. B" Fleming, Fort Wayne, and M. W. Mix, Mlsha- 
waka. were named by Governor Durbln to be the commissioners. At their 
first meeting Newton W. Gilbert was elected President. H. W. Marshall, 
Vice-President, and J, W. Cockrum, Secretary. Warder W. gtevens. Fre- 
mont Goodwlne and W. H. O'Brien were appointed a Committee on Agri- 
cnlture. Horticulture and Live Stock, and to manage these displays. This 
committee appointed a sub-committee entitled "Special Committee on Hor- 
ticulture," composed of W. B. Flick, Lawrence; Sylvester Johnson, Irving- 
ton, and J. C. Grossman, Wolcottville, to make and manage the State's 
horticultural display at the World's Fair, and five thousand dollars ($5,000) 
was set apart for this purpose. The committee sent out circular letters 
to farmers, fruit-growers and horticulturists, soliciting exhlbltfl and giving 
details and directions how to select, pick, pack and ship fruit. It was 
thought l)est and least expensive hy^he committee to store the fruit here 
at Indianapolis until the week immediately preceding the opening of the 
World's Fair, when it could be shipped at car-load rates, to St. Louis. 
There was procured in this way and by purchase about four hundred 
bushels of apples suitable for the tables, less than one half the quantity 
desired. The crop of both apples and pears was very scanty and of poor 
quality throughout most of the State this year, which caused this shortage 
in stored stock. The commiltoe solicited bids at St. Louis fw the con- 
struction oC the booths, tables, etc., but rejected them all on account of 
thetr exorbitant prices, the lowest of which was fifteen hundred dollars. 
The contract was let to an Irvlngton contractor, at a saving of nearly 
one thousand dollars, whose work was conceded to be the most complete 
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snd Ijest fiDlebed in Horticultural Hall, Green oblna plates were made 
especially for this fair, of which Indiana ordered 90 dozen, but received 
only 45 dozen. 

Indiana was one among the three or four states that were ready for 
the opening day, May 1. She received 100 per cent, on opening, and had 
her tables full of apples and pears equal to the best there and superior 
to most. 

The fruit had come out of cold storage In fine condition, some of It 
even with a slight bloom on it, ns if jttst picked from the trees. The 
fruit was not rubbed at any time to brighten It up, but was put on the 
tables with the "dew od." This was thought best by the committee and 
was also In accordance with the rules of the L. P. B. A most excellent 
display was kejit on the tables which run down slightly through part of 
August and September, when the cold storage fruit was about exhausted 
and tlie new crop was not available. As soon as the new crop- could be 
drawn on, the display assumed, in quality, a superlative degree, and In 
quantify uo Inferior rank. Indiana showed a wide range of varieties of 
well-grown apples, her exhibit having about two hundred varieties. She 
made a reputation for well grown, well flavored and highly colored apples 
for commercial puritoses. A few of the poorer quality of commercial 
apples were on the tables, but not enough to attract attention, while most 
all the display of some states were of these varieties. The display of. 
watermelons from Knox County, wliieh were not classed in the Horticul- 
tural Department, were the largest and finest at the fair, and it is a pity 
that they could not be judged for prizes. 

On account of the exorbitant chaises for transportation, expressage 
and privileges, which threatened to absorb all the appropriation for the 
horticultural display, the commission could not, like other states, engage 
a superintendent to slay at St. Louis and have charge of the exhibit all 
the time, but concluded to let different horticulturists of the State take 
charge at different limes. Among those who had charge were Sylvester 
Johnson, W. B. J'lick, .7. C. Grossman, Gto. 1>. Campbell, Mr. Millhous, 
Mrs. W. W. Stevens, John Harnett. Evan Davis, Amos Garreison, Chas. 
N. Lindley, Jas. M, Zion. E. A. Itobison. 11. W. Henry. H. H. Swalm. 
A. H. Uogue, A. W. Shoemaker. Otto Kink, H. M. Stout. John Tllson. R. 
I* Beck. Fred C. Dickson and Irfon Arbuckle. 

There were atiout two hundred exhibitors In all (a part of the papers 
were lost, and the exact figures are not known). 

Among those who deserve special mention as making large and ex- 
cellent displays, are Thos. T. Newby, of Carthage; Jas. M. Zlon. of Clarks 
Hill, and Joe A. Burton, of Mitchell, who each were awarded a gold medal 
for their displays. (For others who made fine displays and carried off 
honors, see the list of awards hereunto appended.) 
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There were naed and pnt on the tables, altotrether, abont fifteen thou- 
sand (IS.OOO) plates of fruit, uuts, etc., and about 90O bushels were used 
for this purpose. On an average, a plate of fruit remained on the tables 
about ten days or two weeks, then was replaced with fresh specimena. 

Indiana, seemingly, had more vlaltora In Horticultural Hall than any 
other state, and although not keeping a registry book all the time, over 
seven thousand Hooaler visitors wrote their names In our book. A.11 were 
made welcome and seemed to enjoy the hospitality. Indiana's sons and 
daughters, especially, were pleased to find their native state so nicely 
and cosily fixed for the home people to rest. 

Of th^ amount ($S,000) set apart for this display the committee turned 
back an unexpended balance of one thousand dollars* ($1,000). 

The members of the State Horticultural Society deserve the thanks of 
the State for the honors won by Indiana's horticultural display, as nearly 
all the exhibitors were members of this society, and the managers and 
attendants were also mnnbera and officers. 

In all, there were one hundred and twenly-lhree medals awarded to 
this display — four g<dd, twenty-eight silver and ninety-two bronze medals, 
as follows: 

The following exhibitors were awarded medals as follows: 

State of Indiana for fruit, nuts, etc Gold medal. 

Joe A. Bnrton, Mitchell, apples and pears Gold medal. 

Thos. C. Newby, Carthage, fruit Gold .medal. 

JRS. M. ZIon. Clarks Hill, fruit Gold medal. 



St. Joseph Co. Hort. Society, South Bend, apples Silver medal. 

L. L. Athey, Madison, dewtwrrles Silver medal. 

M. C. Beard, EdwardsvUle, plums Silver medal. 

John Bellville, Grandview, apples Sliver medal. 

Geo. W. Bnrton, Orleans, apples Silver medal. 

John J. Charles, Lagrange, apples Sliver medal. 

Henry Cornelius, Wolcottville, apples Sliver medal. 

Henry Cramer, Wolcottville, apples Sliver medal. 

Mrs. B. A. Davis, Laporte, fruit Sliver medal. 

W. F. DeVilbIss, Fort Wayne, fruit Sliver medal. 

Mrs. Lucy Famaman, South Bend, apples. -. '. Silver medal. 

W. B. Flick, Lawrence, fruit Silver medal 

Amos Garretson, Pendleton, rasqiberrles Silver medal. 

J. C. Grossman, Wolcottville. fruit Sliver medal. 

Ghas. Harrah, Wolcottville, pears and apples Silver medaL 
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ijamtiel H. Hazelett, Greencastle, apples Silver medal. 

H. W. Henry, Laporle, fruit Silver medal. , 

J. S, Henwocfd, Centerville, ori'les Silver medal. 

Chris King, Rusbville, plums and apples Silver medal. 

Elam Oaborn, Economy, apples Sliver medal. 

W. .T. RIttersbamp. Princeton, apples and peachea Silver medal; 

Kepd & Fielding, Glenwood, apples ' Silver medaL 

H. H. Swalm, South Bead, peaches and grapes Silver medal. 

.1. W. Todd, Lagrange, apples. Silver medaL 

Chfls. A. Thurston, St. Joe, apples ., Silver medal. 

Barney Waldron, WolcottviUe, apples Silver medal. 

S. T. S. Williams. Knightstowii, apples Silver medal. 

<!('i>. Wright, Mitchell, apples Silver medal. 

BBONKE MEDALS. 

Harrison County Agricultural and Borticnltural Society, 

Corydon, fruit Bronze medal. 

Lagrange County Horticultural Society, Lagrange, fruit Bronze medal. 

Marlon County Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Indl- 

dlanapolls, nuts Bronze medal. 

Noble County Horticultural Society, Albion, apples Bronze medal. 

Albertson & Hohbs, Bridgeport, fruit Bronze medal. 

Win, H, Andrews, WolcottviUe, apples ami plumn Bronze medal. 

X. Augustine, South Bend, apples Bronze medal. 

S. L. Barnes, Richmond, apples Bronse medal. 

R. L. Beck, ConnersvlUe, apples and peaches Bronze medal. 

J. C. Bieler, New Albany, apples and peaches Bronze medal. 

Blue Bros., Indianapolis, fruit Bronze medal. 

A. H. Bogue, Lagrange, apples Bronze medal. 

C. P. Bradley. South Bend, apples Bronze medal. 

S. L. Brlcker, Shipshewana, apples Bronze medal. 

A. \V. Brewer. Corydon, fruit Bronze medal. 

W. H. Bruce, Bartholomew County, nuts Bronze medal. 

Jno. S. Burgess, Moberly, fruit .Bronze medal. 

Geo. P. Campbell, Bloomlngton. peaches and plums Bronze medal. 

.Ino. V. Chamberlain, Bloomlngton, apples and pawpaws. . .Bronze medal. 

U'm, Chrysler, Lagrange, apples Bronze medal. 

Coiydon Fair Association, tjorydon, apples and pears Bronze medal. 

County Farm, Clinton County, apples Bronze medal. 

C. W. Cummings & Co., Indianapolis, apples Bronze medal. 

KtHilen Dougherty, Cambrlilge City, apples Bronze medal, 

Ect Eaton, I>agrange, apples Bronze medal. 
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Mrs. Oerfrnde Eaton, Shlpshewaua, apples Bronze medal. 

L. B. Furgnaon. White Pigeon, apples Bronze medal. 

Jos. Fielda, Lagrange, apples Bronze medal. 

Marlon Garmlre, Lagrange, apples Bronsse medal. 

Peter Gouzon, South Bend, peara Bronze medal. 

P. C. Groaaman, Lagrange, apples Bronze medal. 

MlBS Mary Groeeman, Wolcottville, frnlt. Bronze medal. 

Chaa. Haines, Bleb roond. apples Bronze medal. 

H. E. Haln, Granger, frnlt Bronze medal. 

Oscar Hardman, Orleans, apples Bronze medal. 

A. T. Harmon, Orleans, erab apples Bronze medal. 

J. J. Hinshaw, EvansvlUe, peaches Bronze medal. 

W. J. Hefner, Topeka, apples .Bronze medal. 

John Hitz, Indianapolis, apples Bronze medal. 

Doc. Hiiser, Grandvlew, apples Bronze medal. 

W. G. Huston. BomeCitr, plums .Bronze medal. 

J. C. Jeffreys, Grandvlew, apples. , Bronae medal. 

Mrs. Mollie Kaleger, Wolcottville, pears and plnms Bronze medal. 

J. C. Klmmell, Klmmeil. apples Bronze medal. 

Wm. Kllnbner, South Bend, apples Bronze medal. 

Ben. J. Knaab, North Vernon, apples and pears Bronze medal. 

W. H. Lafuse, Liberty, apples Bronze medal. 

O. A. Lampman, Topeka. apples Bronze medal. 

La Lannde Jardln Experiment Station. Clarka Hill, apples. Bronze medal. 

G. A. Latta. I^grange, apples Bronze medal. 

J. W. Low, Topeka, apples and plums Bronze medal. 

D. P. Malsh, Frankfort, fruit Bronze medal 

Sister M. Margaret, Some City, apples Bronze medal. 

Chas. McGloran, Sunshine, fruit Bronze medal.' 

Elljab McMahan, Richmond, apples Bronze medal. 

Melville HlUer, Corydon, apples Bronze medal. 

C. E. Mosby, Grandvlew, apples Bronze medal. 

E. L. Mounts, Owensvllle, pears Bronze medal. 

E. H. Nenman, Shipshewana. apples Bronze medaL 

S. K, Peters, Craig, apples 1 Bronze medal. 

J. W. Philips, Princeton, apples Bronze medal. 

Frank Potter, Valley City, apples and pears Bronze meHal. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, apples Bronze medal. 

W. B. Eobinson, Vlncennea, apples Bronze medal. 

Q. T. Boblnaon, Greenwood, apples Bronze medal. 

Samuel Kowe, Lagrange, apples Bronze medal. " 

Chas. Eoger, Valentine, pears Bronze medal. 
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G. M. Eoy, WolcottvUle, pears and apples Bronze medal. 

D. B. Schafler, Lima, apples Bronze medal, 

A. W. Shoemaker, Dalevllle, fruit Bronze medal. 

Elmer Snyder, Lagrange, apples Bronze medal. 

B. H. Spencer, Mt. Vernon, pears Bronze medaK 

T. Li. Stevenson, Woleottvllle, apples Bronze medaL 

J. A. Stevens, Liberty, apples Bronze medal. 

Stokes & Tliomas, Sunsblne, fruit Bronze medal. 

D. L. Sowers, Home City, apples Bronze medal. 

E. Ii. Thompson, Topeka, apples Brotize medal. 

Jae. Troop, Lafayette, apples Bronze medal. 

Elmer G. Tufts, Aurora, fruit Bronze medal. 

A. J, Turley, Orleans, apples Bronze medal. 

J. W. Turton, Grandview, apples Bronze medal. 

H. W. Vannice, Danville, apples Bronze medal. 

H. Wehry, North Vernon, apples and plums Bronze medal. 

Isaac Whiteley & Son, Cambridge City, apples Bronze medal. 

G. T, Wright, Orleans, apples Bronze medal. 

H. A. Yeager, Princeton, apples and pears Bronze medal. 

Ralph Zlon, Clarks Hill, pears Bronze medal. 

Ruby Zlon, Clarks Hill, apples Bronze medal. 
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REPORT 



District Horticultural Institute 

Hetd'under the Auspices of Purdue School of Agriculture, 

in the Christian Church, Kenda!tvi!le, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, August 30-31, 1904, 



TUESDAY HOBNINO SESSIOCT. 
President Lnttn oalled the meeting to order. 

. C, H. Bftas, Pastor of tlie Christian Church of 

Rev. H. C. Itasa: Our dear lieavenly J'ather. we thank thee that It 
la meet and proper at all times for us to call upon thy name, and especially 
at this time we feel that we may call upon thee and ask thy bleaainga 
on this meeting. Thou hast iiroinised to bless those who walk the way on 
this earth according to thy will, and especially hast thou promised to bless 
us by sending sunshine and rain, and tliou bast promised as a seed time, 
and a harvest, and we pray for these blessings as we meet here together 
today. Bless those who labor and earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, and so fulfill the physical law of their being In the world, and so 
shall our cups he filled and we be strengthened and thy name glorified. 
Blcsa those who shall speak in this assembly during the coming days; 
lead as unto a higher, more spiritual, and more fruitful way of life, and 
at last bring us to thyself, and thine shall be the glory forever. Amen. 

President Latta: We will now be favored by a greeting by T. 8. Con- 
logue, of Kendallvllle. 

J. 8. Conlogue; Mr. Chairman. Ladles and Gentlemen— I am very glad 
this morning that Rev. Dickinson is ont of town, as It falls npon me to 
deliver the address of welcome, and you all know I can do It very 
gracefully. I am also very glad to know that I only had a moment's 
notice, for that too will in a measure excuse me If my address Is some- 
(132) 
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what Informal, i am very glad that this Association saw fit to come to 
our beautiful little city to honor u» with their presence. We have very 
good talent here, and we hope that this will be one of the host meetlnRS 
ever held In the State. We have been snying this for some time. We 
haven't manv lure at tills morning session but there will be more later 
on. We hove been telling the people for some time what a meetlns we 
were going to ha^e and I am sure that the people who do not attend 
will nilsa a great deal Without discussing the matter further I will say 
that the city feels highly honored on accowit of thh Institute being held 
here. We aie glad lou came and hope you will stay a long time and 
when you go away we hope vou will say good things about us whether 
you think them or not 

President Latta 1 Bee I am on the program for a response I will gi\e 
"this response then I will turn the meeting o\tr to \ou This greetmg 
was short and sweet I will ti'j to make mme as short as to the sweet 
ness I will not speak I reallv want to say at the opening that meetings 
of tJilH kind are foi tno or thiee dlffeient purposes One of (ourst In 
to get information along particular lines Another is to get the broader 
views that will come from a meeting of this kind The individual who 
lives within the phine of his onn obser\atlou lliea in n ^erv narrow 
plane. We must enlarge our lange and enlarge our knowledge b\ calling 
upon one another In these meetings The\ afford lust thi^ kind of an 
opportunity 4galu these meetings serve to lusme us most earnest effort 
and most successful work I trust that we will realize nil of these things 
in this meeting The\ will gl\e us pradltal helpful in funn at ion enlarge 
our views of life and oui relations to life in several lines of work and 
we will go out stronger in the woik we ha\e to do These are the piime 
ends. Of course we will form pleasant acipialntances during these two 
days, which we trust will lai-t through life We will be better for meeting 
here, and that will lie one of the good things— to develop and fostei the 
spirit Qf fellowship As a class I think It may be said that farmeis do 
not get together enough Thev are Isolated At the present time thev 
do not get in close touth with each othei like business men do I ha\e 
thought that i^ we weie nioie cKumniy it would be better for us I hope 
that this spirit will irop out lieie In these meetings and will be the invit 
ing feature of this meeting We must be social friendU helpful come 
with the purpose of getting and giving one as well as tht other We want 
to make our contribution T\ e do not want to be sponges but accomplish 
our part I said to a \erv bright \oung fellow once who did not wl^h to 
join our tlub but rather «pongc that It was not a good thmg to be a 
sponge, and always be absoilung things for be would find that he would 
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bave to be squeezed. Now tbat la one good tblng: that under pressnre a 
aponge will give out something, and tbe one tbat has nothing fails to 
give out anything. So there must be tbat response on your part of active 
thought. And BO I feel that we should enliven our meeting by questions, 
objections, suggestions, or any way that will be helpful. I am forgetting 
myself. We were to have a short time to devote to the exercises for the 
morning. We have two strong fellows on the program this morning. 
The Possibilities of Fruit Culture In Northern Indiana. I think our people 
realize what these possibilities are. I hope we will, give our views on 
this subject— such views as will strengthen our belief In the position of 
fruit culture in Northern Indiana. We have men who realize this responsi- 
bility. We will take the rest of the .morning for the dlacuaslon of these 
two topics. It is my pleasure to introduce to you Mr. H. H. Swaitn, of 
South Bend, who will speak on this subject. 

H. H. Swalm: Benjamin Franklin said that he could tell all he knew 
on any subject in five mlnntes. and I think perhaps it is particularly for- 
tunate ^or me that the time Is short I do not pretend to be able to com' 
pete with Franklin In knowledge, and I assure you it will not take very 
long to tell all 1 know on the subject of Fruit Possibilities In Northern 
Indiana. When we speak of possibilities a wide field opens before us. 
In this day of progress and invention, we dare not call the wildest dreams 
of roan Impossible. In the mecbanlcal world we have many inventions 
and appliances in everyday use that fifty years ago were unthought of, 
or if suggested, were considered wholly visionary. In Horticulture many 
of our delicious fruits and beautiful flowers are the product of the last 
half century. Man has brought the apple to its present high standard of 
excellence from the aour wild crab; our Juicy, luscious pears had their 
origin in the puckery seedling. Men yet living can trace each step In 
the development of the strawberry We have learned now to control In- 
ject pests and plant diseases, and each recurring season brings new fmlts 
and improved methods, so that when we speak of the possibilities we 
open a wide fleld for the imagination. But rather than Indulge In any 
flights of fancy, let us take a look at the conditions and prospects which 
'•onfront us as fruit growers of Northern Indiana. 

SOIL AND ELEVATION. 

We have an elevation of from seven hundred to one thousand feet 
above sea level, which precludes all danger from floods. The land Is suffi- 
ciently rolling to give good air drainage and in some portions is quite 
broken and hilly, sometimes rising abruptly to a height of one hundred 
and fifty feet or more alxive the surrounding country. The land formation 
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is what geologists cali drift, that is, soil that was carried and deposited 
tiere by the advance of the ice fields during the glacial period. As a 
result of this formation we have a great~ variation in the soils, rangliig 
all the way from the muck of the marshes and lowlands to heavy clay 
loam. It is not uncommon to find muck lands, sand and gravel loam 
and heavy clay loam upon the same farm. This malces it possible to grow 
a great variety of fruits and give each a soil to which it is adapted and 
have all under your personal supervision. This combining a variety o( 
soils, with suitable locations and elevations, makes Northern Indiana an 
Ideal locality for all fruits which can be grown in this latitude. 

Now in regard to the apple. This is the natural home of the ai^le. 
Northern Indiana' apples combine as many good points as those of any 
other section of the Union, and can be grown successfully over the entire 
region, except perhaps the prairie lands of the extreme western portion. 
While this Is true, It is also a fact that only a small per cent, of the land 
suitable for apple growing is being utilized for that purpose, and our 
cities are compelled to buy hundreds of car loads of apples annually from 
the fruit growers of other states, while our farmers continue to grow 
wheat at a loss upon land much better adapted to growing fruit. 

There are, however, a few wide-awake, energetic men who are tumlug 
their attention to fruit growing, and their number is Increasing each year. 
Pruit farms of from ten to eighty acres are not unusual, and their success 
is Inducing others to maiie the venture. I called upon a young man of 
about twenty-five a short tline ago, who has a fine young orchard of fif- 
teen acres just coming into bearing, every tree of which he assured me he 
propagated and grew himself— a record which but tew men of his age 
can show, and one of which he may well be proud. 

Pears succeed equally as well as apples In this region, and are equally 
profitable. I have the care of a pear orchard that was planted forty years 
ago, which Is still yielding profitable crops of fruit. Another orchard 
planted eleven years ago Is now carrying Its seventh crop of fruit, not 
having missed a crop in seven years. Last year when pears came' the 
nearest being a failure they have for many years, this orchard bore a 
full crop, some of the trees yielding seven and one-half buahels of flrst- 
class fruit, which sold in my local market at one dollar and a quarter 
per bushel, wholesale. In fact all the tree fruits attain their highest per- 
fection hwe and, with the possible exception of peaches, can be profitably 
grown- Do not understand me that peaches cannot be grown here, for 
we do grow fine ones, but climatic conditions are such as to make them 
too uncertain to be valuable as a commercial crop. 

The grape is another fruit to which our hills are natorally adapted, 
and there are thousands of acres of hill-land which could be profitably 
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planted to this delicious and health-giving frnlt. It yields abundantly. 
Beven tonH per acre hnvlug lieen »bowu In my liome county, St. Joeepli, 
and clusters weighing two iMunds each Love been produced. 

Berries and all small fruits succeed equally as well as the tree fruits, 
and can be grown In great variety and of a quality that Is unaurpaaseH. 

We have In the cities of Northern Indiana excellent markets for fruit, 
each year more and tuore people learning the value of a fruit diet, thua 
increasing the demand which we are not able to supply. The network of 
railroads which cover thia region gives us the best of shipping facilities 
and access to all the large cities of the country. 

The advent of the ^.vatem of preserving fruit by cold storage Is a 
boon to the fruit grower. By Its use we can avoid the danger of glutted 
markets at harvest time and by distributing. sales through a longer season 
can obtain hotter Hveriige prices. This alone opens up great possibilities 
for the fruit grower of the future and Its use la fast becoming a necessity 
In all fruit growing centers 

While our fruit groweis have accomplished much in the nav of the 
production of hne fruits and generous \leld8 we are still tar from the 
limit There la an abundan<« of room for Improiement By better meth 
oda of lulture we mav Increase the yield and quality of our fruit Experi 
menters bv crossing and by hybridizing are constantly giving us new 
varieties These do not aluavs proie superior to those we already have 
but are the means ]n whUb we may expect to finally reach our Ideals 
and mu(h honor Is due to those who are making this their life work 
We are .-onstanth learning better and more efficient methods of fighting 
the Insect pests and lontrolling the diseases whlih affect our trees and 
plants so we mav fonftdently expeit the future to bring forth greatei 
results than anything that has been atcorapllahed In the past 

The one thing most needful to reath our Ideal and place Northern 
Indiana where It belongs among the foremost fruit producing sections of 
this country Is more of the right kind of men Young men of pluclv and 
energy who haie been educnted for this line of woik can find here an 
inviting and hospitable field for their labors and by theii ciample bring 
others to a realization of the grand opportunities which He at their dooi 

Prof Latta Owing to the lateness of the hour we will omit the dis 
cussion at this point Is this satis fa ctorj ' T\e would like to gUe Mr 
\ an Deman more timt for the dlseui-sion of tljis Important talk Mr \ an 
Deman a veteran fruit grower of New York will discuss ixfore you how 
these possibilities dlhtussed by Mr Snaim mav be realized a& It Is not 
your d«6ire to postpone this discussion until afternoon 
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H. E. Vnn Deman, Apulia, New York: Mr. Chairman, Ladles and 
Gentlemen— I have been stopping In New Yorit for a short time. My borne 
Ib now in Washington, but I feel at home all over tlie country. I was 
bom and reared in your neighboring state of Ohio, and conditions that 
we meet here are very familiar to me, and have been from childhood. 
I have always l)een very much pleased in my travels with the condition of 
things in Northern Indiana and the northern part of Ohio. I Itnow that 
nature has done a great deal for that part of the country. Your soil is 
low, Is rich, ete., and while you have a climate that Is somewhat ligorous 
at times, as lias been suggested by the man who has just spolien, still 
the climate is Dot so rigorous but that almost all orchard fruits, email 
fruits and grapes may be grown with great success right here and ail 
over this part of the State, and neighboring states. You liear folks say. 
"Yes. but it talies a lot of hard work, backed up by good sense to get good 
fruit." This is true, but the possibilities that nature has offered you 
will be of no avail whatever unless the fruits are planted and then faiten 
care of. The whole tiling is ijound up in the statement that you must 
plant and then take care of the fruit. Now this brings the responsibility 
direct to you, for nature has done her part. Now, ttien, will we do our 
part? If we are to realize the possibilities that nature has offered us we 
must do our part. There are not many In tills room, but I wonder how 
many of the few that are in this room liave all the fruit that they can 
use from the time that iwrrles begin to ripen until the lasl; winter apples 
are gone. I wonder how many have taken steps to provide themselves 
and their families with an abundance of good fruit the year through. We 
can do it. Will we do It! Do we do it? I am sorry to say that I don't 
believe that ail here do it. I will leave this question with you and you can 
answer it each one for himself or herself. But I have never found a 
neighborhood yet where the people have halt provided themselves with 
the fruits that they might have had and could have used, and if I should 
ask the question "Why?" I don't believe anylMdy could tell. Perhaps 
it is not laziness, but perhaps that has something to do with it. but it is 
a sort of Inattention to business, inattention to our duty that we owe 
to ourselves and to each ottier, and if I should leave any impression upon 
this audience II would be this fact I wish you would carry this out. 
Begin next spring. If you don't begin sooner, to have ail kinds of fruit 
It will pay you in dollars and cents. We may love hog and lioniiny, but 
you could live a great deal tietter If you will have an abundance of fruit 
for your diet. What is nicer wiien springtime comes than an abundance 
of good strawberries, and there la not a piece of land in all this country 
tliat will not raise good ijerries. Wherever yo)i (-an grow corn you can 
grow strawberries. Yo|i can gi-ow all kinds of berries— blackberries, rasp- 
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berries, and all the catalogue of berries that are cultivated by the nursery- 
raan, and tbere la no good reasonable excuse why anyone of you, even 
though you live on a town lot, may not have a little piece of ground on 
which you can plant fruit. We have quite a strawberry patcb In our 
back yard, and when we lived on the farm we had all we could use, and 
we now feel the privation. There Is a great satisfaction In eating frnlt 
that you have grown yourself. There are loia of things money will not btty. 
It cannot buy the privilege to go out and pick Ijerrles. I want to be right 
up to date. Even when you live In town lots you can have a small garden 
at your command. Now It Is surprising how much can be grown on. a 
small space of ground. Even on a space no larger than this room we 
might grow half as many strawberries as a family would use, a few 
grapes, and have a few apple trees or pear trees. Thle could be done In 
a space not larger than this room. And haven't every one of you that 
ranch or more space to spare? How many farmers are there that never 
Bit down to home-grown berries? Very likely there are some right here. 
Some eay It la cheaper to buy. Yes, but you don't buy them as a rule. 
This is only an excuse when you say that It Es cheaper to buy than to raise 
. them. It Is not true In the first place, and In the next you don't do It. 
If you raise them at home yoti will have them, and as I said before, 
that is one of the points that I wish to Impress npon each member. Make 
use of these possibilities by planting at once, and do not put It off until 
some more favorable opportunity, for tliat opportunity very rarely comes. 
It is like an opportunity In business. You will have to make the oppor- 
tunity yourself. If you don't do It no one else will make the opportunity 
for you, and It will not be done. 

Now, as to orchard fruits. A great many people make a. mistake when 
they choose tlie trees for their orchards. In tiie flrst place I may say that 
every farmer should have what would be properly called a family orchard. 
A <»mmerclal orchard is all right, but above all, have a family orchard. 
A family orchard is an orchard which will produce dlQferejit varieties of 
fruit,- from the earliest to the latest, without a gap in time, or a 
time when there will be no fruit at all. Now this is where skill and knowl- 
edge comes in. You should have a knowledge of when certain fruits will 
ripen, whether or not they will be a success in your particular locality, 
etc. Now we have a good guide in the nurserymen's catalogue, for I 
want to say to you that nurserymen are about the most philanthropic and 
most useful people in the whole country. They are doing a world of good 
wherever they live, and they are doing the country, as a whole, good. 
They give advice as to what, when and how to plant and take care of 
fruit. Some of these catalogues are really excellent books on fruit grow- 
ing, and they will tell you. If you do not know by experience, how to do 
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things. If you will pay more attention to what is aaid in these little 
catalogues you will learn a great deal and be very much profited. There 
are lK>ok9 and pamphlets on fruits laid right before our eyes, and yet we 
are so blind we pay no attention and make a kind of a guess. I have 
known apple orchards planted out— and I'll venture there are some here— 
where there were live or six or ten Red Astrachans, and a Maiden Blush, 
and then there wit] be a skip of about two or three weeks when there 
won't he any apples at ail. And the next thing is a winter apple that will 
ripen about Christmas. Now the Intelllgeni; way to begin Is to begin with 
the earUest. say for Instance the Yellow Transparent, of which have one 
or two trees, or the Summer Rose, whicti is another very early apple. 
And three or four trees of the Red Astrachan. That would be an extreme 
number. It would be more probably than you would use. But why not 
have sense and wit enough to plant more than you can use yourself. A 
little later plant those Hke tiie Lowell, Jefferson and Hawley and Maiden's^ 
Blush, if you lilte it. I don't, because I thlnl: we have better varieties. 
I would be willing to throw away every variety we have if we could get 
something better. Let's get the best there is, and if we have the best 
there Is there is nothing more to do for the men, women and children who 
grow them. The man who tills the soil should live on the cream of the 
earth, and he may if lie will. Tnlte the possibilities and woi'l; out liow 
you can do. The man who tills the soil should be the best fed iiinu on 
earth. When people in the city buy things they do not know wiiere they 
came from. A flsh caught out of the water and put in the frying pan is 
lots better than one that has been salted down. You meet the greatest 
privation when you go to the city. I have esperienced It and my wife 
talks aiiout it constantly. You get things from market that ought to be 
fresh out of the ground or cut off the trees or bushes, but they are not 
always so. i 

If there is a will there Is a way. The way is open for every man. 
woman and child to be successful in the raising of fruit. There is no 
excuse. Some of the neighbors like sweet apples. They have Sweet Janes 
planted. A little later Golden Sweet, which will be ripening this month 
and on into September is good. A little litter you will have the Randol, 
a sweet apple of the highest character. 

The peach is not so well adapted to tiiis region. There are some locali- 
ties where It does very well, but generally it is a failure in Northern Indi- 
ana, compared with the peach-growing parts of the country, such as the 
peach regions in Michigan, Georgia, Texas, Maryland, Connecticut, and 
other like regions where they grow by the thousands of acres. Of course 
you can have a few at home. 

This Is a good region for cherries and plum». Tou may have a num- 
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quince can also be grown here. 

We might leave the orchard fruits now and go on to tlic Knipes and see 
what a large list of fine ttrnpes we hate We hate many dlfTeient varie- 
ties. 

I am proud to tell jou that my great giandfathei nas one of the fore 
moat fruit growers of Ms time Thev caine from Penniyhanla in the lat 
ter part of the century about 170b He grafted Heedllngs apple frees 
and be had to take all kinds of clianies as to what kind of a tarietj thev 
would pioduce We do not ha\e ti tonteud with such things a^ Ihat 
now. We hare lists to long that they are cumbersome We have so 
many In size color form llnior ti at we can choose to suit anybody and 
everybody It Is simply nondeiful e\en In this Immediate localiti \ihnt 
one can do and that is the question that most concerns you right 
here. And that Is What can we do right here( Tliat Is what we 
want to thlnh about and what we want to work out I presume that 
this will (ome up at other tiniev of this dis<usslon and peihajm those 
present may ha\B iioniethlng to say then I uill aaj for your encourage 
ment that fruit growing Is the most estimable o<(upatlon In the world 
It Is the poetry of a):rlcultute Northern Indiana Is an ixcellent fiull 
region and you ought to make use of these great possibilities, and I hope 
you will not forget them. 

Prof. Lattn: We atill liave some time for <iue«tions. Is It praeticiil 
for the farmer who glows fruits for family use— for the use of bis family 
only— to employ methods that will Insuit- high class fnilt free fi-om 
IjtightK. or iH tliiit onl.y prai>tii-al with flu- commercial fruit grower? 

Mr. Van Deman: I say that it ia. Anything that Is worth doing at 
all Is worth doing right, and there is no use leaving all methods of 
fi'uit culture to the commercial gi'ower. He can have (he aiiplinnces 
and nue them just as cheaply lu proiwrtiou as the commercial man can. 
Certainly he can, just as easy as a man can use a big machine to spray 
a hundred acres. 

Prof. Latta: Is that Important? 

Sir. Van Deman: Yes, it Is certainly. The person who does not make 
use of the modern methods of fruit culture might Just as well quit, or 
he had better never begin. If he sits down and folds hi^ hands idly 
the wonns will spoil his fruit. It is entirely practical to use the modern 
spraying apparatus It you are spraying for the family, and one can do 
It Just as Intelll^ntly as the man who does il for the dollars and cents 
that are In It. I say "yes," 
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Prof P Rotli Ann Arbor Michigan We have been talking mostly 
ubout the ^'ommercial Bide of the markit Now ti\otl)irda of tLe people 
of the United States are farmers and I hive wondered why they don't 
do something for themsehes W hy shouldn t we provide for the feeding 
of the two thirds (the farmers) and. let the other one third take care of 
tbems«i\ee' Heie is a question I lAould like to ank Isn't it possible 
to Belect oucb fruit and to carry on fruit culture In such a simple way 
tint e*en the farmer mith \erv «mall means and with a small amount of 
intelligence can get along and still do considerably better tban he Is doing 
at the present time? 

Mr ^ an Deman He certainly could He can economize in time by 
a little thought A simple idea followel out will Ba\e much time and 
worry and that is to plant all of your vegetables and fruit plants in 
straight long rows so that they can be cultivated by a horse. If you do 
not have enough of one kind to make a row plant several different 
kinds in a row This hoe gardening is a nuisance Plant your things in 
straight rows and cultivate them wllh a horse Plow your strawberries 
the same na anything else Plant vour garden the same as a cornd^ld. 
and attend it with a plow and double cultivator. 

Mr. DeVilbiss; I have one question that I would like to ask. A 
farmer has much leisure time in the winter, but not much time fn the 
summer. I have had experience in the last two or three years, and It 
seems to me that the time is not far distant when we should spray more 
in the winter and kill the spores in our orchards, and save the fruit 
from scabbing In the summer time. I believe the black rot can be killed 
by spraying in tlie winter time. I l>elieve that the pores of the fungus 
that causes scab which appears on the apple can be to a great degree 
fought in the winter time. Is this not true? 

Mr. Van Deman: Well. I suppose that question Is directed to me. I 
will say. Mr. Chairman, that 1 do not profess to be an expert on fungous 
diseases. We have a gentleman from Michigan who can better answer 
that. There Is a great deal that can be done to kill spores. When you 
kill the spores you cut oft a large part of the trouble by nipping It In the 
bud. 

Prof. Latta: I suppose this will come np In tomorrow's program. 
It is one of the conditions of success. Tliat is suffldeiit for this time. Are 
there any more questions? 

Prof. W. P. Hedrick: In talking with other people and with older 
people they almost invariably tell us that if conditions were as they used 
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to be they would be glad to plant fruit trees, but now conditions have 
changed, and that It doesn't pay ae It used to. I feel sure that some In 
tbls audience may foe] the same way. 1 should like to have Mr. Van 
Deman to answer this question; Have conditions changed and hov/, can 
we meet the cbaoged conditions? 

Mr, DeVllblas: I do not think that conditions have changed. It 
seems to me that we can grow better fruit than we ever could. Too 
many are like the man that says he hasn't time ' to plant strawbeiTles. 
He has the time but he won't do It. He ought to do it. When a man says 
he hasn't time he tells what Is not true. Tiiei'e was a man came to my 
house one day while I was plautlnx out my strawberry patch. This man 
never raised any strawberries, and I don't believe he ever bought any. 
He talked and talked away to me, and linnlly I askt'd liiui why he didn't 
raise a patch of bis own, and he replied tbat be didn't hare time to plant 
auy. I in a jokingly sort of way told him that wasn't true for he had 
talked to me long enough to have a patch oC berries planted, and had 
bothered me In the bargain. He admitted that he believed that was true, 
and started off home to plant a patch. We must urge It on these people. 

Eev. W. H. Talbert, Albion, Ind.: I dislike very muth to differ with 
these people here who have had so much experience, but I fear I will 
have to. It has been about sixty-two years since I was a boy. I go 
back to my father's home to the old trci-s that were bending with fruit. 
and realize that many conditions have changed since then. There were 
then no such things as these pests that destroy the fruit now. I can not 
remember of any such a thing. Our apples were perfect. I used to take 
an apple or two with me and keep them under the covers and eat them 
after I had gone to bed. We had the finest kind of fruit. We didn't have 
the worms and scabs. And to my mind conditions have changed, but I 
believe that the man with energy and brains, not very many, not neces- 
sarily an expert, can grow fine fruit, hut It will take more effort and more 
enet^y than It did fifty years ago. 

Prof. Hedrick; 1 think conditions have changed to a certain extent. 
I think it is harder to grow fruit, and I only asked the question hoping 
that Mr. Van Deman would answer It, and would state that it requires 
more effort and more skill and harder work to grow fruit now than It 
formerly did. We must meet the new conditions that have come to the 
fruit grower within the last quarter of a century. 

Mr. Fields: My observation iit the West— in the Slate of Washing- 
ton—Is this. We have some very fine fruit there, but this same question 
came up there with those (rult growers, and they made It a strong 
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form^Iy. I slmi^y make this reiuark. 

Mr. Van Deman: I think It Is perfectly clear that conditions have 
changed in some ways. Of course the sun shines just the Bame as It 
used to; the wind blows, and It rains and we have sudden changes in the 
weather. Yes, we have differenr conditions from what we had even since 
I can i'emember. We have more fungous diseases to light, and we have to 
fight them harder, but we can raise Just as good fruit as our grand- 
fathers did. 

Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith: Aren't all these disadvantages more than 
set off by the different varieties and the appliances we have? 

Mr. Van Deman; Yes, we can bandle the fruit business much better 
If we will. That is all we lack— the will. 

Prof. Latta: We will now close the discussion for the time. This 
afternoon tbe subject of foreetry will be the one for discussion. The 
speakers are all here and are In the room. We are glad to announce 
this fact, and we want (o begin on time. We did not begin on time 
this morning, and I fear we set a bad example. We are to meet at 1;30. 
If jiosslble we will have some music. If not, we will proceed without It 
Invite your friends to come this afternoon. 

We will now stand adjourned until 1:30 this afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Tuesday, August 30, 1904, 1;30 p. m. 
Prof. Latta: We are all pleased to see so many faces this afternoon. 
This will make a nice nucleus for a heiilthy social gathering. If those 
who are In the rear of the room do not hear readily, I would advise you 
to come to the front at the outset so that you may not disturb the 
speaker, and so that you may also give room to those who come in later. 
Our theme Is forest preservation and reforestation. I am not a forester. 
We will now have a talk by Mr. Weigle, who is employed by the National 
Department of Forestry. He will give us some account of the work of the 
National Bureau of Forestry. I want him to feel that he has the right 
of way to tell what he thinks the people would care most to hear about 

Mr. Weigle: Mr. Chairman, Ladles and Gentlemen— I am sorry for you 
people this afternoon. This program colled for our honored Chief of the 
Department, instead of that, a very Inferior article is to take his place, and 
so I hope you will not charge up anything against me, bat charge it to 
Prof. Latta. 
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Prof. Lattn: We are very glad to have this department represented 
here. Very glad Indeed. 

Mr. WelRle; The toiilc lii tlie rrogrjim <alla for xomethiug on the work 
at the National Bureau of Forestry. Thnt you may uoderfttand better 
whi-ther the Bureau of Korfsiry is proitreBslnK or not, It may he well to 
give Just a bit of its history. 

Tlirougli tlie agitations of an aseooiatlon of BclentiBte, CongrcBB was 
memorlallKed lo take some nieniiurea townnl the jirenervutlon of our for- 
ests. In 1H7« an approprialioii of S2.000 woa set apart for the employment 
of some person ciualltted in the natural sciences to look Into the condition 
and amount of available tlmltei' in the United Stnten. This appropriation 
was made continuous and in 1881 raised to $5,000 and a Division of 
Forestry creati-rt. In 188(> Dr. It. E. Fernon. a trained forester, was ap- 
pointed chief, and scientific investigations were at once begun. In 1896 
Dr. t'ernon resigned to become dii-ector of the Cornell University Forest 
School, and Mr. Qiltord piucliot, the present etBcieiit chief of the Bureau, 
was appointed. The work has grown so rapidly that it became necessary 
to have a ri'ortraiiizntion to facilitnie its linslneMs, This need was recog- 
ulzed and In 1001 out of the Division a Bureau of Forestry was created. 
Tlie .needs of the work wL^re constantly lecognized hy increased appro- 
priations fi-om tlie $2,000 in 1870 to nearly half a million at present. 

Owing to the lack of trained men there was comparatively little field 
work done prior to liKK). At presi'iit this want Is helnR supplied liy the 
trained nien from the several forest schools. 

After the Division of Forestry took the rank of a Bureau It was re- 
organized and divided Into "divlBlons," each division having an executive 
head known as "Chief." 

The present organization calls for a division of; 

1. Forest measurements. 

2. Dendrology. 

'i. Forest management. 

4. Forest extension. 

5. Forest prodnotB. 
G. Records. 

The esecutive heads at present are: 

Chief of Bureau and Forester— GilTord Pinchot. 
Division of Measurements— Overton U. Price. 
Division of Dendrology— Geo. H. Sud worth. 
Division of Management— Thomas H. Sherrard. 
Division of Extension— William I,. Hall. 
Division of I' rod ucts— Herman Von Schrenk. 
Division of liccords— James B. Adams. 
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Tb? Bureau of Forestry alme to perpetuate the forests of the United 
States for their utility. This utility may be In the capacity of protection, 
water conservation or lumber; either of which involves ft problem that la 
far more Interwoveo Into the social fabric of the country than the casual 
observer la aware. 

Now, thea, as to the problems to be solved by the several divlBions 
I Bee no better way to inform you of the work of the Bureau than to 
tell you what Is being- done at the present time, as largely what is being 
done now Is a repetition of what has been done and of wbat Bbsll be done; 
of course, new problems will arise, and some have possibly been settled 
that sfaall never again arise. 

The work, of the Chief of the Bureau is of a general character, mostly 
advisory. It Is his buslnesB to see that the right kind of men are at the 
liead ot the several divisions. The needed legislation must be looked 
after by him, be spends much energy in having the lumbermen' see that 
the Bureau Is their friend and not their enemy; he has spent much time 
and energy In bringing about an amicable settlement Of the grazing 
problem oC tlie West; be has much to do with the co-operative work with 
the states; the connected problems of forestry and irrigation; tours of 
Insiwction, etc. 

nivlsion oC Forest Measurements.— This has to do with lumbetlif^; 
co-operative state work, and the various binds of measurements that are 
taken in studying tree growth. The lumbering operations being carried 
on by the Bureau at present are on ses'eral of the forest reserves and 
on an Indian Reservation in Northern Minnesota. This reservation is to 
become a national forest reserve after it is lumbered. The work Is con- 
ducted so as to cut the trees above a certain diameter only, and to leave 
a certain numt>er of seed trees, principally white pine, to seed up the 

This lamberiDg differs from the usual way of lumbwing, in tbat ^eat 
care is taken to leave the tract, after the merchantable timber is re- 
moved, in a condition whereby another crop Is assured. Instead of the 
usual burning of tbe slasb and the destroying of all the young trees 
left on the ground, measures of protection from hre will be installed. 
The tops will be lopped so they will decay QUickiy. 

Co-operative work is at present being carried on with Wisconsin, 
Maine and California. Season of 1903, with California and New Hamp- 
sliire. In this co-operative work with states the state makes an appro- 
priation to be used in forest investigation In co-operation with the 
National Bureau which is willing to spend a similar sum in the In- 
vestigation. 

California appropriated $15,000, This will go largely toward defray- 

ID— HorUoaltar*. 
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Ing the expenaes of the men Id the field. The salaries of these men are 
borne by the Bureau of Forestry. 

The work In California was begun in 1903 and will possibly he com- 
pleted In 1904. The worlt consists largely of making a type map which 
will show the distribution of the several species; the approximate num- 
ber of thousandB of hoard feet per acre; the burned areas; the lumbered 
areas; timber line on the mountain, and possibly some other things of 
which I at present do not think. 

A critical study is being made of the reproduction of the several 
^lecles, which species is being most lumbered, and why, objections to 
so-called inferior species, location of sawmills, capacity, when they sell 
their product, manner of lumbering, amount and character of waste left 
in the woods, wages paid, sanitary condition In camps, character of men 
employed, etc., a study of fire and grazing problems, and eBfect upon 
streams in lumbered areas, a study of the rate of growth and measure- 
ments of the heights and diameter of the several species on the different 
soils and locations, and many other problems of less importance. 

Division -of Dendrology.— By dendroiogj' Is meant tree botany. The 
work at present under this division is a study of the Tanbark Oak on the 
Pacific Coast; study of the Four Leaf, Torry and Bishop pines In Cali- 
fornia. A study of the native exotic acacias of California and a study of 
the big thicket country of Texas. This dlvialou also has charge of the 
study of the Trnproved methods of turpentine orcharding and of the ex- 
hibit of the Bureau of Forestry at the St. Louis Eaposltlon. The old 
system of turpentining was to cut a deep pocket near the base of the 
tree and allow the pitch to drain Into this from a scarified surface 
above. There are many evils about this system. Much of the pitch 
instead of going into the cut pocket would miss It and flow down to 
the ground. This was not only a waste but a great feeder for the annual 
fires that run through the southern pineries. These pockets weakened 
the trees in themselves and often being further weakened by fire many 
thousands of them were broken off by the wind. The new system does 
away with the pocket and instead uses an earthen cup into which the 
pitch Is drained. The pitch is drained from the scarified surface of the 
trees by means of two strips of tin stuck in this surface, slanting toward 
each other, one being a little lower than the other. The pitch drains from 
the lower into the cup. The lessened surface of the pitch exposed to the 
air increases its value at least 25 per cent, and as more is caught by the 
new method with less Injury to the tree, many turpentine orchardists of 
the South have already taken hold of It, in fact so many that the few 
factories were unable to supply the demand for cups. 

The exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition is in charge of Mr. Qasklll. 
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In this eKhibltion a collection of pictures lining the wslls of a long nar- 
row room fully represent the character of the forests In all parts of the 
United States. A large map of the United States made of pntty and paint 
shows the forest regions In color, and hy means of colored plus shows the 
location of the National Forest reserves, forest schools, and places and 
kind of worlt that has been done In the United States by the Bureau 
of Forestry. Piles of railroad ties treated to creosote show some of the 
work of the Division of Forest Products. Samples of piles are shown 
that were In use in southern hays not more than six months which 
were thoroughly honeycombed, while samples of others that had 
been first creosoted and then put in the same place were perfectly sound 
after five years' service. Outside the building you will find logs of Cedar, 
Red Wood. Bull Pine, Oak, Sycamore, Poplar, etc., of immense size. 
Many of the States, the Philippine Islands and Canada also have most 
excellent exhibits of those forest products. Don't fail to visit these 
exhibits if you attend the Exposition, as you will surely be much Inter- 
Division of Management.- -This division Is resronsible for the malting 
of the working plans, commercial tree studies and woodlot examinations. 
At present the Bureau is making working plans for— 

1. Kmmet O'Neal, Northern Alabama. 

2. Northern Pacific R. R. Co., Idaho. 

3. Hillman Land and Iron Company, Western Kentucky. 

4. Ansel Dickinson Estate, New Hampshire. 

5. New York & Texas Land and Cattle Co., Western Texas. 

6. Weyerhauser Timber Company, Washington. 

7. United States Coal and Oil Company, West Virginia. 

Most of these represent large areas. The Weyerhauser Timber Com- 
pany of Washington, have more than twelve hundred thousand acres, part 
of which contains some of the finest timber in the world. 

Now it may be Interesting to you to know just what Is done In making 
a working plan. In the first place the owner must express a desire to 
have a plan of management laid down for his forest. This he usually 
does by writing to the Bureau. Tlie Bureau then sends a trained man to 
examine tlie tract who writes up a report stating In some detail what 
rondltlona be finds there and whether or not he thinks It would pay the 
man to go to sufficient expense to have a working plan made for the 
tract. This report is made entirely at the expense of the Bureau. If 
this report shows that a working plan should be made an agreement 
is then entered into between the owner and the Bureau to the elTect that 
the Bureau will pay the salaries and the owner shall pay the expenses of 
the men while making the worlting plan. The working plan after It Is 
finished usually Includes— 
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1. MapB showing the boundaries of the tract, ridgea, rivers, poQds, 
roads, types of timber, contour lini» If hilly, cut-over lattd, burned 
land, waste land, and anything else ot a kindred nature that the 
individual tract would suggest 

2. A description of the forest by division, natural or artificial. 

3. Tables of yield based on the study of the growth of the differeijt 
trees tinder conditions now prevailing on the tract, showing how 
much timber can be cut now. and at different periods In the future. 

4. An estimate of the merchantable timber, 

5. Methods and cost of lumbering. 

C. A study of the reproduction of the forest species, and a plan for 
cutting the mature trees with least Injury to the young growth. 

7. A plan (or the protection of the forest against Are. 

8. If the forest is too dense, the plan will Include Instructions for-^ 
thinning. If too thin, a plan for Increasing Its density. 

ft. If the tract has large areas to be planted, it will include directions 
for making and caring for n nursery and the selection of species 
most suitable for the location. 

10. A plan for the management of the tract. 

In making a commercial tree study tlicre are four conditions Inchido^l: 

1. Commercial considerations. 

2. Biological. 

3. Silvlcultural. 

4. E.\ploltatlon. 

The first or commercial consideration Is the one to which most atten- 
tion Is gU'en, and some of tlie things Included In this study are: 

A. The area of commercial distribution of the given species In the 
various states. 

B. Average stand per acre In the different localities of the occurrence 
of the species. 

(These two studies furnish a basis for a map showing the 
commercial distribution of the species and illnstratc by colors tiie 
variations in the stand in different Incnlitit'S.) 

C. An estimate of the total stand of the species. 

D. The different commercial uses for which the tree Is employed. 

E. Present stumpage prices. 

■F. Change In the stumpage prices in the last few years showing the 

tendency of the prices. 
G. Slae taken on the stump ynd in the top according to the uses for 

which the timber Is cut. 
H. To what profitable use could the timber be put which Is left in 

the woods, , 
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I. The drawbacks of the present syatem of lumbering and Its effect 

upon the renewal of the species. 
J. Condition Indlsp en sable for the suoceaeful renewal of the species. 
K. Time required for the trees remaining after lumbering to attain 

merchantable size. 
L. Value of land occupied by the given species, and 
M. Taxes paid on the cut-over land; on the timbered land, and many 

other things. 
The Bureau is now making a commercial tree study of the hardwood 
of the southern Appalachian Mountains, of the Sugar, Westera, Yellow 
and Lodge Pole pines In California. Montana, South Dakota, and Wyo> 

Division of Heserve Boundaries.— This division of section, bas to do 
with looking np the exact boundaries of the reserves, locating new re- 
serves and making releases of some of the land now included within re- 
serves. This work is being carried on in all .the Rocky Mountain and 
Coast States, also in Alaska and Hawaii. 

Division of Forest Products.— This division has to do with making 
investigation along the line of seasoning, testing and preserving forest 
products. This investigation in tlie seasoning of timber is for the pur- 
pose of finding out the methods of piling lumber, whereby it can be 
dried out most quickly with the least amount of checking and warping 
and its Increased durability over unseasoned timbers In contact with the 
-soil. 

Also In the case of railroad ties. The loss of weight Is quite a factor 
In the cost of transportation. While tJie tie is seasoning the money in- 
vested in It lies idle and Interest Is lost, but the difference between the 
cost of transporting a seasoned and an unseasoned tie pays the interest 
on the Idle money many times over. 

By testing is meant the finding out of how many pounds' strain a piece 
of timber will hold without breaking or crushing. This Information Is 
most useful to mechanical engineers. 

By preserving is meant the soaking or forcing Into the lumlna and 
fibres of the cells a poisonous chemical that will not easily leach out. 
Creosote Is the best known. Since all decay Is caused by the presence 
of bacteria or fungli. if the wood Is saturated with poison there Is no 
chance for a fungous attack; therefore no decay. 

Seasoning and preserving experiments are most adaptable to railroad 
ties, telegraph and telephone poles, fence posts, shingles, paving block, and 
bridge timbers. -Tliese experiments ai'e being i-nrrlod on extensively at 
present In co-operation with the Northern Pacific, Southern Pacific, Santa 
Fe and New York Central Bailroads, and the American Telephone Com- 
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pany. Testing Is being done in co-operation with Yale University, Purdue 
Unlrersity, University of California, and In the District of Columbia. 

Division of Forest Extension.— Tills divisloD bas to do with investlga- 
tlona that lead to a iinowledge of the epecles moat suitable for planting 
on different soils and under different climatic conditions. 

The time and how to gather, preserve, test, germinate and plant tree 
seeds, preparation of soli aad how to grow and traaapjant seedlings ate 
also treated under this head. Also the study of the silvlcuitural char- 
ncteristics of the differpnt species, especially their shade enduring quall- 
tlea. power of reproduction, susccpilliility to injury by frost, storm, heat. 
moisture, drought or Insects, study of sand dunes and how to reforest 
them, making piautlng plans for woodlot and sheltftr belta; study of ero- 
sion and how to reclaim barren wastes that have been gulleyed by heavy 
rains; study of treea best suited for planting along the hanks of rivers 
to hold the ground Intact and prevent overflow. 

Study of trees most snitaliie to reclaim the arid region of the Central 
West, and many other problems of less importance. 

The work now in progress that is under the direction of the Division 
of Forest Extension is— 

Work on a large government nursery on San Gabriel Forest Reserve, 
Calitomla; work on government nursery, Dlamal Blver, Nebraska, and the 
planting of many thousands of pine on tiie reserve at the same place. 
These sand hllJa of Western Nebraska are too dry and barren for agri- 
culture, but by an e.xperlment made aiiout fifteen years ago by what 
was then the Division of Forestry, it has l)een proven that the western 
yellow pine (riiinis Ponilcrosii) grows very well: from tills knowledge a 
reserve of two hundred thousand acres was set apart which Is practically 
destitute of trees. A portion Qf this will be planted to pine each year. 

Work la in progress on a government nursery on the Pike's Peak 
Forest Reserve. A planting plan is in making for Qriffett Park, Cuti- 

Plnnting plans are being made in co-operation with farmers in Iowa 
and Nebraska. Study of Oliaparrai in Southern Sierras. Study of the 
results of forest planting in Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota: 
study of forest replacement in Nebraska, and study of reproduction pre- 
paratory to forest planting in Salt Lake Foi'est Reserve, 

The planting of the .Middle West so far has lieen largely of post tim- 
Iter. such as C'litalpas. liOciist and Mulberry, and we must expect this to 
continue among the farmers and railroads as it is from these only that 
quick returns can be received. The planting of forest trees In large 
areas ivili be done mostly by the States and Nation. 

The leading citizens of the Rocky Mountain region and Coast States 
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who but a few yeara ago set up a howl agalDst the forest reserves have 
practically all learned the benefit they ai'e going to be to the West In the 
way of lumber for her Industries and water conservation for irrigation 
and are now praying for the areas to be increased and more efficient 
management. 



Woodlots are not very Inrge. yet the aggregate makes many millions of 
acres of timber. Hence, It was thought by the Bureau that whatever 
could be done to benefit the woodlots would be the most valuable kind 
of forestry. . 

Field work was at once begun in the New Kngland States and New 
York, then Michigan, and next, Ohio, where I am working at the present 
time. Our method of procedure Is to select the names of several repre- 
sentative farmers In each county. These names are gotten from the Agri- 
cultural College Experiment Station, and Superintendents of Farmers' In- 
stitutes. A circular is sent to each of these farmers which offers a free 
examination of his woodlot. and a written report showing how its con- 
ditions may be made better. If he chooses to avail himself of the offer, 
he sends in an application to the person In charge. The agent of the 
Bureau then visits the woodlot and goes through it carefully with the 
owner and points out the evils thtit exist and explains how they njay be 
remedied, If such Is possible, after which a report Is written, sent to 
Washington, where It Is reviewed, and typewritten, and a copy placed on 
tile, and one sent to the owner. 

Some of the evils found in the woodlots are— 

1. Pasturing of cattle and sheep. 

2. Absence of leaves and young growth. 

3. Presence of grass, and stifC sod sometimes. 

4. Hard dr^y soil. 

5. Drainage of fields about woodlot and lowering of the water 

6. Trees full of branches down the trunk, and dead at the top. 
Stag headed. 

7. Woodlot open all around so that the prevailing west and north- 
west winds may pass through uninterrupted. 

8. Stand of timber composed of inferior species. 

9. Stand of timber too dense or loo open. 

10. Inferior species overtopping the smaller species of value and 
shading them out. 

11. Growth of hazel or briars too dense for tree seedlings to have 
a chance to grow. 
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The beat condition for tree growth Is realized when you get It just 
like It IB 1b a large virgin forest, the ground covered with a layer of 
humus that is cbaoglug into soil und a good mulch of leaver and seedlings 
all over the surface. Under these conditions the moisture Is held and the 
ground remains fresh aud loose. 

Almost everything that is advised in bettering the condition of a wood- 
lot alms at one of three things: (a) Density; (b) species in mixture, or 
<c) bringing the soil condition back to Its virgin state. 

I have briefly gone over the work of the Bureau at the present time. 
This Is very characteristic of the work. There are large problems entered 
Into between the State and National Bureau. They are of great worth 
and are doing great good in our state forestry work. 

Now 1 will say a few words concerning the wor"k I am doing myself 
in Ohio. I have been sent for to examine the woodlots of Ohio with 
reference to bettering their conditions. 

Prof. Latta: Will you permit of questions being asked you at this 
time? 

Mr. Welgle: I should be glad to answer any questions. 

Prof. Latta: Would you advise thickening up a forest by actual 
planting or letting the forest reseed Itself? 

Mr. Welgle: In places T would let the forest reseed Itself. Another 
way Is to plant walnuts. If you will plant walnuts and keep the stock 
out they will grow. If not the stock will tramp them all down, and in a 
few years' time you will have the forest replenished. Just stick the 
walnuts in and leave them to themselves and In the spring they will 
start up, and you will soon have a very valuable tree. 

Prof. Latta: Do you And the farmers quite ready to keep the stock 
out? 

Mr. Welgle: I have found no objection to that. I say to them, which 
is more valuable, to turn your cattle in hei'e, or to let the woodlot grow? 
Which is more valuable the Increase you get In your cattle or the in- 
crease you get In the woodlot? Just see here. You have twenty acres of 
forest here, and one htindred and twenty-five sheep. Why not fence off 
a portion of this woodlot for them? The grass doesn't amount to anything 
at all. It doesn't contain very much nourishment. You will find good 
grass in the forests In some places, but not very often. 

Mr, DeVilblss: Are you ready to protect the locust against the borer? 
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Mr. Welgle: No, sir; only to cut dowo the tree and start a new- 
growth. A number of people will not do that. 

Mr. DeVllblss: Would jou advise against planting the locust? 

Mr. Welgle; No, air; It Is very persistent and will grow anywhere. 
I wtia In Ohio where a man had (juite a number of locust trees and he. 
did not know that there was a borer In a single one of them, but there 
was. He planted seven thousand this spring and Intends to plant ten 
tbousand next spring for fence posts. The old trees are completely full 
of the borer, but they grew all right anyway. If you do not have the 
borer It is all the hetter. 

A Delegate: What kind of soil did he plant them on? 

Mr. Welgle: A clay soil. That clay soil may be different from the clay 
soU here, however. And It depends upon the kind of clay soil. I am not 
sufficiently up on soils to tell what kind Of a clay soil it was. and whether 
it was the kind we have here. There was very little sand in It— ail clay 
soil. 

Mr. Swalm: Would the reforestation of land have anything to do 
with the rainfall? Would it increase or decrease it? 

Mr. Weigle: Well possibly It might have a slight effect upon the rain- 
fall, but according to our Investigations I do not think It had much to do 
with the totifl amount of rainfall in the country. Forests beep the rain 
from being carried oft of the ground in a very short time. 

Mr. Swalm: Will you give In detail the method for treating timber 
with creosote for preserving it? 

Mr, Welgle: I do not know that 1 can give you the method in detail. 
But we used to put the timber into a car and rutf the car into a lai^e 
cylinder and then they would pour in ihe treosole. and put on a hydraulic 
pressure which would force the creosote Into the fibers and cells of the 
timber, and that would kill oil diseases. All decay comes from fungous 
diseases. When you stop this you have brought about the conditious that 
are necessary. An Italian invented this process. It was to force the 
creosote into the cells of the timber first. Fill up the cells with air then 
turn on the creosote and fill up the fibres. Of course some wUlforce its 
way into the cells. When you take off the pressure the air will come 
out of the cavity of the cells. I do not know whether this will be 
practical or not. 
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Mr. Swalm; That process Is pai'tlcularly adapted for use In a largp 
way? 

Mr. Welgle: Yes, I bardly tblnk It would be practleal in ii small 
way. Many lumber concorne are doing this with their tlijiber, and you 
might pay them to have yours doue likewise. This would be cheaper. 

Prof. I^tta; I think we will have to leave Prof. Weigle Just now, and 
If your question hasn't boen answered .'.ou will liave to hold It for a 
while until we have general questions. Our sister State on the north has 
given attention to forestry and the forcsliy quesilon In recent years, and 
It has made substantial progress. Tlierc are men there who are very 
much interested in this question, and we arc very fortunate to have one 
here. Their southern bouudary comes very near to us and what they 
have done there will have close appllcntloo to what we can do here. 
We will now Lear from Prof. Doth, Forest Warden, Ann Arbor. Michigan. 

Prof. Soth: Mr. Chairman, I.adles and Gentlemen— Tou all remem- 
l>er from boyhood and girlhood times when you bad hard times account- 
ing for yonrsolves in school, so you just talked around. I'oBsil)ly you 
mnild tell some interesting story so as to get ofF the main point. I am 
boolted to tell you about the reforesting in Mlchlgnii. but 1 can tell you 
all I know about It In a very few minutest, so It falls to my share to 
talk nround. However, I shall try to malie clear what we are driving 
at. It \n almost necessary to know something of the conditions with 
which we were surrounded In order to appreciate the motives and efTorta. 
The State of Michigan, Just north of you, is a bigger state than yours, 
we think, in various ways. We have tiliout thirty-six raiilion acres of 
land, and it can all be divided nicely into halves which differ very greatly 
from each other. One-half of our state Is really well settled farming 
♦lountry like what you have here In Indiana. In fact when you cross the 
line you would not know that you were going from Indiana to Michigan 
on account of the radical change. Weil, as I have said, one-half of our 
land la very well settled. One-half is settled by farmers, and of that 
half at least sixty per cent, of the improved land is cleared and fenced. 
But the other half Is very different. One-half of our state is In 
a distinctly unsettled condition, sparsely settled, with very little farming. 
Of that half there Is not a county that has as mucb as thirty per cent, 
of land settled. Taking the land on a whole, there is scarcely live per cent. 
— five acres out of a hundred— that is improved land. You would not sup- 
pose It when you are coming to visit us where we have nice things and 
good things. You could hardly believe that we were so rich In real wild 
land. In this particular we differ radically from you here. We have in 
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our state a large area of country on which we can raise not only all the 
timber that we need, but a great deal more. If we look at the forests and 
the forest lands of Miphlgau they divide themselves very nicely Into three 
great groups. The flrst group is the farmers' woods. The farmers In this 
settled half of ours have about tweuty-flva per cent, of their land still In 
woods In some form or another. They have woodlots like yours wUIcb 
occupy the Immense area of over four million acres. We have another 
body of land where forests are still growing; moBtly forests of hard wood 
wliich were in former times mixed with pine. I can not tell you how large 
that body of land really Is because nobody has taken the 'dimensions of 
It- 

We have three Iwdies of forest land, and the most impoi'tant fram our . 
standpoint Is the old pinery lands. This is most important to the State 
of Michlgaji, I will not lament about what has happened to all this, 
but I simply want to tell yon that we had immense areas of pinery lands 
which are practically denuded of timber. Our woodlots are just like your 
woodlots. They are very thin, because the best has been cut out. They 
are not producing one-tblrd or one-fourth of what they ought to. The 
■farmers seem to think that they do not care what their ten acres are 
producing, except for firewood. This means a groat deal to the State of 
Michigan when four million acres of its land Is producing only one-fourth 
of what it should produce. Wood in our part of the country is wood. 
It is not so In Indiana. We ^uliie wood even for firewood, and it 
produced three dollars on the stump, and if the farmer only gets six 
bits' worth when he Is losing the other part of the three dollars that he 
ought to get from his acre of land, can't you see what the state Is losing? 
The farmers are losing three million dollars a year. This part, however, 
has been amply touched, so I shall not speak of it further. 

The other part of the hardwood lands that I have referred to are the 
forests that have been culled by the lumbermen of bygone times for what 
pine there was in It. There are thousands of acres of Just this kind of 
land. But you couldn't tell It If you were not an experienced woodman, 
for it requires an experienced woodman to tell it. You sec elm, maple, 
and basswood, and other varieties of hardwood, very little oak. But 
by the way this is interesting. You see there a mixed forest _of hard- 
woods, which trees are from eighty to one hundred feet In height, and the 
difference between the hardwood torestn and what are known as the 
pinery lands is so conspicuous that you can follow almost the road In 
many places when walking from one land to another. These forests which 
form the second portion of the land today Is being cut oft by lumbermen 
at the present time. The lumbermen have refused to sell these lands. 
They have held them, knowing perfectly well that this timlwr would come 
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Into mflrket and tbat they would make big money. Juat the otbet day 
1 visited a tract of land nortb of Rndyard with n man who bought It 
fifteen years ago who paid for It on the average of about three dollars 
nn acre. He showed me a number of baSBWood trees that were worth at 
least four times as much as he paid for a whole acre. Tbat gives an idea 
of what these men are doing, and they linow perfectly well what they 
are doing, too. This land Is all right. It will be just like the big hard- 
wood body which composed our farm country, and It will be cut off 
by lumber men and sold at from six to ten dollars an acre. Then It will 
be settled up by the farmers of Michigan. 

■ But the third body of timber lands is the body that concerns us most. 
It is the old pinery lands. Some of you have traveled over this country. 
1 know that quite a numlier of Indiana people come up to our country 
to hunt and flsh, aud so some of you know perfet^tly well what these 
lands look like. Some may not know, and I can not tell you, Iwcause 
1 am not eloquent enough to tell .vou how they loolt, for they look like 
"all possessed." There ai-e a lot of blackened, flre-f burred stumps. This 
<-omes as near as anything I can Kny to ilem'rilie liow tliey look. You 
might travel there for a day and night and not even meet man or beast. 
It seems as If the wild benstsi of (he forest have deserted the land. Our 
land has not been treated jji-opt-rly. I was xpeaking with a commercial 
man the other day, nnd lie told me that he didn't believe that ten per 
cent, of llie hind wiis roveicil with limlier like il was even twenty-live 
.vears a^o. It ix almost Inconcelvalile what <'huhK<'M bave l)een made In 
these lands. The Htory is one alwut like this. You bave a sandy soil, - 
an immense level country, although, by the M'ay, you are on top of one 
of the highest water-sheds of Michigan; one from which the water goes 
in all directions. We have one large river which we regard as of great 
Importance and we will pro^e this to the world You know the character 
of our countiT Its lijston Is hke this \\ e once had a magnificent 
fotest with trees fiom ont hundred to me lunidrpd and fifty feet In 
height and so large In diameter that they «ire laige enough to drive 
through itlth a team of horseb But the lumberman came 'ulth hit, 
san and ave and along came the firfs aud now theie is a blackened 
ma''-4 of ruins and the foitht la gone forever This Is at least the Im 
pret-fiion the land maizes upon you Mature is lust as kind with you here 
in Indiana as she is to ns \t tl e end of six or eight or ten years you 
will find that she has trie<i to re loof the grounds \ou will find 
a g10^\th of poplar birth and oak sprouts six or eight feet high 
This growth will lie all o\er the country and it will be a pretty 
tolerable growth But bv this time there is Just enough dry foliage on 
the ground so that \vhen the man comes along nho Is foie^er smoking a 
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<.igar or a pipe aod happeo^ to drop tlie burning asbes frm bis pipe with 

out slDpplDfc to Hep wliftt has happened tliib foliage is set on Are not oni-e 
in a bundled times on puipose but from mere coreleasness It doe«n t 
occur to the one that atts It on Are that tlie&e pieces of timber could 
ever be of an\ inlue It never dawned upon them when thev were 
setting fire to tlie woods Ibat that timber could come into market We 
then have another Are and ■w hatever nature has produced In the six or 
eight or ten yeari is gone She does the same thing o\ep and over 
again and we ha^e now strttchei of country of thousands of acrew 
which were In the first fire We ha\e chaned condltJont, of all stafees> 
This will indicate to >oa nhat the piner-y lands Bie And mind ^o\l ne 
haie a great deal of this "iome of jou who ha\e gone on the Michigan 
Central will remember «htn jou lea%e Pine (_reek just noitb of Ba^ 
City j-ou practically neier see niij moie real foteats until jou get just 
below Mackinaw lou will see the same thing unlens jou go farther 
north Of this land we ha\e as I haie said millions of acres We have 
all kinds of people In our country and some that are not fit to live 
there I believe tto much in the State of Michigan and that Is exactly 
whj I am doing what I am doing We ha\e had these millions of acres 
of land left In these fonditions for years and veara Juat think of it 
and think what a loss it is to the State of Michigan The land In the 
southern peninsula has not produced any timber for ten or twenty yeais 
for the simple reason that hre came along and swept down what nature 
had tried to prodme Tiius we ha\e peihaps ten million dollars loss per 
jear which means in twenty years a sum big enonijh to buj all the 
woodlands up there Vnd we haie lost It not because it could not be 
helped but simph because the people of Michigan never realized what 
the\ were losing TheA uere just like the people who are not in this 
con\entlon todaj Thei should go at ihrse thint,s just ah a buhlnesfc 
man does Just think of whtt a single forest fire does \nd yet the 
State has never employed a single man whose business It should be to 
guard against the fiies We had i law about 4G which made a man a 
supervlBor of a township and he was asked to do everything How 
could he succeed One man can t attend to all this 

You can readily see from the conditions of the pinery forests that 
I have described that It would not be very agreeable to have to pay 
taxes on such lands, and the conseqnence is that most of the old lumber 
companies have left the lands and let them revert back to the State 
for taxes. Today the State of Michigan is in a most remarkable con- 
. dltion on this account, Juat to put the case in a terse way, one-sisth 
part of the State of Michigan Is in soak for taxes. Now the State has 
tried to do something with these lands that would be for the good of the 
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people. They have tried tij get meo to take homesteads. I .will tell 
fou liow they take them. A mnn looks arouncl througb a foroxt until 
he locates a cednv swamp which is worth Ave or six hundred dollars, 
then he bangs arouod until he gets the title to the land, and that very 
day. perhaps, sells It to some lumber company. And that Is the end of 
that homestead, and the Stale unfortunately allows hlin to take another 
one when he gets another cedar swamp located. We have tried another 
thing. The law of the State says that these lands sliould be sold, and 
in order not to hamper the man who buys, shall l)e sold at a price set by 
the man In charge. Fortunately we have honest men In our State. That 
Is more tban some people can say. 

Prof. Latta: We have some, too. 

Prof, Both: I am perfectly satisfied. I say that we have honest men 
because they refrain from giving these lands away. They liave tried 
to sell the lauds and get them on the tax rolls. Last fall eighty thonsand 
acres of land were offered for sale in one county, and out of this eighty 
thousand acres of just such pinery land as I have described, eight thou- 
sand were sold, and I suspect most of that was on account of the cedar 
swamps, and it brought the magnitlcent sum of $1.2ri per acre. Tlw 
United States Government refused to take leas than J2.50 for the arid 
lauds In Wyoming, Montana, and the bulk of the lands out there, nnd 
we In the State of Michigan have sold lands at one-half that. We do 
not neglect our duty by not putting the lands on the market. We have 
done our best and failed. It is Interesting to know that the State of 
Wyoming has a standing fund and lots of forests to buy up, and the 
maximum price Is $23. What does that mean? It means that these 
people are willing to pay for their land, and that they have not lost any 
money at It yet. 

To come back to what we have been trying to do. We tried to get rid 
of the lands, but at last the State has decided it is time to do something 
else besides getting rid of them, and has established a Forest Reserva- 
tion, and has set aside as a starter all the lauds tliat belong to. the 
State within three certain townships, and has tm-ned this over to the 
Forest Commission. This leaves the problem to the Forest Commission. 
They have complete authority over these lands. They can sell any of 
these lands if It suits them, and can buy any of the land within any 
of the three townships if they are considered worth the buying. 

Prof. Latta; Does the State provide quite a fund for that purpose? 

Prof. Roth; Tes. the State provides ?7,500 per year for the care of 
the Forest Reservation, 
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Prof. Latta; They may use this money to purchase new land if they 
care to? 

Prof. Roth; They can use that money in any way they like. They 
can plant trees, hire men to guard the land, etc. Now this little forest 
reserve, for it is certaiDly a mere baby compared to what we ought to 
have Id our State, Is regarded as the nucleus of the State Forest. This 
land is something Iflie the land I have tried to describe to yon before. It 
is on the Muskegon Uiver. We all know the geography of owr neighbor 
States very well. I will say that his river is one of our biggest rivers. 
It extends away up to the middle of the peninsula, which is Upper Mich- 
igan, but looks as if it didn't belong to us at all, but we claim it. There 
used to be a lumber town on this river that supported In the neighbor- 
hood of some eighty millions of acres, and got out six or eight hundred 
million feet of timber In a year. The land is level land dotted with 
swamps. The greater part of this has been run over by fires. All the 
dry land has been burned. There is not one single acre of the whole lot 
that has any semblance to the old forests. A man who has not been 
used to these woods would tell yon that they were oak forests. You will 
see oak from three to Ave feet covering from one-tenth to one-third of 
the land, and there is hardly a marketable stick of timber on that land. 
It is no wonder some people object. They say, "What do you know about 
this? Have you tried it in Michigan?" We have to say, "No." 

Mr. Swalm; Will you please tell me how you account for the oak 
being there? 

Prof. Roth: That Is very interesting. The oak has always been 
there. In the times when the pine forests were there, the oak had no 
show. The oak, by the way, is the only one of the hard woods that 
8urvi\'ed to any extent. When the loam leaves you all know the basswood 
leaves you. A few yards away none of these trees will be with you, and 
you will have only oak. It is something really remarkable. Now, as 
to being there. It has always been there, but when the pine was there 
it had no show. It does not reach any height or size. At this time yon 
might have walked through the woods and after you came out if any 
man had asked you if there was any hard wood there you would have 
told hira "No." But the oak has always been there. There are a few 
scrub maples there, also. Tlie lumbermen and the flres together have 
cleaned out the pine forests. The only thing they could not kill was 
the oak, which has a capacity to sprout from the stump and keep itself 
going from year to year and from generation to generation. 

The oak giows fast. It does not I'eacli any great slao. Tliiity-five 
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feet is a mere baby nlongside the glntit we have here, and sometimes 
tliey are not more than nine or ten Inches In cHameter. We used to 
thmk of such as of very Utile value, but let me tell you we have learned 
to think of timber differently from what we used to. We used to think 
of nothing less than sixteen inches In pine. I hare worked in mills 
where they have refused to take Norway. Today they are glad to pay 
from twelve to fifteen dollars for Norway, but they can't get U even at 
that. We are offered today, on the Forest Reservation, a dollar per 
thouaond for the old, dry, blackened, charred stumps that stand up a 
monument of former glory. We are offered money— good money— and 
we have plenty of applicants for eueh slick of dry, dead cedar, and 
they will even dig it out of the mud. You will see we have changed 
from what we used to be. Time has changed ns. This Is what I was 
to speak to yon about. The first thing to do is to protect. This Is tlie 
most Important feature, even in the matter of reforestatiou. There Is 
hardly any large area up there but what has now, from close examina- 
tion, the making of at least a woods. It would not make a good forest, 
but a poor woods. There are at least fifty, two hundred, three hun- 
dred or four hundred of these oak sprouts coming up, and if they get 
any proleellon at all against Are it will not bp twenty yeai-s when we 
will have a lot of scrub oak which will at least be fine for fuel. It may 
be Interesting to you to know that an oak fence post Is considered better 
than cedar. Cedar will not outlast oak, as Is usually supposed, but oak 
will outlast cedar. I think we have plenty to show for this. Then all 
the money that we are spending hiring men to go about and watch lest 
tires break out will Ire justified by this growth which is right there now. 
\\e haip non two Forest Bangers under the direction of a trained young 
man who is the Forester; and, by the way, our young man Emory, is 
the flrit man In the ^late of Michigan ever employed in all its history to 
protect Its greatest property. That may seem singular, and It will be 
a remarkable statement to make when someone writes up the history of 
our State. 

In the year 1903, fifty years after the great slashing of our forests, 
we began to look around to see If this great property, the property worth 
l)lllions of dollars — not millions, but billions— would not be worth pro- 
tecting and looking after, and whether or not it would not be worth 
while to give the citizens something in return for the taxes they should 
have been paying year after year over into the treasury of our State. As 
I said before, we bare two Rangers and one Forester. The Bangers 
are Chiefs of Police, and see that no fire breaks out. When a fire breaks 
out, they Immediately start to work to hnv:' it put out, and the neighbors 
I to co-operate with them. They will hire men to help put 
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the Are oiat. We are practically at the end of the second season without 
having a single Are that was worth taking Into account, and I assure 
70U that the man who told you that the fires could not be kept out 
of the forests does not know what he Is talking about. They can be 
kept down, and they will. The old country people have demonstrated 
It for the last five or sis years. Prussia, France, Switzerland and Den- 
mark have demonstrated this by protecting against forest fires, and they 
consider it n terrible calamity when one-holf of a small fire for us Is 
consumed In a single year. They have men especially to watch. ,They 
watch not only for the vandals who seek to destroy the property, but ' 
also for the cureless Jnan. When we sell timber we do not propose that 
ii man should make a fourteen-foot road when four feet would do Just 
as well. We do not propose they shall do nothing but destroy our forests 
and not build them up. We do this much, anyway. We make a study 
of the land and see what the different portions are suited for. For let 
It be understood, that the State of Michigan does not want to block the 
farmer from this land. We want him there more than anywhere else. 
E^rery acre of good farm land will be only too gladly turned over to a 
real settler. We are getting the land classified to know the good from 
the bad, and also to know what to do. Those who live on a farm will 
realize how difficult It Is to know what is going on on fifty acres of 
woodland. If It ts Ijard to look after fifty acres properly, what do you 
think of looking after several hundred thousand? Most people do not 
go through their wood lots systematically enough to know just what 
they have. We have to be careful about the ti'ees that we attempt to 
raise. There are trees that we know almost of a certainty will thrive 
there. We do not get the Norway pine; we do not get palms. We Bet 
onr trees out, and I think this would Interest you. When I was first 
told to-set trees out, Mr. Garfield, who is the head, and whom I hoped 
to see here, said fo me: "Where are you going to get the men to set the 
trees out?" I told him that I would do just as I did In New York State. 
I was detailed fo set out even a larger number of trees, and I got Can- 
adians, Frenchmen, etc.. whose great-grandfathers before them had neyer 
done anything but destroy the forests, and I lined them up In the morn- 
ing and gave every one a mattock and told them they should do as I 
did, and I dug the first hole and showed them how. Possibly I would 
sui'prise you If t should tell you that two-thirds of the lumbermen would 
uot know a pine tree when they see It, but this is true. Two-thirds do 
not know what can be done with that seed. But as I said before, we 
■lined these men up and commenced to set out the trees. The first day 
they laughed, but the next day they began to take quite a great deal 
of interest. From that day the forest looked entirely dlfTerent to them. 

ll-Horticnltore. 
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luatead of a eplrlt of wautliig to destroy everything, tjicy w&nted to 
preserve everything, of wanting to preserve every tree. ■ At first these 
men thought it was Tolly to be doing as we were doing, but tbey kept 
on doing as they were told so long as there was $1.S0 In It for them. Be- 
fore a weeic th^ had a totally different feeling than at the start. 1 
have heard such conversations as this: "This will not amount to anything. 
The tire will come along this summer and destroy all this. This Is fool- 
ing away a lot of good money." But at the end of the week something 
like tills: "If I catch a fellow setting flre to tUs land," etc. I am satis- 
Sed that if any of that gang of men that were working for me should 
see that there was any likelihood of the plantation being burned up, they 
would work like Turks day and sight. There was not a single one among 
them that would have thrown a cigar away and gone off to leave it to 
bum. 

I suppose I ought to say something in regard to this planting. You 
will be wondering whether we broke ground. That would be an Impos- 
sibility. There are too many pine stumps, half charred, over the wbole 
country. We lined the men up and kept about five or six feet apart. I 
told the men to dig up the ground and plant one of these trees wherever 
there was an opening big enough to insure success for that tree. We 
dug up the ground as much as we could, and the last time I visited the 
place I found that the trees were growing beautifully. We have now a 
nursery In which we estimate, that we have in the neighborhood of about 
six hundred thousand plants. We will make this nursery larger and will 
raise trees there by the million. The trees in this nursery are about two 
inches high now, but they will grow some In the next fifty years. 

Prof. Troop: Is this reforestation going on only on lands controlled 
by your commission? 

Frof. Roth: There Is to my knowledge no great enterprise of that 
kind in Michigan. There were a few efforts made, but they were Juat 
spoken of. 

Prof. Latta: Does the State In any way encourage the introduction 
at the present time? 

Frof. Roth: It hasn't done so yet. The 'Michigan Forestry Oommls- 
Biou is today recommending governmental and legislative arrangements. 
They recommend some legislation which will encourage It. We have the 
same trouble that you have. Precisely the same trouble. Mr, Freeman 
will explain this to you. We have a man who does take care of the woods 
in a most unmerciful way. In one county that I know of. this man— 
and he was none other than the tax gathers— and be happened to be a 
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man who understood about logging, and he estlmateii the timber at so 
much pel thousand and made the tax bo high that tbe man could not 
afford to pay it. This caused, the man to destroy his timber. lu another 
county the tt|xea were much lower. The flrat man was taxed from 
fort; to fifty dollar^, and the next man was only taxed about eleven 
or twelve dollarB. These were taxed under precisely the same conditions. 

You wonder why we are fn such a rusli. I will tell you why. It was 
.only a lew years ago since we shipped our pine to every State, almost.' 
Kansas City. St. Louis, and those Western places were our principal 
points oF«hlpmeat, l»ut today there is not a foot goes outside of the State 
of Michigan. We haye today in the State of Michigan precisely what 
you have in the State of Indiana. We have in our lumber yards in every 
town in Michigan, Pacific Coast sliingles, red cedar shingles from Seattle, 
and we have lumber from the Pacific, and we have yellow pine, as you 
call it, North Carolina pine, and we have cypress. What does tbis mean? 
It means that the cost of such tbmgs will be very much more than 
formerly, because of the added expense for bringing them over the hot 
prairie country, a distance of nearly two thousand miles, through tbe 
desert part of the way. You will find more Michigan lumbermen In 
Norfolk. Virginia, possibly, than any place else in the United States. The 
amount of capital that was invested in Michigan in lumber in 1890 was 
just two-fold as great as that invested in 1900. It geems to me this Is 
very serious. 

There is another point. We who are thus connected believe that it 
Is a waste— a waste of the worst order, a pernicious waste — when the 
State allows millions of acres of this liind of land to tie as waste land. 
This land is a nuisance, besides being a waste, for it affords a rendezvous 
for objectionable people, and whenever times are hard it is a place of 
more meanness than jou tiave ever dreamed of. When all this comes 
before yon it is positively heartrending. We came across a family last 
winter living in a place like this, and they were positively destitute. 
They had nothing in the house but beds, and little enough of them. 
My Banger found this. This is a very serious Batter when you put a 
poor man on a poor acre. Give a poor man a good acre when you want 
to give him something. 

Now, another word with regard to the action of the State. You will 
wonder why the State does not pay more attention to this. If this work 
is to be a go it should not be cast off on charity, but should be a business 
proposition. It should be either that or nothing. And now I want to 
say to you that I have no charity talk to make for forestry. If the 
State of Indiana should find out tomorrow that it would be better for it 
to clear off every acre of land, then by all means clear it The history 
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of Europe la old, and It Is one worth studylog. These people have gone 
through fire from start to finish. There was a time when they believed 
in burning off the woods. That time has long gone by. It Is better In 
iiUtory. and still better in tradition. When 1 was bom forestry was no 
longer talked of as an experience. It was a matt^ of course, the same 
as corn Is with you. The State ot Michigan, today makes J5 an acre over 
and above all expenses on every acre of Its farm lands. This is Just 
the same as on the farm and with the large corporations. We have 
three forms of forest In our conntry. When the father is a saving man 
you know what the boy does. The father keeps a very good forest, but 
he steps out when It Is about forty years old. The boy says, "I will 
take the money now." That is the point. The State Is Just a large Indt- 
vldUflL A map always wants big interest. I have been asked within 
the last three months, "How much could we make by handling these 
lands In the way you suggest In the way ot Interest?" I answered, "Two 
per cent" That settles It immediately, for they want eight or twenty 
per tent. They would rather have ten thousand per cent, over tilght 
This is the spirit of the American. He wants big interest, and wants It 
quick. What we want'ls two things—protection and reasonable taxation. 
Take a lumberman 'In the north, and bring him Into court Or, better 
still, bring in a horse thief and try to convict him for stealing horses. 
It is impossible as long as you have horse thieves on the Jury; ' Now, this 
Is just the state of affairs. We have very much just that kind of a time 
up there right now. They seem to have an Idea that they must get this 
land away from the United States under any circumstances. 

The next thing is taxation, and that will be dealt with a great deal 
better than I can. But at any rate we will be able to solve tliis matter 
of taxation before long. 

Prof, Latta: When you ask for a dollar and get two it makes you 
feel good. We asked this gentleman to come over here and give us a 
talk, and be did It I want you to think of this talk, friends. Mr. 
Freeman, the Seci'etary of the State Boaul of Forestry of this State, will 
speak to you now. We have the methods of the State of Michigan. In 
our State It le a little different. 'Let us know what is being done along 
these different lines. 

W. H. Freeman: If I were to come before yon and talk for a day on 
forestry in Indiana I couldn't say the things as well, or the things that 
should have been said, better than Mr. Roth has put them to you. 
Our timber situation Is somewhat different tlisn that of theirs. Every ■ 
state has its own methods of forestrj'. The Stnte Forestry Association 
I think will reach direct to the people. 
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In order to say the tilings to you tlmt I wnnt to say, and to say 
tbem in the best wny, I have written my remarks, and will aak you to pay 
close attention while I rend, and I will then he glad to answer any 
questions. 

THE PROGUESS OF lORKSTRY IN INDIANA. 

W. t. PREEMAK, SECBETABY STATE, Fni-EETVY BUBITAr. 

The ijrogiess of forestrj In Indiana )« without qutstion most tompli 
mentarv to all concerned The adiance U ilearlv ohseriahle along two 
lines the progress bv the ntate as such and the progress of the people as 
indhlduala The work of forestrj as adianeed by the state Is diilded 
Into three distinct features yet all nre harmoolouslv linked In control 
They are a legallj established state department, a state experimental 
station and Ian a for the encouragemt nt of Indhldual forestry 

The state department consists of a legally created board of Bye mem 
hers appointed by the Go\ernor for a t^rm of four vears In this con 
nectlon tiie state also inalntiini an otHie 111 the Capitol and appropriates 
annual!\ fundi falrh ample foi the pros cution and the eitecutlon of the 
duties designated for the boaid In the law ivhkh <ieated the department 
The original Taw n [•■ itiiieiuipd bv the last legl=iituri In se\tr'il ^elv 
beneficial wavs \ei\ and dirCcreutlv occupied i><>rBons w( re proi Ided 
for In the appointment of the succeeding bonni and the funds for the 
otllce were augmented Tht succeeding boaid will be tomposed of two 
lumbermen a fanner and tno professional men one a member of our 
State Agricultural "School and the other a person of technical fore&trj 
training to become the secretan of the boaid and the superintendent 
of the state forest leseries and exrerlniental station 

In conaectioD w 1th the above ad%ance the state has brought and estab 
lished a '(tate Jorestrv Station for e\perlment and piacfical demonstia 
tlon of forestry principles a 2 000 acre farm and the same Is now being 
put into order and operation in CI91K County Sontliem Indiana It Is 
the purpose to work out and demonstrate the practical pioblems of for 
eetry for the benefit of the people of the state and to giow trees for 
distribution to any one within the state applying for them and con 
traetlng to plant and grow them un ler Instructions from the depart 
ment It must however be understood that the principal object sought 
in this experimental movement Is the demonstration of the practical 
and the financial success of forestry on the cheap broken lands eo abund 
ant In Southern Indiana, and which are at this tinie almost worthless to 
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the owners and tlwi-eby to the state. There- are about 600,000 aires of 
thii character of land, which was formerly heavily timbered, but has been 
denuded and now abandoneiJ except for scanty grazing, patch farming 
and for small second growth timber. In a later connection this feature 
will be more fully discussed. 

In 1899 the legislature passed an act for the encouragement of forestry 
liy permitting tiniberland owoera to exempt a portion of their holdings 
from the regular land appraisement taxation, but this law has not proven 
very satisfactory, and my opinion of it Is that It should be repealed. 
I so speali because It does not meet the requirements of the alms In 
such a law and'ls perhaps unconstitutional, besides It affords opportuni- 
ties for dishonesty. , 

The progress of forestry with the people as indlvlduale I am sure Is 
as distinctly evident as by the state. In all parte of the state I find 
the people enthused with the movement, and they are putting into action 
their enthusiasm. A general awakening to the necessity of forestry 
conduct seems to be the universal condition. This sentiment is shown 
In the attempts to economize the present forests and general tree planting. 
This awakening has revealed to forest owners that timber is the most 
valued and most sought product now in the marliet. It is but recently 
that owners of good trees have found that they are worth big money. 
Consequently their wanton destruction and lavish ust has been super- 
seded by a sentimeut of high appreciation and saving regard. 

A good old qunker farmer In Hamilton County said to me a few weeks 
ago when I visited him at his request to give him advice for the proper 
handling of some trees and general forestry work on his farm, that his 
forest trees were the most valuable property he had; that the Increase 
of value was greater on them than anything he could ihlnk of on his 
fnmis. Pointing to some rather fair oak trees he said. "Three years 
ago I was offered S18 per thousand tor them Just as they stand, the 
next year I was offered $25 per thousand just as they stand, and this last 
spring I was begged to sell them at 535 just as they stand." "Why," 
he says, "do you know that I have cut, rolled Into log heaps and burned 
to get ttiem out of my way right on this farm a thousand trees better 
than any of them." The experience of this farmer Is the experience of 
every farmer of land accumulation who has lived In Indiana since the 
Civil War. Because then of this commerchil value forest owners are 
taking care of their timber land. They are harvesting only the matured 
and damaged trees, they are letting nothing go to waste, they are pro- 
tecting them against fires and In every community are forests from which 
stock of every kind Is excluded by the owner, that ttie orea may restock 
itself with new trees for the future. Areas that have been cut oyer 
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and have grown up in dense thiekets are being cultivated to fonn a 
future foreat. All the weed trees of every sort are cut out and the 
right trees trimmed up to give them the best Impetus of growth. Thickets 
In the nooks of fields that have In former years been viewed only as 
rendezvous for rabbits and quail are receiving forestry attention by 
many, and only a few years of waiting will reveal the wisdom of such 
conduct, / 

Another feature In which the people are showing their appreciation • 
of the forestry movement Is In the post and tie timber plantings so 
universally being conducted. In almost every community with which I 
am familiar farmers and land owners are planting black locust, catalpa, 
chestnut and similar trees for fencing posts au4 railroad ties for the 
future uses. 1 can not begin to estimate the extent of such plantings, 
but I am sure from the reports of nurserymen from this and adjoining 
states that millions of such trees have been jrfanted In Indiana during 
I lie few years Just passed. 

The progress of forestry by the people as indicated by these features 
just discussed does not excel the progress in ornamental and protective 
tree' planting. The Arbor Day planting for shade, ornament and protec- 
tion upon the lawns of both public and private grounds and around the 
farm premises has been made the subject of personal attention every- 
where. , , , 

The one form' of forestry that has not received the attention which it 
should Is the planting of areas to the hardwoods as commercial invest- 
ments. There have been scarcely any notable tracts of the best hardwood 
trees used in our general manufacture planted to form the supply of 
those needed timbers when the present limited supply is exhausted. It 
seems to me that this feature of forestry should be promoted speedily 
by the State's making legal conditions for its advancement. I am Inclined 
to think that the failure along this line Is due to two causes, the best 
of which is the lack of definite knowledge of the time It takes tor 
such plantings to mature to profit and also the degree of profit to the 
planter, and secondly the selfish disposition of most people to not do 
anytliing which they themselves might not reap the benefits from. They 
jdo not possess any very great altruistic tendencies. In these elements 
of hindrance there exists mistaken <q)inicnH which I hope will be soon 
displaced by experiments that will no longer leave chance for retarding 
this most essential work. More upon this phase will be brought out 
In a following discussion. 

The needs of forestry in Indiana are not mythical. By some it is 
viewed aa a fad, a cranky hallucination originated by an enthusiast for 
trees. But there Is not a more fundamental movement affecting the 
Industrial, economic, climatic and ornamental welfare of the state than it 
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By re&Bon of iDdiaua'e unextvUed hardwood lumber and timber supply 
In past years there are within the state today, in active operation, tHO 
woodworking establishments employing 3.9,672 persons. In addition, 
caused by other, resources In the state, there are 2,74ti establiahments 
which use lumber and timber more or less in the getting out of their prod- 
ducts o* manufactnre. Besides these enormous demands for the timber 
which now exists there are nearly 'JOn coal mines, more than 1,000 gas 
and oil wells using a large amount of lumlier and timber in various ways 
In their operation. 

Of the nearly Ii),iMM),tXM> acres of unsurpassed hardwoods which was 
nature's existing gift to Indiana, not more tlian three-quarters of a 
century ago there now remains but about 1-75 of that amount, and not 
more than 1-13 of this fractional part pos^esseH merchantable timber 
such as the manufacturing institutions! are seeking and must have 

The large manufacturing industry, the great productiveness of the 
soil tor the larger part, the thickened population now energetically em- 
ployed, together with the depleted forest supply in sight furnish a flue 
problem for economic solution. These manufacturing industries to con- 
tinue in exisfeuce must have the material with wtilch to operate. If 
It does not exist withhi Ihe state then it must be imported or the 
industry exported, which fact T\-1H be determined by the corporation 
from ttie standpoint of ItH own financial interests If the material supply 
hecomea exhausted the industry will cease. The timber supply within 
the "tate is small and hut little effort has lieretofore been made to save 
and replenish It. It can not be manufacturefl It must grow. Not all 
the uses of wood can be lubstituted. Wood is a necessary product In 
the general iiirtn-itrie'. iiiiil hence the logical forestry movement. 

The large population demands that the rich agricultural lands shall 
be devoted to agriculture to supply the daily living necessities. The 
tiller of the soil wants the returns from his land qulclt, and hence he 
will not indulge, if he possess rich land, largely in forestry, because of 
Its remoteness of return, even if he made more and easier money. Hence 
the forestry problem in Indiana The indusfrles must have wood, and the 
cheap unfit lands for good agriculture must grow the trees to supply 
the demand, and thus leave the rich agriculture lands to sustain the 
population with the products of living. The cheap lands'wiii grow the 
timber if devoted to it systematically. The timber will keep the indus- 
tries, the industries will employ the people, and the people will demand 
the agricultural products of the fanner to live upon, and tBua a com- 
plete division of labor of such auxiliary relations within our state that 
even a dyed-in-the-wool pessimist cannot but admire them. 

I do not present this thought to you as a phantom to scare you or 
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to hold up to you that upon forestry depends the ultimate and absolute 
BalvatioD of iDdlaua and Ite Industries. But I do present these thoughts 
to you with the firm conTictlon that active forestry along the lines 
advocated will prove one of the greatest factors of Industrial security 
and a wise course of procedure In order to meet the future problem 
when It comes, es come It has to other nations, and come It surely will 
to our nation and to Indiana as a part of it. It may not happen within 
our time, but It will come to our posterity, and to them we owe the 
obligation of an honest effort in this matter. 

In connection then with this major Idea of forestry which I have 
presented, and before I take the minor features, 1 want fo give a few 
Ideas of legislation which 1 am of the opinion will do good I don't 
mean that we can legislate away the confronting embarrassments. If 
legislation could solve the timber question then It would be fairly easy of 
solution because the people are In sympathy with the movement, but 
that can't be done. It Is action and not law which will solve these 
problems but legislation may aid action and that is what I want to 
(,onslder If a law were enacated whkh would encourage the demotion 
of the cheap and broiien landi to forestry would It not be a good law ' 
I am convinced that nearly nil such lands are quite as good for forest 
growing as the rich lands After careful Investigation I am sure that 
Ihe larger part of the woodworkine Institutions now located within the 
state use a<i the raw material second grot* th hardwoods of from eight 
to twentj file years growth and that it possesscf the prime attribute-* 
at such ages for the uses T am aho convinced that under right cultha 
tion a good quantitv of material can ht pro<1uced upon an aire In that 
lime "fte are not sufficiently Informed to state facts in tliis but already 
we ha\e be«un the moiement to get these farf* and only need more 
time A great manj evidences are a^alialie which convince me that 
This major plan is a good one if b<icked bv «uitabie legislation and 
administration I haie in mind that If a law were enacted etemptlng 
from faiation any «ueh or all iandi foi tiiat mittei wiiich the owner will 
contract to demote entirely to forestrj for a period of years under the 
direction and Instructions of the State Boaid and that after suih period 
the product value only be tated tliat it will proie a \eiT beneficial law 
Mj opinion la that such a law will cause in\e8tments In these lands and 
forest estates will be establlsiied which will not only be more irofitable 
than endowment Insurance to ln\estorB but will enhance the \aiue of 
such lands solve to a good degree the timber queitioa and generally 
promote the welfare of all 

Another need which It seeuis to me siiould be more looked after by 
the farmers is the devotion of a practical part of the farm to permanent 
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forest. If every land owner, It mnttcrs not bow prortnctive Uls soil luuy 
be, will set aside a certain portion of his acres and devote the same 
exclusively to forestry tliat It will prove a wise course for him financially 
and generally, and will go far In the solution of the hampered condi- 
tions of timber supply In every community. I t>elieve in this connection 
that the law Just mentioned should be made to apply. Three tUlngs are 
wrong with the present forests, namely; they are poor In the quality of 
timber which they possess, they are more devoted to grazing than to 
forest and are not rightly located on the farm. The vast majority of the 
timber now standing is Ijeech and other similarly valued trees. They are 
mature, damaged, and do not pay a f.ilr dividend for their retention. 
The area Is also constantly grazed, and thus a new growth Is preve'nted 
from foVming, The location is a result of consequence and uot of choice. 
When the farm was planned clearing began at the premises and expanded 
In all directions until the remnant of forest i-emalnlng Is In the remotest 
corner and iierhaps occupies the best land on the farm. In ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred, If half or even less of the present forest area 
were devoted ejceluslvely to forest purposes and the remaining part to 
graaing far more of each would be obtained. A forest tract If not too 
deusely sodded, and If protected from Hre nnd stock, will soon form a 
detise undergrowth, which If given n little forestry attention will In a 
few years exceed the most sanguine expectations. If the natural condi- 
tions are not suited because of sod and lack of seed trees, the ground 
can be broken up and seeds scattei-ed of the kinds desired. Freiiueutly, 
however, when the sod Is broken the seeds lying dormant in the humus 
spring forth and sowing Is unnecessary. 

It is ray Judgment that farmers slioald take this matter imder sincere 
consideration and plan new forests on their farms. Place them where 
they will form a protection to the premises or otherwise belter located. 
I also think the above law will aid much In the promotion of this feature, 
though I am sure I do not want legislation to usurp the duty Individuals^ 
. owe themselves, but this feature largely carried on will be so general 
and so beneficial in results that I think the state should encourage It 
by some legislative action that will Insure Its being done. It will be 
casting bread upon the watei's to be p;athei-ed up many days hence, 
some fifty, some sixty, and some a hundred-fold. 

Prof. Latta: If you have any questions now is the time for them. 

Mr. Stanley: In regard to the underbrush that will spring up in the 
woods, will that retard the growth of the timber? 

Mr. Freeman: Yes, it will, and should be kept down. That is one 
objection we have got to not turning the sheep in. They will not confine 
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. themselves to these bushes, however. It -would be a flue tbitig If we could 
educate them to eat Just these and nothing else. 

Mt. DeVUblsa: Do you believe that all Is true that la elliliiicd for tbe 
eatalpa? 

Mr. Freeman: I am glad that this questioa has been asked. I 
Intended to express myself on the Catalpa Speclosa, It Is my conviction 
that far greater things are claimed for the eatalpa than It can ever reach. 
It la a good tree for Its purpose, but it Is put on the market now just 
on the same plane as a patent medicine, and when you say that it Is 
good for everything it Is a mistake. In the first place It is not a slender 
tree. It Is naturally a small branching tree. If the plant Is given the 
right bind ot cultivation it grows readily. If you plant the tree and 
give sulHcient root space and cut it back to the ground you can get 
good results. John P. Brown, of the Big Four Railroad, hod a patch of 
the eatalpa trees near Brightwood, Indiana. At the end of five years 
they did not give evidence of doing what was wanted— they grew low 
and' branching. He seemed discouraged, and asked what should be done. 
I advised htm to cut them back. He did so and tbey came out fine. The 
entire twenty-five acres were cut back a year ago last March. The first 
season's growth resulted in straight sprouts ranging in height from ten 
to twenty-five feet without a branch. A picture of this will appear lii 
my next report, and will show this season's growth. The trees are far 
ahead of what they were at the end of five years. I am firmly convinced 
that this la the only way to treat the eatalpa. 

The statement that the eatalpa will last a hundred years I believe Is 
false. There may have been one that did that, but that Is not evidence 
that all of them will do It. 

A Delegate: What trees would you suggest to be planted in a 
wood lot? • 

Mr. Freeman: If you will plant hickory, and oaks, and other valuable 
trees you will have a good wood lot. Plant the beat commercial hard 
wood that we have. 

Prof. Latta: I would like to ask if a great deal of walnut is not 
planted and protected In Central Indiana? 

Mr. Freeman: Not to my knowledge. 

A Delegate: When is the best time for trimming? 

Mr. Freeman: My experience has taught me that the time for thlp 
is about the middle of June, or after the sap has returned again. After 
full sap Is in. The old law Is probably as good as you can get. 
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Mr. DeVilbiss; Would you plant tbe nits In the fall? 

Mr. Freeman; Always. Last fall we gathered twenty-seven bushels 
and put a pile of eand out In the ground. They were subject to the 
freezing and thawing, and In the spring when they came out they were 
bursting and swelling. We planted them and In ten days they were 
through the ground. I liave a perfect stand and they are about two feet 
high, and this Is the first season's growth. 

Mrs. Johnson: There were quite a number of walnuts spcouted In the 
garden. Do you think I caa re-set them? 

Mr. Freeman: Not very well. You would not have very good success 
if you did. 

A Delegate; The acceptable time is in tbe fall? 

Mr. Freeman: Yes, I would advise that. 

A Delegate: I set out my catalpaa a year ago last fall, and when 
spring came they were out on the grouod. Would that be the same with 
the walnut? 

Mr. Freeman: I think not. Some Bulls wilt iieave out if there is 
considerable freezing and thawing. If you plant in the fall plant deeper. 
I planted some Id the fall and planted them rather deep and they did 
nicely. I would advise planting In the spring, however. 

A Delegate: At what age would you commence trimming trees? . 

Mr. Freeman; 1 thinli not before three years. 

A Delegate: If you intended to plant walnuts would you put them In 
the ground this fall? 

Mr. Freeman: Yes, I should. The rule is to plant a seed twice as 
deep as it is thick. 

Prof. Latta: Would you plant them where you wanted them to 
grow? 

Mr. Freeman: Yes, sir. 

Prof. Welgle; What Is the distance apart you advise in planting? 

Mr. Freeman; I advise Ave feet. You may tiiini^ that is too dose, 
but I think it is all right. 

Mr. Scott; Would you advise planting the seed of the catalpa? 
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Mr. Freeman: I would get tb€ trees ot h nurseryman and then trans' 
plant them. 

Mr. Seott; But isn't there several different species'; 

Mr. Freeman: Yos, there are four different spedes, but you nrf 
almost snre to get tlie rigbt kind from a nurseryman. 

A Deiegate: Would you advise planting catalpas along the roadway 
to be used as posts? 

Mr. Freemfth: Not as live posts, I never would do it. I would not 
give such a thought as this a second consideration. In the ttrst place the 
trees will not grow In line. One will grow fust and the other will grow 
slow, and so taking It all in all you will not get good results. 

A Delegate: I do not quite understand you, I was thinking of grow- 
ing them For posts along my line fences. 

Mr, Freeman: 1 thought you meant to leave them starUdlng. and at' 
tach the wire while they were alive. I would never consider that, 

Mr. Case: Would it be best to set the catalpa or the black locust 
on sandy ground to make feuce posts. Which would be best. 

Mr. Freeman: I am of the opinion that the locust would be best 
liecause I believe it Is a quicker grower and requires less work in order 
to get the best results. I understand that this is a high, sandy soil. Both 
would grow well on this soil. Mr, Mayer, of Logansport, planted fifteen 
thousand black locust trees on hie farm last May. and today they will 
average from ten to twelve feet high. This Is a year's growth you mlgnt 

Mrs. Meredith: But grass will grow under the locust tree, and when 
we live In a good country we can not afford to give much land to forestry. 

Mr. Freeman: I think we can. . 

Mrs. Meredith: Isn't that a point In favor of the locust? 

Mr. Fwemnn: Yes, If we can forget the present idea your idea Is a 
good one. Some think blue gi'ass is worth more than trees. 

Mr. Starley: Will these locusts do well on woodlots where they are 
shaded? 



Mr. Freeman: I have not had good success under such conditions. 
Perhaps the stock trampeil tlieni down. 

Mr. J.«dcwlck: Would It pay to plant these along our fences? 
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Mr. Freeman: It we were planting wbeat oc corn we would ttiiuk 
It would be an injustice to botli, but tt will not burt graas bo ntucli. 
Perhaps I do not adYocate planting trees around over the fui-m as 
much as I should, but I tblnlc It Is better to devote a certain place to 

Prof. Troop: I would lllce to ask how mucb ground you devote to 
your fences? 

Mr. Lodewicic: I am in the fruit busiueBS and I wanted to plant as 
a wind break. 

Prof. Troop: Your Idea is all right If you i>laut close enougb, but you 
want to plant vei-y close and In single tows. 

Mr. DeVllblss: Would you bave to cultlvatp to make tbe tree 
grow? 

Mr. Freeman: You are speaking of the black locust? I hardly think 
so. It Is a very hardy tree. I propose, howei'er, to get the sod ont of 
the way and keep it out for tbe tirst year. The trees bunch together and 
you will get body. 

Mrs. DeVilblss: I have noticed that if yo« plant trees along the 
fence, especially along the woods fence, tliey will grovf bo much more 
rapidly. The growth is so much faster In the forest area than It is 
out in the open. 

Mrs. Davis: In regard to planting trees along the fence. We have 
so many vines in our woods, like tbe poison Ivy, We have to contend 
with that. If we have trees along the fences we can not cultivate 
them like we could in a clear strip of ground. If we try to cultivate them 
we get poisoned. I am verj' fond of shade trees and I think the 
farmers of today should plant them. 

Mr. IxMlewIck: Isn't tbe ground richer along the fence than out In 
the open? In a rail fence line for instance, we liave a better nap, an<l 
1 think this makes it something like new ground. 

Prof. Latta: Are the farmers availing themselves of the present 
law which encourages these woodlots? 

Mr. Freeman: The attempt has been good but the results bad. 
Fifty-seven tried and twenty-three stood llie test. This was because of 
the law. In the first place tliat law is delicieiit in that it does not 
provide for any systematic execution of Ihe law. It Is taken advantage 
of. This can be done everj' four years. Tlie farmer can cut bis tlm^ 
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her thiB fall If he cares to, and there Is no law to get at him. There- 
fore tbere Is scarcely a tlQiber tract that oomplieB with the law. The 
Attorney-General interpi'eted that only such treea aa wei* ifiwitioned 
Id that law could be cut, bo the law is ii failure. It is unconstitutional. 
All similar lands should, be taxed equally, but it is allowed to stand for 
the good of the cause. 

Prof. Latta; I would like to ask Prof. Roth one question. He has 
given us a large fund of Information but I wIhIi to ask this. In the 
old country Is there any Infallihle rule as to the number of trees that 
it Is advantageous to keep growing on the acre? Does it vary with 
different kluds of trees, and with different soils'' 

Prof. Koth: If you started with an acre on the upper lands. A 
tlerman forester of fifty years agO| would have planted five thousand 
trees, h«t he would not have hoj>ed to keep more than five hundred. 
So you see there must be considerable waste. It Is impossible in any 
kind of a forest to keep the same mimher of trees. The idea there 
Is always just this. Keep your land and your light all right The 
light is the foremost source of the food of the tree. The tree gets its 
water, and with it a few mineral salts, but that Is all it gets. A tree 
lives just like we do. They can not eat one-half pound or a i»und In 
solution, but they must have prepared food material and that comes to 
It from the leaves through the agency of light. If we want to nourish 
the tree from the ground there must be a deep layer of mulch. The 
leaves of the tree should form the topmost layer of this, and the or- 
ganic material will be there. This is the kind of condition the forester 
wants. It was under these conditions that your foreets in Indiana are 
what they are. It Is under these conditions that every tree has thrived, 
and besides tliis let me add, that these are the only conditions under 
which a tree will ever thrive well. You may throw poor farm land 
Into woods but there will be a very poor crop of timber. If you want 
a forest that is a forest, and wlH be a good forest, you must return 
to forest conditions, and this is the simple rule. Keep all the trees 
that the land will stand to utilize the air and soil. Don't let them 
fight. I must add this, for if you should plant an acre of land with 
five thousand trees at the eud of three or four years at the ofttslde, 
they will begin to fight. It you should allow them to go for eight or 
ten years yon would have a thicket through which a man could hardly 
labor. You will find these conditions with the good as well as with the 
poor, for the poor are constantly getting the water and light that the 
good ones should have and ought to have. Be sure of this. Do not 
let them fight. 
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Prof, Latta: In my mind this is a matter of Judgment. 

Mr. Van Deinan: I would like to say n few words on this subject 
I am deeply interested In forests Imt moie deeply Interested In orchards 
The forests conditions of this lountrj not only In Indiana but eertainly 
eierv^bue are In a serious coutlltion And it is certainty not a days 
Job lost In taking <-are of tliese Loudltlons It Is ttae \eiy be«t course that 
a state can take to endeavor to refoiest the areas of land that are 
denuded and to preserve abo\e all tbings what we have already The 
n hole of our Industries d( pend upon a certain normal proportion of for 
estr} area It is so in all parts of the 'norld and it has been so from time 
immemorial It seems to me that It Is the disposition of the American 
people to destro} the la^t tree that stands before they will begin to 
plant another \\e ought to presene our woodlots and the State of 
Indiana ought to take (are of them Id the most sensible and reason 
able manner and I am ctrtalnly pleased to hear that sonietlilDg is being 
done I have seen the gieat tmiren stretches of pine lands the tolls 
tered barren poitlons of Mlchi(,au I ha\e also seen on the Paclflc coast 
sights such as these and It Is enough to mal^e us shed tears to see 
such places but peihaps if 'ne should manage these places correctly they 
would soon be clothed with verdure and with the native forests 

One point was spoken of a short time ago in regard to how many 
trees should be planted to the acre I looli to what nature does and 
nature is lertainlv a great teather I hare in mind a region in Vir 
gfnia which I noticed when I ll\ed there for a short time where the 
pret ailing tlml>er is two species of pine It Is astonishing how quickly 
nature will reforest a barren place It was so down in Carolina but 
more so in Virginia than anj place I ha\e ever seen If vou would 
plant a com field and i potato field there and let them go for five 
years it would be a solid mat of iittle pine trees Just as thick as the 
Iiair on a dogs baclv— just as thick, as ihej could stand There are 
millions and billions of | Ine bhoots They grow not five hundred to the 
acre or file thousand to the acre but about five millions to the acre 
ioo have them there In all stagss from the infant to the yearling These 
trees giadually die out Ihei aie so ihick that some of them must 
die in order to give the otheis a chance It is aimplv the iurvhai of the 
fittest The decayed mattei around the roots is a souice of the growth 
of the tree In the hilly louutry of \lrglnla aftei a beaiy rain there will 
be gullies washed out wheie you might buis a horse and wagon Vature 
will co\er these places and tiiev will glow up 

Now in r^ard to the catalpa I want to say thit I think It has been 
overestimated It is a good foie^t tice It gr)w^ well m the lands 
along the Wabash on the bills of the Mississippi etc I have seen 
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them two feet thick, but It le only along these alluvial lands that thef 
will attain ahy such proportions. If they are not attended to correctly 
they will branch out nnd tnke the form of an orchard, and the trcee 
will be almost worthless. The wood U very durable. But Ita durability 
has been exaggerated. It has been stated that tlie old forta that Gen- 
eral Harrison hnllt in the southern part of this State— at Vlncennes— 
were made of catalpa posts, but I was fortunate enough to see one of 
these on exhibit at the State Fair one year, and I said to my friend, Mr. 
Regan, who was with me, "I don't believe that is a catalpa po^t." So I 
took my knife and cut off a piece and it was a mulberry. The catalpa 
will not last as- long as the mulberry. 

Mr. Harvey; Must we go into the thickets' and clean them out, or 
allow the undergrowth to devel<«)? 

Prof. Roth; I just want to suggest one thing to yon folks here and 
that is tliis. You folks here In Indiana are most fortunate, and I would 
suggest that you take under consideration a law, and work for Its pas- 
sage. I believe it would be for the good of Indiana. The state oi 
Pennsylvania tried buying all the poor lands all over the state for not to 
exceed five dollars per acre and that they put them In charge if the 
forestry commission. From what I have seen and heard you have made 
the right plans. You have a Forestry Commission which is perfectly 
qnallfled to take charge of tlie land, and in the end bring great good to 
the State. Let me say one more word here. Remember always that 
when your State of Indiana, or any other state, undertakes a thing of 
this kind. It involves them in a very, very Important point and it Is 
just this. When the State of Indiana some day or otlier has timber to 
sell, it will not be merely for the stumpage price of timber, but a sum 
at least double that. We pay a Ixinus of ten thousand, twenty thou- 
sand or fifty thousand dollars to the man who will come In and start a 
factory. Why do we do that? Because we believe we WUl have Indirect 
benefit, which will be a benetit to the town. We will not get a cent 
of the dividends. The people of ihe town will get to board the men. 
rent iiouses, sell goods, etc.. and we feel that we can afford to throw 
that much money away— good money— and why do we do it? Simply 
because of the indirect benefit we espect to derive. Tbe benefit of the 
lumber to the State is as this Indirect benefit. Kvery log that, can be 
cut in Indiana is worth fifteen or tweoty dollars, but a great deal be- 
sides this is this great Indirect benefit in that it keeps somebody at work 
cutting It down, etc., until it is in finished material. 

Prof, Latta: If you will permit me to make two or three 
ments the meeting will stand adjourned until 7:30 this evening. 
12— Hortieultnre. 
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I should like to have a Comuilttpe on Resolutions to (oriDulatc a set 
of resolutlona to set fortli to the pulillc the general sentiment oC tbls 
meeting. We have henrd tilings tortny that iieople generally ought to 
know, wltbont queation. It la a meeting of an educational nature, a 
matter of Information aa well as education. 1 will appoint on tbls 
committee: Mr, Talbert, of Albion; J. C. Klmmell, of Ligonler, and J. 
W. Forker, of Kendallvllle. 

I sbould like for this oommljtee to be ready to report as early aa the 
opening of tomorrow nftfmoon'a session. 

We will now stand adjourned until tbia evening. 

IXTXSBAT EYBKIirO SEBBION. 

Prof. Latta: Tbe theme for this evening is "Opportunities In Agri- 
culture for Trained Young Men and Women." Tbls la to be presented 
under three sub-heads— first. "The Need of Special Training for Agricul- 
tural EMrstifts;" aecond, "What the Agricultural Collegea Are Doing to 
Meet This Need," and third, "Opportunltiea for Those Who Are Si>eclally 
Trained." 

Tbe speaker who la to speak on the first topic la an ex-professor In 
tbe University of Michigan of Home Economics, and now haa the proud 
distinction of being one of our Indiana farmers. 1 take great pleasure 
In Introducing to you Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, of Cambridge City. 

Mrs. Virginia O. Meredith: There la one time when I feel proud, 
verj- proud, and It comes once In ten years, and that Is when the census 
taker comes around and says, "What is your occupation?" And I say, 
"Farmer." And he usually says, "You don't want me to put your name 
In as a farmer, do you?" 1 certainly do. for I am a farmer, and I have 
an opportunity to gratify my pride once In ten years. 

I am to talk tbls evening on "The Need of Special Training for Agri- 
cultural Pursulta," I will refer only to those means that could be met 
by tbe Agricultural College, as I understand what can be or ought to be 
done by an Agricultural College. And by agriCTiituraJ pursuits I am going 
to Include not only those things that have to do with plant and animal 
life, but I will also Include a very important part of agriculture, and that 
la tbe home and the farm, and tbe need for special training for the one 
who makes that home. 

I suppose, like myaelf, all here are decidedly enthusiastic about for- 
«8try. We aee great possibilities in this system, and I am sure we have 
larger and broader views, and certainly a greater fund of knowledge es 
to that subject Is there any need for special training in agricultural pur- 
sulta? Another way of putting the (|uestlon is; Are we aatlafied with 
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what tlie acre is doing for Ub? Are we eatisflM the acre Is brluging oe 
its very beet returns? Do we think we are getting enough wheat, enough 
corn; are we getting the quality that we want in apples and pears and 
peaches and atrawbenlea, and are there enough being raised of these 
dlfFerent fruits? Does everyone have as many apples as they want, as 
many strawberries? Are there any needs along this line? Is the acre 
doing for ue all that it should? 

I was very much pleased this evening when I was asked to take a 
drive around KendaU\-lUe. I saw the beantifuK streets and liomea, and 
then I saw aji onion field where they tell me they will raise nine hundred 
bushels of onions to the acre. Isn't that a great thing? How many are 
doing that for the acre? And have we any right to eipfict It from the 
acre? Down In our county we had a yield of wheat of from five to 
seven bushels average. The people are taking Ove or sis acres to raise 
what ought to be raised on one acre of ground. Who gets the thirty 
bushels of wheat to the acre? I have a neighbor— a woman farmer— who 
got thirty-two and one-half bushels to the acre, instead of five or «ls. 
How did she get thirty-two and one-half bushels to the acre? Was it 
luck, or did she make herself a student of seed vitality and the right 
kind of seed for her soil? I say she got thirty-two and one-half bushels 
to the acre because sne studied the subject of seed vitality and the 
amount of seed to be sowu on her soil. It was not luck. So, then, there 
is a way of getting over thirty bushels of wheat to the acre. Then there 
must be special training. 

1 was in France a few years ago and they were harvesting what I 
thought was a good crop of wheat, which was an average of fifty bushels 
to the acre for all of France. Think of that. The average in England, 
as you know, is something over thirty bushels. Now France and England 
were old before the United States of America was discovered, so that 
there must be something In the tending and studying of the soil, vitality 
of the seed, choice of variety, etc. We nei".! It. If we had it we would not 
have to own six acres of land in order to get what we sliould get from 
, one. I think we have a very interesting department resulting fronj the 
study of the seed corn in Indiana within the last few yeara, 

I once heard a young man who had spent four years of time and 
money in a college say that if he had learned nothing else but what 
he learned about capillarity he would have been well repaid. He had 
learned it in college, and he had learned it in connection with the culti- 
vation of com, etc., and In dry seasons he could raise additional bushels. 
So, we who are not getting sixty or .eighty husiiels of corn are in nee<l 
of special training that will enlighten us about the soil, the acre— abont 
the seed and Its vitality, and about its cultivation— knowledge of the prin- 
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dples, which la sjieclal training. What do we mean? gtrnply this. First 
to observe accurately and to think correctly, and to draw conclusions 
with Bound Judgment. A trained mind is able to do that much more 
readily than a mind which is not trained. 1 am particularly interested, 
and anyone who lives in Indiana must be, in live stock, and yet, what do 
we find? Cattle, sheep, horses, hogs and everything else that have been 
bred In Indiana the same for years. There are great poaalbilltles in this 
line, but yet, how many farmers are there who are equipped with cattle 
that are fit either for meat or beef; sheep that are fit for mutton; horses 
that are fit for draft or speed horses. There needs to l>e special training , 
along these lines, because It is moat profitable— the most profitable line 
of husbandry that can be engaged in. I was very much Interested a 
, short time ago to hear a friend of mine say that he raised tomatoes be- 
cause lie found he was able to sell more water in that way than any 
other way, ninety-five per cent, being water, and that took none of the 
vitality away from the farm. So in the matter of live stock. We are 
carrjing little fertilizer away from the farm. As yon know, there is a 
deep-seated prejudice against pure-breed cattJe, the breeds which we call 
pure breeds. A pure breed maiies a much better butter cow, much 
better beef. We tind any amount of cattle that will lay on perliaps as 
many pounds as the very best pure breeds, but they haven't the quality 
which, put on the market, bring high prices, so the profit is lost. So we 
need special training along these lines. 

To illnatrate: Opportunities often come to jwople who have this 
speclrti training, 1 want to tell you of ii- young man who knew how to 
take care of cattle, and his services were engaged by a rich man on n 
fine farm, and he was very successful. In a short time the Interests of 
the owner were drifted entirely away from the farm, and he could not 
dispose of it In the way lie wanted to. So this yonug man got an op- 
portunity to buy the pure-bred cattle at a low price, and this was cer- 
tainly a great opportunity. This was on account of his special training. 
I fear we neglect our opportunities. You can read in papers and books 
where someone will tell how he can put on two hundred pounds of 
beef, and another four hundred pounds of beef from the acre of grass 
during the season. This, of course, was done by people who had had 
special training. These things are interesting, and we live In our own 
possibilities in this State of Indiana. 

I want to tell you about a young man who studied in an agricultural 
school. He was not so very young, for he was about thirty-five years 
of age. He found that he was getting a good deal from his esperlence. 
because It enabled him to cut double. He did not come with the Inten- 
tion of staying the full time, but when he went home and found how 
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tnnch he had really learned be went back to the school for the fall eonree, 
and graduated when he was thirty-eight or Dine. That man la now rais- 
ing every ytar four or five thousand range lambe, mostly upon rape, 
which he plants with his corn. He Is doing this year after year, and his 
lambs top the market In Chicago. Isn't this a wonderful use of the acre 
—that ability to make an acre bring you the very last dollar of profit? 
Tills Bpeclal training gives additional power, and we all need It. Who 
has money enough? Certainly no farmer. We want more money from 
our acre. I know a young man who happened to fall heir to some 
land that was very thin. It was not a very promising place on which 
to Iwgin forming. He was a graduate, and of course hod this special 
training, so be thought the matter over carefully and found that his land 
was well adapted to melon raising, so he began to raise felons. He sup- 
plied the market vnth melons and cabbage. In about slif years that 
man had saved enough money to build him a house, and he now has a 
moi'e comfoi-table farm. He has a wife who was instructed In domestic 
science. This mas knew that melons would be profitable and could be 
raised well, and he knew this on account of his special training— the 
very training which he got from within the agricultural school— for this 
training gave him an Insight Into the subject and an enthusiasm for 
it, and this, backed by, advice and counsel of older people, caused him 
to make a wonderful success. Now many have the acre and many have 
the special energy that we can put In these different lines. There Is 
so mncb to be said along this line of the acre, and that is the point 
from which we should estimate everything we do on the farm— "the 

I wish to speak briefiy about some other phases of this subject. 
People are all the time saying that people are discontented on the 
farm, usually because the women on the farm are not happy and con- 
tented. I believe that there la need of special training of the farmers' 
daughlers along these lines. They should t>e trained along the point of 
animal life, for that is such a large part of farming.^ Not that we want 
the girl to be a farmer, but we want her to be in sympathy with the 
life on the farm— with the father aiid brother— and with the Imsband. 
She should understand plant and animal life as taught In Ihc. classes by 
teachers of enthusiasm.. If this is done she will see so much more in 
the farm than before. This special training will also aid them In de- 
Mgning houses and bams which are fit for farmers to live In, This Is 
Bomething that will make their lives more comfortable. Tills is much 
nicer than t)eing compelled to live in a house which a cni'penter will 
put np for you. The home is the place where the opportunity Is given 
for right development of the physical and spiritual natures, and the 
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girl who Ib In Bchool is taugbt about cookery, about aewtng, and the ele- 
ffientajy principles of hrsleoe. The itlrl who is specially trained will 
make a better housekeeiier, a better wife, a finer woman, and a greater 
factor In tbe social life of the country. So, then, we bave the greatest 
need of this Bi>ectal training tor women who are going to live In the 
country. There Is a great need of tbis. There Is a great need every- 
where. I wonder If you would be shocked If I were to say that I think 
there la a special need for the training of women to t>e farmers. I live 
twelve miles from my father's, and I drive that many, many times Id 
a year, and for six miles on every side of tbe road every farm is owned 
by a woman, and only one woman lives on her farm. Sbe Is a German 
woman who was left a widow with several children, and she was enabled 
by this farm to raise and educate these children. Borne of these women 
who owned these farms longed to live on them, but they didn't know 
bow to manage them. One of the greatest changes which has come to 
us In the last fifty years has come through the Inheritance laws of the 
United States, which allows a daughter to inherit equally with the sons, - 
and so it has come to pass tbat girls Inherit farms. Sometimes they do 
not know what to do with them. There are a great many women who 
never get married for tbe very best of reasons. May be you don't know 
what they are. There are not enough good men to go around. This 
woman would tike to live on the farm If they could make things go, and 
there Is no business to my mind ho suitable to women as farming. She 
Is removed from competitors. If abe undertakes to be a doctor, medical 
students will not have a woman In the class if they can help them- 
selves. Ministers will not permit women to preach. Men do not want 
women In the professions, and I for my part, do not want my girl to 
be a cierk, or do any of the things girls do down town. I wonld so 
much rather she would farm, because I know that every good man on 
a farm will help her If she needs help, and will do It lu the very t>est 
spirit In the world. We have all seen this many times. If a woman la 
left a widow every man wants to help her. They do not say: "You 
shan't farm here in my neighborhood." I know a woman who lives on 
an eighty-acre farm that has put four children through the University 
at Bloomington. Wouldn't you rather see your daughter managing a 
farm, a little one or a big one, tlian see her working down town? I think 
It Is a tine thing. Since girls can get that sort of an education, why not 
give It to the girl that wants It? 

All along the tine I see there Is need for special training. We want 
more from our Acre— more dollars. Why? We want the dollars that we 
may buy culture; that we may buy comfort; that we may exercise phi- 
lanthropy. The dollar Is a beautiful thing when It Is correctly used. 
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Anyone can earn a dollar, but so few know how to spend tnem wisely. 
So we want more money from our acre; more fruit; better cattle; more 
butter, more cream, etc. We can do this only by special training. There 
is no such a thing as luck any more. We used to think that the witches 
got into the milk and the butter would not come. But since we have got 
the thermometer we have found that witches did not control the cream. 
The housewife now knows what she Is doing, and the reason for doii% 
what she Is doing. She has the special training which gives the reason 
back of all things, and that gives skill in the art. I think the phitosophy 
of a thing Is very Important. If we are trained in an agricultural school 
by a professor who understands what he is doing, we will get the science, 
art and philosophy, and we will be equipped to live. It Is better to learn 
how to live than to learn how to accumulate dollars. Yet, this special 
training gives power to get dollars, and the power to use the dollars 
wisely. I thank you. (Applause.) 

Prof, Latta: You will see by reference to the program that we have 
put down questions after each one of these divisions. We thought the 
discussion might take this form. Has anyone any questions to ask? 

A Delegatei I would like an explanation of how that man raised 
so many lambs on rape raised In corn? 

Mrs. Meredith: I would not like to say that he raised them on rape 
exclusively. But rape was the principal thing. 1 know this gentleman 
quite well, and he has been extremely successful. This fact never oc- 
currd to him until after he went to college. While be was there he saw 
some lambs being fed on rape, and lie took the method back to the farm. 
So be got this on account of his special training. 

A Delegate: I tried rape In my corn once, to my great disgust. My, 
what a mess there was. You could hardly wade through to cut the 
corn. If I hadn't had a good iilred man he would have left me. 

Mrs. Meredith: Why didn't. you put the sheep in to mow It down? 

Prof. Roth: I would like to ask Sirs, Meredith in regard to her 
opinion alwut the isolation of the farm population. Two-thirds of the 
people of the Unitea States are farmers. It seems. to me thfit we are 
Isolated altogether too much in this country, and I have wondered If 
this was not the cause of the disconteht. In Germany the farms are not 
so large, and consequently the people are closer together. This makes 
It more like the village method. I wonder If It Isn't likely that we In 
this country will sooner or later adopt the same method. 
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Prof. Latta; Doesn't this question ghe point to your plea for special 
training? 

Mrs. Meredith: I never felt ao loneeome in my life, or so homesick 
as -when I was In Germany. I have lived on the farm. It seems to me 
that there Is always plenty to occnpy one on the farm, so that they could 
not feel lonesome. We have so many advantages on the farm. We 
have good roads, and an ever endlesa number of good books. We do not 
feel lonesome, I am sore. There Is a class of people, and we know them 
very well, who have no resource within themselves and are not satisfied 
nnleaa they are looking out of the window at people passing by. For 
this class of people farming la not the thing. There la one great need 
today, and this Is that the country school teaciier should have a special 
training. They should be specially taught. I know 4 girl that is teach- 
ing school that waa trained in this way, and she is a wonderful teacher. 
She sncceeds In getting the pupils so Interested. I know a girl who Is 
teaching a country school, and If you will believe It, they raised her 
salary five dollara on the month without being aaked to. These are the 
kind of teachers that are needed so much, and in my opinion only the 
teachers who are trained In agricultural colleges are prepared to teach 
about the animal and plant life, etc., the very things which the children 
should know. There Is a special need for tbla kind of teachers. 

Mrs. DeVUblss: 1 want to say a word about Isolation on the farm. 
I lived in it village once, and I never got %o lonesome In my life as then. 
I have never been in Germany. I could not stop to take ray potatoes 
out in the yard and talk to my neighbov over the back fence while peel- 
ing them. We talk about isolatloD on the farm. I can not aee what 
people mean. We have all the books th;»t have been produced before ub 
for atndy, and all nature to atudy, a great opportunity to learn. Why, 
then, should we get lonesome? We have Just as many advantages on 
the farm as In the city. Pianos are no more expensive, and besides there 
is a feeling that when you sit down to atudy yon can study. There lan't 
someone to run in and goaaip. When you want your children to study 
you can have them study; there Is nothing to take their attention or to 
call them away. I was told not long ago by women who live in the 
city that they did not see how in the world 1 got so much time to read, 
for I read more than three or four of them together. The only reason 
la that I am not bothered by somebody running in and out all the time. 
So far as isolation on the farm is concerned I have never found it. Never 
in any way, shape or form, because we always have something Interesting 
to occupy our time. 
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Prof. Latta: If there Is no other questions we will pasa on to the 
second division of this subject, "What Agricultural Colleges Are Doing to 
Meet This Need," by Prof. H. B. Van Normack, of Purdue University. 

Prof, H. E. Van Norman: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
Before the program began we who were to furnish the major portion of 
the work this evening were discuasing the closeness with which the sub- 
jects were related. When Mrs. Meredith began I thought she was really 
taking a part of my thunder, but before she ended I saw that she had 
added a great deal. 

Will you stop and go back with me to view the requirements which 
every young lady must have to manage her farm? Do you suppose for one 
momMst that I expect this young woman to go out and drive up the 
cows and milk them? Pardon my reference to cows, because this Is 
next to my heart, as I manage a dairy. Do you suppose the young lady 
Is to go out and stack the bay or shuck the corn, or do any of the work 
with her hands? Not for one moment. What must she do? She must 
be the brains of that farm. She must know the difference between farm- 
ing of today and tomorrow, and the farming of the last fifty years. The 
successful farmer is the farmer of now, and there must be a tremendous 
amount of good, hard gray matter put into the work. There must be 
brain work, IC we succeed. There nie cot many men wlio can do a day's 
work with their hands and a day and a balfs work with their heads. 
So, if we are going to have farming of this kind, It has got to be by 
means of more headwork, and there is where the college comes in. It 
furnishes the training which helps a young man or woman to use the 
head which God has given them. This enables them to make the moat 
out of the facilities which they have. Now, then, how does the college 
do this? The college training may be divided into these classes: In the 
first place, it furnishes knowledge of principles. In thg next place, it 
furnishes the knowledge of facts. In the next place it gives a moderate 
amount of actual practice along certain lines, which tend to clinch and 
fasten these facts and principles. And finally, it gives that which was 
talked of In the latter part of Mrs. Meredith's discussion. It takes away 
Isolation. It gives breadth and develops man, and enables him to see 
the great pleasures which Mrs. DeVilbiss has spoken of. There are a 
large number of people who feel tremendously that isolation because 
they haven't that training which Mrs. DeVilbiss evidently has, to get 
Joy out of living. They are only able to count the dollars, and be sorry 
th^ do not live somewhere else. Now, knowledge contributes these 
things in a man's or woman's makeup. Talk about training. I have seen 
on our campus men who are dressed in a somewhat abbreviated uniform. 
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ronning around tbe< campus just as tight as they could run. Why were 
th^ doing this? Who were they? They were running their very beat. 
There were eleven of them. It looked to one looking on as it they 

were playing follow the leader. These men were football men. What 
were they doing? They were training their wind. They were simply 
running In order to develop tliat tremendous lung power which a man 
must have when he goes into a hard-fought battle and stays In the game 
and Isn't knocked out In the first round when he runs up against hia 
competitor. The man who pounds stone ought to have muscle to pound 
anything else. There Is accumulated strength there. The man who 
trains bla mind to do hard work by thinking out hard problems in alge- 
bra, geometry, Latin and Greek Is also training his mind for other things. 
These things are not useless because we do not have them in everyday 
life. They give us a natural training for other things. How many of 
you are prepared to sit at a desk for three solid hours and not think 
of another thing except one problem, and think that problem through 
to a final, accurate, satisfactory conclusion in view of all the circum- 
stances that are a part of that problem? The majority of you would go 
crazy If you wiere to try tomorrow, because most of you are not In 
practice. Pardon a personal reference, but I have a brother who Is 
rooming with me. He was a freshman last year In college. I have seen 
that young naan sit at hla desk on the opposite side of mine, and work 
at a problem and think of nothing else from seven until eleven. And 
more than once I have seen him think of just one problem all this time. 
This he does night after night. Now then, tell me, if you will, whether 
the concentration and training which he gets In that close application 
helps him to sit there without getting Hdgety and leaning back and 
stretching, and all these things. Tell me whether or not that training 
which enables him to sit there and think out those problems will not 
enable him to sit down and think out perplexing problems in business 
with a great deal more tboroughnese, and more accuracy. This Is why 
some subjects contribute so largely to the student in the agricultural col- 
lege. In the agricultural school the student Is getting just what he needs 
to know when actually farming. He has the practical application. I 
remember with what surprise and wonder some of our farm men looked 
at me when I had cliarge of the farm work the first summer. There were 
some young men who wanted to form a perfect square of a certain size , 
for the variety show. They wanted a perZc-ct square, for we take pleasure 
In having our rows straight, and having everything parallel with the 
fence. As a man used to say, we wantMl things to look as If they had 
been put there, and did not happen. These young men were having a 
time to be certain that they had a perfect square. They were measuring 
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from stakes, etc. I tiappeoecl to remember tliat In geometry tbere was a 
theorem which »ald that the sum of the ^uare of two atdes Is equal to the 
square of the hypotenuse. We had to prove that in geometry. If you 
will take a right trlaugle of which the sides are three, four and five feet, 
or any multiple of tiiat number, you have laid out a right triangle, aitd 
you have one comer of a fonr-sided parallelogram. It will have to be 
square as the other sides are all of the same length. When we laid out 
the square we took twenty, thirty and forty feet, and marked and put 
etJikes there. Of course It came out perfectly square. This was Just a 
little bit of an everyday application of college training to common every- 
day work. So then, as I think we will have to leave the Illustration, our 
college training contributes largely to our actual work. It contributes a 
kuowledge of fuadamcntal principles. And this Is a big thing in agricul- 
ture today. A mau should understand cause and effect If you would 
hang a curtain right here and put a stick through ten feet long anyone 
would know that if you move this end of the stick tbie way the other end 
will move the other way. Now through all the mysteries of farming' 
there are certain underlying principles which are Just as true as this little 
Illustration. If this Is so something else' must be so. It requires a trained 
mind to know what the cause anij what the effect is. ' You often attribute 
the effect to the wrong cause, and it takes a long time to find out the 
cause, wblcb the college gives. Let us take an Illustration from the field 
of which we are pleased In the test books to call Agricultural Physics. 
Take the soil. A Kansas man studied the soil problem as to why his 
crpps did not get rli»e. and be found that It was on account of lack of 
moisture, and he also believed that there was enough rain fell in the 
year to raise the crops If he could only save it. He studied the movement 
of the water through the soil and said to himself. "If I will stir the soli 
BO much water will not evaporate." And he tried It. After three or four 
years he proved that he was right. He succeeded in conserving enough 
moisture to ripen his crops. It took him years to prove that. We can 
take a young man or a young woman three weeks and prove to them 
accurately and concisely this same principle, and prove it to them con- 
clusively. We would take two cups of soil. Let one bake and keep the 
other one moist with water. Let one stand and the surface will bake, I 
should say that when we started this test, both cups of soil were Just 
alike. Let one stand without breaking the surface and it will bake. Take 
a knife, or sharp stick, or something of the sort, and break up the latter 
one. It will hold more of the moisture. When you weigh these cups 
which weighed the same to begin with, you will find that the one with 
the baked surface does not weigh so much as' the other one. I believe 
in the laboratory last winter this was tried, and it was found that one 
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of tbe CRHB bad lost one-Mlf i>oud<1 aDd ttie otli«r oiip had losi two and 
one-half pounds. In other words the one with the baked surface had 
loBt five times as much as tbe other one In a given length of time. 

Did you ever try to unite a piece pf lamp wick with another piece by 
pinning them at the bottom? If you did not pin it very tight It would 
not bum rery well. It would not Jump over. It Is Just the same with 
the scdi. The moisture could not jump over. If you keep the soil loose 
It will not jump over, and therefore the water will remain In the soil. 
This can i>e proven In the laboratory conclusively; just how It Is, how 
much It Ib, and why It is. I might go on with other illustrations, but I 
will just give one more. 

Why does milk eour? There Is no one but knows that It does sour. 
We have experimented with this milk and we And that It sours because 
something gets Into It after It leaves the cow. The milk would keep aweet 
just as it comes from the cow, but something gets Into It— a germ gets 
into It— and then It sours. Tliese germs are little forms of plant life. 
They change the sugar of the milk Into add and tiien you say that tbe 
milk Is sour. The only way to keep milk from souring is to keep the 
germs out. Put milk down In some cold place and it will not sour. It 
would remain a long time before there would be enough germs (here to do 
any harm. We have kept milk sweet twenty-one days. When milk 
sours one of two things must be true, and that is that it has been too 
warm, or that It was not kept as clean as It should have been. To keep 
milk sweet It must be kept clean. When the milk is kept cold tbe germs 
cannot multiply, therefore they do not change the milk. 

This brings to my mind tiie point illustrating the application of 
science. One of my professors once defined science as truth. If you 
know the science of anything you know the truth about It. Now when 
we make butter In the creamery— and we make a lot of It— and when 
milk comes into the creamery that is not over twenty-four hours old that 
Is sour, I know that one of two things is sure, and that Is, as I bare 
said, that It either has not been cold enough to lieep the bacteria out, 
or It wasn't kept clean enough. Even if there ar§ a few germs in the milk 
and it is set In a cold place these little germs cannot do much; they cannot 
grow very fast Here Is an Illustration of the application of college train- 
ing In commercial practice. You can carry that right onto tbe farm. The 
college furnishes the principles and you can make the application in 
everyday life. It also furnishes a certain amonnt of practice. The young 
man who takes work In stock breeding Is able to tell the attributes of a 
perfect beef. He can pick out a perfect animal. We do not learn through 
our eyes only, but we learn through our eyes and bands; therefore this 
teaching is supplemented by actual practice. The boys are taken out Into 
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the Bbovlng room. The cattle are brought In there. There are a certain 
number of poluts for them to notice. For Instance they give five for a 
perfect head; bo much for a [Perfect neck, etc. They will soon learn to 
pick out the faults. They may eee that he is too narrow between the eyea, 
and cut him a point on that. Little by little they are schocried In these 
regards until they are able to go out and pick out a perfect animal When 
a numlKr of cattle are being Judged our boys can put the first three right 
where the judges will put them. They are thrown in contact with some 
of the most expert stockmen that we have In the State, and when there 
are fifty or seventy-five to he judged, our boys will place the first three in 
their order—in the order that any good judge would put them. They do 
tbis because they have not only the theory but the practice. So there 
Is practice In stock judging, com judging, butter making, etc. All the 
way along we link theory with practice. 

The nest point I wish to emphaslae la college training. This adds to 
the power of judgment in life, and I think we live for these things. First, 
to provide the necessaries of life; and second, to prepare ourselves for the 
hereafter. So the college training adds something to the dollar and cent 
side, and also to the power of enjoyment in life, and gives na a better 
understanding of the hereafter, and a better understanding of nature. I 
would not dare tell you how old I was before I knew that there were any 
other birds twsides robins and crows. My father and mother did not' 
have the Instinct of teachers, to teach and say things about the birds. 
And yet, as I have ridden out through the country with a friend of mine 
who 1b well versed in such things, I have often thought to myself, that 
he gets more genuine pleasure out of hlB knowledge of birds than I can 
express. 

I do not know much about pictures. I went to the Chicago World's 
Fair, and you will remember that there was a tremendous big building 
devoted to pictures. 1 walked through every room of that building In 
less than two hours. I was doing the Art Department. But just as I was 
going to leave one of the rooms I heard a crowd of people commenting 
on one of the pictures. 1 thought that here was my chance to learn some- 
thing, so I stopped and again looked at this picture. They commented on 
the lines of expression on that boy's face as he was going away from 
home, and the look of sorrow on the face of the mother. To me it was 
just like wiping the dust oft of that picture. I learned more in that five 
minutes about pictures than J have ever learned before or since. And 
pictures have had a new meaning to me ever since. 

There is another phase In this college work. No one can go to a col- 
lege and mlK up with the teachers and the boys and girls without rubbing 
off just a little of some of the rough corners that stick out. It will polish 
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Tou up. It enables one to meet friends with more satUCaction. It does 
more than that. It gtveH a host or friends fur lifetime. Tbe liest friuuds 
that most of ns make are made daring the time we are In college. I see 
In tbe audience tonight men who Lave been to college. Ask theui tonight 
If some of tbe friends that they are so ans:louB nbout, and Inquire about. 
are not college friends. There is a training given here that enables us to 
grapple with the problems and nnderatand the principles so that we save 
our strength and not waste It. Then we bare a certain amount of prac- 
tice that clinches it, and makes us broader men. and gives us more of an 
interest In our life work. Here Is an illustratloa A young woman came 
to onr college. 6be wanted to go to school because she wanted to get 
away from tbe farm. As I said, she came to our college and got inter- 
ested In tbe dairy work. That was one thing that she could do. She went 
home and told her father that she would take care of tbe milk and but- 
ter. She did so, and Is now selling It In Indianapolis. She is getting 
more pleasure than many a girl that Is working In the factory. Of course 
she has to be there on Bunday, but you can't get anything for nothing. 
She has good health, and is more independent, and is making more money 
than 'lots of girls that are working on salaries. 

A young man came to our college to (;et away from borne. He went 
borne to make one of the best farmers In the country. So college train- 
ing does do these things. Of course we can't accomplish much if we do 
not have much to work with. It Is not every colt that is trained, and 
bandaged, and fed and slept with that makes the two minute horse. It 
It la not In the colt you can't get It out. But there isn't a poor old pelter, 
no matter haw stiff and poor, but what If he is bandaged and cared for 
and slept with will not go a little faster If he doesn't fall down and kill 
himself. Occasionally one surprises himself at college. The college train- 
ing is but the commencement to tbe end. It Is not tbe end. Do not think 
because a man has -been to college he knows all there is to know. There 
may be a little more In blm, but not as much as there ought to be. If 
a college training lan't worth getting it Is not worth having. If you have 
a son or daughter that wants a college education and you can afford it, 
it Is nice to send them. But I do not think it Is always wise to do that. 
Most anyone can get an education by the time they are thirty-eight or 
nine years old. I have been tbrougb the mill. Many of you have. If 
a college education is-worth having it Is worth getting yourself. Eiarn 
a little today when you are Idle, and save it for after awhile when you 
may need it worse. When you want a young man to go to agricultural 
college you must show him the big side of It, the beauties of it. Tell him 
something that he doesn't know. Show him how to raise live stock and 
breed cattle, and bow to raise corn. Why do they go to college? To get 
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sometlilng Into their beads Instead of their hands. They will then have a 
greater lutereet In the farm. 

Mrs. DeVilhIss; One of the strong arguments against the agricultural 
school la tills: If we have a bright boy that we have taught to be a prac- 
tical farmer upou the farm, and we send him to agricultural college to get 
an. edncation, we never get falm back on the fann. I would like to 
know what per cent, of the college students that take the four years' 
course go back to the farm? 

Prof. Van Norman: In Indiana I can't give you the exact figures, 
but we bnve a very large proportion that go beck to the farm. Most 
of the boys that come, own farms of their own. or are going Itack to work 
on their father's farm. I think there were only two men out of nine that 
graduated last year that did not go back to the farm. One left because 
he hadn't any farm; and of course didn't have anything to go back to, 
and BO worked for some one. Intending to save enough money to get him- 
self a farm. The other one said that he was not needed at home, so be 
would not settle down immediately, but would travel for a year or two. 
And out of our short course, it Is safe to say that ninety-flve per cent. 
of the men return to the farms. Last year out of a class of eighty we 
couldn't find five men that wanted a salaried position. In Michigan a 
great many o( the boys left the farms. We have established flfty-nine 
colleges Instde thirty years, and these have to have teachers trained In 
agricultural schools. Where will you get them If you don't take the men 
from the farm with a college training? The city man will not do. Is it 
any disgrace that the man who has this training chooses to take a salaried 
position Instead of coming back to the farm? Perhaps he can make more 
money out of the position than he could under conditions at home. The 
records of all agricultural colleges show that a lai^e proportion of the 
students go Into strictly agricultural pursuits. There Is no 'education to- 
day that is so broad no matter whether a person intends to be a farmer, 
a doctor, a lawyer, or an engineer. .President Thompson, of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio, says that he would advise any person to take an agrl- 
ciiltural course no matter what profession he eicpecta to enter, because of 
the broad foundation given. 

The cream of the farm has been leaving It, because the fathers and 
mothers are running down the farm. They don't see anything in It them- 
selves. They have not seen any of the largeness of the farm, and they 
need not be surprised when the boys want to leave It to broaden their 
taorlKon. "Two years ago there were six colleges looking for teachers, and 
tills is pretty tempting when a boy can't get along with his father. These 
conditions tend to drive boys Into the salaried jMsltions. 1 will go back 
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to mf former statement. A large per cent of the boye go back to the 
farms. I expect that Mr. Latta has bad twelve or fifteen calls for men 
wltbln the last six months, and we have not bad three men to send. 
Why? Because they had farms at home and preferred to go there. 

Prof. Irfitta: Out of the senior class of nine men every one went back 
on tbe farm except two of tbe boys, and tbey did not have farms to go 
liack to, so they worked for other men. 

A Delegate; Why is it (hat the colleges ask only for farmers' boys 
to attend these colleges? Take the medical schools They do not ask 
for JiiSt sons of doctors, but tbey ask for any one. Why don't the 
other colleges try to get other boys? 

Prof. Van Norman: The facts in tbe case are these. The colleges 
make no distinction. They cater to the farmer, because they expect to 
find among one thousand farmers moi'e boys for their colleges than from 
any other class of men. They do ask for other boys, and 1 hardly tblnk 
it right to say that tbe agricultural colleges ask only for the farm^^' 
sons. We had one boy that cume with his father who was in a profes- 
sion to ask about the school. He asked me what the opportunities were. 
I told him and they were satisfied. He went to work with a will. I 
tell you it is surprislug Iwcauae more people do not see the opportunities. 

Prof. Hedrlck; In answer to tbe previous question why the boys 
do not return to the farms. Dr. Benton took occasion to look up the 
statistics In this regard, in regard to men in different lines. In the 
University of Michigan he found a large per cent, of our students re-' 
turned to the farms— a larger per cent, than the percentage of lawyers 
that were educated In the law course. More boys go back to the farms 
than doctors remain in practice after they have been educated along this 
line. 

Mrs. DeVilbiss: I would like to ask a question. In taking a boy 
who has eight years In the common school, four years In the high 
school, and four in the agricultural school— In each year for nine or ten 
months— now doesn't that unfit him tor ihe life on the farm? Isn't that 
too much mental training for his physical training? Don't you think our 
children on the farm would get more out of six months' training under 
these conditions than out of eight or ten? 

Prof. Van Norman: Well my answer to that is, wben we have enoogli 
of these people whom you are willing to xpnre from the farm to furnish 
enough teachers In the schools, the schools will he so taught as to show 
the boys and girls the large side of tbe farm, and during their vacation 
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tbey will take borne aa interest, and will see the farm side of tilings, 
- instead of running down and complaining of the work. At that time we 
will have such teacliers In the high schools, but we can not have such 
conditions until we have enough teachers. We can't have these condi- 
tions in less than ten years, for It will take ten years to prepare the men. 
If )ou ililnk that the boys are getting too much acboollng send them up 
lo the TJniversity to take the short course. I want to give you an illus- 
tration. A young man said to me in Chicago, "Did you see the Berk- 
shire that won the prize!" Now this boy had picked the hog that won 
the prize, and he told me that he would never have picked that one except 
for the training he had got at our college. The things he learned there 
enabled him to pick out the prize wlnnli^ sow In that show. Tou all 
know what this show is. It is the greatest stock show, greatest fat 
stock show In the world. 

Mr. Flick: Do the farmers' girls attend school, and if so, how many 
go back to the farm? 

Prof. Van Norman: I might say that the best student I ever had was 
a girl. She could do her work better, she mastered the theory, and got 
the practice better than any man I ever had In a class, and she went back 
to the farm. She made only one mistake ticcordlng to my mind, and that 
was that she didn't marry the best farmer In the class. (Laughter.) I 
wasn't, in the same class. 

Mr. FUck: Do the colleges offer any course to girls? 

Prof. Van Norman: They offer the same course as to the men. Let 
me be plain. The Hoosier girls are not quite awake to theli; oppor- 
(unities. Only yesterday a girl from new York wrote me that she was 
coming to take a course in our college, as she was preparing to take 
charge of the farm that had come to her recently. She comes not on 
account of the recommendation of a farmer, but upon the recommenda- 
tion of a college president, who is her uncle. The girls are taught on the 
same plane as the boys, 

^Irs. DeVllbiss: They are offering the dollars to the girls the same 
as to the boys. 

Prof. Latta: The nest .speaker comes from one of our colleges In a 
sister state, and when 1 was there I was proud of It, and said It was the 
liest, but since I am not connected with it now, but connected with 
nnother, I am only willing to concede that It is one of the best. Prof. U. 
■ P. Hedrlck, of the Agricultural College of Michigan, will now speak to jou 
on "Opportunities for Those Who are Specially Trained." 
13— HoTticalture. 
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Prof. D. P. Hedrick: Mr. Chalrmas, Ladies and Gentlemen.— In order 
tbat I mlglit give you the facts in the most concise manner xraeslble, I 
bave written tbem, so I will read mj address. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOE THOSE WHO ABE SPECIALLY TRAINED. 

What are the opportnnltles for trained men in agriculture? Is the 
fnture for aucb men full or deTtrfd of hope. We all grant that men must 
be trained for any business or any industry and our question, there- 
fore, should take a turn. We must ask as to the future of agriculture. 
Is it dead, or at a Etandstlll? Or Is it alive, progressive and inspiring? 
These questions are of prime interest for you and me, for we want to 
know what is In the future for tbe occupation in which we bave cast our 
lives. 

We are making progress in agriculture. A most wonderful progress. 
But the mere fact of progress is of little importance unless we can 
get at the reasons for it and so be enabled to add to the progression. May 
we not advantageously take stock of our improvements in recent years; 
then seek for the reasons for their coming; then determine what special 
training has done for agriculture In the nearby past and what it may 
do for the occupation and for the man in it in the future. 

If in taking account of our many Improvements In agriculture we 
group together and classify, we shall find— 

First. That in recent years, agriculture, the cultivation of the soil, 
has become divided into several special Industries, A quarter of a century 
ago fruit growing, truck farming, dairying, and animal husbandry as 
special Industries did not exist. Ail were combined under the general 
head of farming. It Is not too much to say that the division has com- 
pletely revolutionized agriculture, and to its great betterment Pr^Mira- 
tion of land, tillage, fertilizing the soil, the handling of breeds of animals 
and varieties of plants, all are better dona now undet- specialization than 
formerly. 

Second. We shall name as the second most important development of 
agriculture tbe great Improvement of agricultural implements and the 
invention of many, many labor-saving devices. Nor need I stop to enu- 
merate to any Intelligent audience tbe innumerable devices and machines 
that have come to lighten and lessen the labor of the farm. An old 
writer, who wrote from the farm, exclaims In a burst of enthusiasm: 
"Blessed be agriculture!" and then adds, with thoughts of the spade, the 
hoe, the fork, the rake, the scythe, and the sickle, "If one does not have 
too much of It." Hand tools are now nearly all gone. Machines'take-their 
places. We are not now likely to get the old man's "too much of It." 
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Third. We grow many new types of planta and Uave many new 
breeds of animals, I can not dlscnss tbem all. but aince niy work Is borti- 
culture permit me to speak briefly of the new types of fruit, Witliin tlie 
memory of middle-aged men, the culture of the raspberry, blackberry, 
dewberry, gooseberry, and cranberry has come into exlstenee. From one 
or two sorts of grapes and native pulnis half n century ago, we have ad- 
vanced to as many hundred sorts. So mtich from the wild fruits of the 
woods In a half century! What may we exi>ect in the future from others 
now coming into culttTatlon? Many foreign plants and fruits have come 
to ns in recent years. Russia. (Tiiii.'i, ii'.i.l .lapan have contributed most. 
Many of these liave proved good in tliemselves. but their nunrerous and 
variable prc^eny, better adapted to our conditions, promise still greater 
rewards. 

Fourth. There has been a great increase in the number of varieties 
of our cultivated ptnntB. Fo great is the number of new sorts that we may 
say that our fruits, farm crops and vegetables are not those of our fathers. 
Old people love to tell us that the new products are no better than those 
of their day. But surely It may be said that they are good, that they 
serve new and more demands, that they have widened the Held of agri- 
culture, and that. In general, the tendency Is toward betterment, and that 
is the majn thing. 

Fifth. Great progi-ess has been made In the extension of agricultural 
regions. Corn and all tender plants grow farther north than formerly. 
Pear culture has Ijecome proHIable in the south by I'eason of the KiefTer 
pear and its related sorts, Mnnson's grapes liove estended grape eul- 
lure. Peaches ai'e more widely grown than formerly. These, and the 
extensiop in the animal Industries are so obvious, that the subject needs 
no farther application. 

Sixth. Spraying and the ti-eatment of plant diaeaseg have completely 
revolutionized some phases of agriculture In our day. The potato bug, 
chinch bug, Hessian fly, the scale Insects and other pests threatened 
the very existence of some crops. We now successfully check all. There 
la certainty and assurance now where before was cbnnce and luck. We 
no longer fear the Insiduous and often invisible foes that once threatened 
our industry, and tbe knowledge and power came at a time when there 
was fear and dismay to inspire hope and to give courage. 

Seventh. We are making great progreaa in the liandling and In the 
marketing of agricultural produce. This Is especially true in such in- 
dustries as dairying, poultry raising, fruit growing and truck gardening- 
industries having W do with perishable products. In olden days all such 
products went to market In bulk, poorly packed, unattractive, and unfit 
for long transportation. Now there are special package industries. Quick 
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transportation hna brought together the oceans, and, aided by refrigera- 
tion, hai united the continents. We Dow have countries for markets 
where formerly we had counties. ' 

Eighth. The rise of cold storage, canning, preserving, and evap- 
orating eBtabliehmente makes a market for products that not long 
since must have gone to waste. In seasons of overproduction, the sales 
of products prepared by some of the above eetablishmenta means profit 
where otherwise there would have been loss. It would be difficult to wy 
whether the direct products of plaht growth or the products of animal 
life has been most benefited by these new economic uses of agricultural 
produce. In this connection, special attention should be called to the 
enormous Increase lii the kinds and quantities of cereal foods. 

Ninth. As the new economic uses Just mentioned came into beiug, 
new breeds of nnlmals iind new vnri('tipn'of plants spiing into existence 
to serve the new wants. The sciences of animal and of plant breeding 
have given us products of such a diversity of uses th(it we are led to 
expect that all possible wants may be met by new varieties in like man- 
ner. No other phase of agriculture gives greater promise to the trained 
agriculturist than the breeding of plants, and the breeding of animals. 

Tenth. The up-to-date agriculturist now studies economics. There 
has always been too great a margin between the amount received by 
the producer and the amount paid by the consumer. Organization, market 
and crop reports, storage and quick transportation facilities liave sub- 
stantially and permanently reduced this margin. The agriculturists have 
learned well, too, the law of cost of production. They know well that 
the locality having advantages of soil, climate, transportation and labor 
over another locality or county can drive the latter out of the markets, 
and, that for example, it would be folly for a man to grow peache.^ In 
Indiana when that fruit can be produced cheaper in Michigan, or corn 
in Micbigan that can be grown, for most part, cheaper in Indiana or 
Illinois. 

Eleventh. And lastly, I may say that many old methods have fallen 
out of use; and still other Improved ones than those above named have 
become established; and that many, many others are in the process of 
abandonment or of adoption. 

What Is the explanation of these mighty changes? How comes It that 
the giant that tills the soli is thus awakening? Formerly a matter of 
digging and delving In monotonous routine in connection with farm work 
and in accordance with rules handed down from generation to generation, 
agriculture and Its several branches are now rounding Into resourceful, 
stable Industries founded on busincsslilie sjstems and on scientific prin- 
ciples. 
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Is it not true that a half century ago the tiller of the soil availed 
hliDself but little of the advantages oF science and of education? There 
were few or do specially trained agricultWrlatB. And 1b It not true that 
at the present time and coincident with the progress In agriculture which 
I have Bo brieflr sketched, men In all depertmentB of agriculture have 
seized every advantage to develop their facilities; in short, that the 
farmer has become conscious of the meaning and value of educa- 
tion? If we contrast oui" present agriculture with that of a half century 
ago. shall we not say that the difference Is mainly due to the greater 
influence of science now than then? Brain takes the place of brawn. And 
when we see how, daily, competition is making the adfaptlon of scientific 
methods more general than necessary, we shall rightly infer that Bucccss 
In agriculture soon will be Impossible without a competent knowledge of 
the sciences having to do with the Industry and without special training 
In the arts o[ agriculture. 

With this brief glimpse of the achievements of the trained agri- 
culturists In recent years, let us glance for a moment at the means of 
training now at the command of the farmer and which half a century 
ago did not exist— means, I believe, which have. In large measure, brought 
iibout the marvelous growth which we have been discussing. 

At a meeting of the American Pomologlcal Society held just after the 
war. It was a matter of pride and of rejoicing that there were over a 
dozen hortlcultui al f^oeletles In the Union, Now there are nearly that 
many national [ocieties In prosperous existence, devoted to horticultural 
Intei'ests alone, neiirly a hundred to represent states and gei))^aphloaI dis- 
tricts, while local oi'gnuiKations run well up toward a thousand. I take it 
tlint societies have multiplied and thrived In all the si>eclat Industries of 
Bgi'lculture Just as they have In horticulture. 

Within a half century fifty or more agrlcultwrnl colleges and nearly 
as many experiment stations have been founded and the sentiment among 
farmers haB changed from sneering derision and half-hearted toleration to 
hearty and loyal support. Within the same length of time, the United 
States Department of Agricniture has risen from a Bureau for the distri- 
bution of congressional favors to a mighty power for good In agricultural 

More agricultural hooks have been written in the past decade — good 
ones, too — than In any century preceding. Agricultural papers have in- 
creased enormouBly in numbers and In usefulness. 

The farmers' Institute Is still an infant— scarcely In Its teens— but It Is 
a goodly child, and, fed by popular sentiment, is glowing and is now n 
tower of strength to agrlciilture. 

I can but mention other forces, as the Grange, Farmers' Clubs, Home 
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Reading Couries. UulTerelty E^tenalun Work, and Natnre Study. N«arl3' 
all of these are of recent growtb aad all bave been a means of training 
and of education to the farmer. 

I thus aet before 70U the facts as to what training has done in tbe 
Immediate past as the best means of illustrating what the opportunities 
are for those >who are now tbluking of training Ihemselves for agriculture. 
I want also to bush up anj statement or any thought "that education 
for the farmer Is all bosh," as we sometimes hear from those who have 
mighty little or none of it. And now, with your minds filled with tbe 
achievements and facts of education and trnlnlng, I want to briefly dis- 
cuss the methods. and needs of agricultural training. 

Scarcely any two men agree as to how the farmer's son or the farmer 
himself should be educated. If we suppose that the training is to be given 
at an agricultural college, one man says that such a school should teach 
practical agriculture— bow to plow, till, prune, milk, bind, and mow — 
to earn one's bread by tbe sweat of the brow. A second wants a school 
of science to teach botany, chemistry and tbe like. One wants the school 
to support itself. Another Insists that It should not compete with tbe 
farmer in selling pi'oduce and slionld therefore be endowed. A third 
wants an experimental farm and a fourth says the model farm is tbe 
thing. 

The divergencies arise, In the main, however, from two points of view. 
namely as to whether the advocate favors tbe science tlie most or gives 
bis preference to the art of farming. We come now to u discussion of 
these two issues. 

The difference between erudition, that i», mere book learning, and true 
education. Is nowhere better Illustrated than In the study of agriculture. 
"Erudition." says Herbert Spencer, "Is knowledge gained from books. 
Education Is erudition put in action— Is knowledge plus practice." Now 
the student of agriculture, in college or out. should seek not alone the 
knowledge In the books, and not alone practice in the field, but both. 
Head and hands must be developed together. Only when practice is thus 
joined to the science can the highest results be attained. 

What can tbe farmer get from books! What should science teacb 
him! Not facts alone, for In themselves they are worth but little. We 
memoriae them and then forget them. Moreover, we tire of .them and 
facts awaken In us no Interest nor enthusiasm, and they often create dis- 
like where should be delight and pleasure. No, science and the books 
should give us principles and we should thPn learn how to apply them. 
We should learn why we till; why we prune; how plants feed; the laws of 
plant and animal breeding: the Influence of cllmal«, of environment, the 
evolution of plants and animals. Give dignity and respect to agriculture 
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by making It a science. Let the BclentiAc spirit permeate our occupa- 
tion. 

Such training In agriculture should make a man more of a man; 
should deepen and broaden his intellect; should open his eyes; sliould en- 
Iflndle enthusiasm; should teach habits of thought, of observation and In- 
vestigation; it should give him greater mental stature, for the mind. Uiie 
the body, grows with exercise. It sliould make bim more accurate in his 
Judgment, more cautious in generalization, "more self-reliant, and more 
alert and fruitful in his investigations. 

Coming to agriculture as an art, we find that many take tbe wrong 
view. They consider the beat training In agriculture to be apprentice 
work. Now, apprenticeship, so the great teacher tells us, does not truly 
educate a man. Tbe master says, "do eo and so; the rule is such and 
such; believe and ask no questions," This begets an attitude of submis- 
sion to dogmatic teaching. It puts rule, authority, and personal experience 
ahead of Inquiry, reason and science.' The apprentice is not often a stu- 
dent, and he is apt to be narrow, opinionated, seltisii, un progressive and to 
lack sdf-reliance. Tbe apprentice seldom learns how to use time well. 
He works his ten hours; after supper be lights his pipe and goes to 
town. He throws away golden hours that the true student would spend 
with IjookB and plants. 

No, the training in agriculture should not be teat which the apprentice 
gets. It should be such that mind and hand are trained. It la well said 
that "The man who relies solely on his hands is a beast of burden." We 
should expect that the apprentice could set more grafts, plow more 
acres, cut more grain, and turn a straighter furrow, but we should want 
a well trained man to manage a farm. No. mere skill with tbe hands 
is not the great thing m agricultural education. It Is of far less Im- 
portance than inspiration, interest, entliusiasm and the will to work, 

I have not yet specifically mentioned tbe opportunities for men trained 
for agricultural work. Now. shall I do so? Opportunities Innumerable 
He along tbe lines In which we are now making progress, and which 
we have discussed somewhat. Agriculture Is growing through the work 
of trained men. It Is Impossible to state where and when an opportunity 
may be seized. It Is beyond tbe power of man to tell what propcHtlon 
agriculture la to assume In the future, or In what direction It Is to de- 
velop most We are safe, it seems to me, In saying that the Impetus to 
agriculture we are now feeling Is but tbe beginning and that the next 
flfty years will show even greater changes than we have seen In the past 
half century. 

Possibly It may be well to point out some of the phases of agriculturtU 
work which seems prominent and promising at the present time for tbose 
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wbo Beek an active and earnest career Id agriculture. I do not wish to 
unduly emphasize the horticultural posibllltles In agriculture, but I know 
you will pardon my calling special attention to the commanding and grow- 
ing Importance of fruit growing, truck farming, floriculture, and landscape 
gardening. One needs only to compare the last available statlstlce of 
these industries with those of any previous period to reallae the growth 
l>elng made and the opportunities they offer. It Is the same, I know, with 
dairying, animal husbandry, poultry raising, and general farming. For 
those lacking capital to start a business of their own, and Inclining 
toward the professions In agriculture, if we may so call them, the agrl- 
eultnrfll colleger, the experiment stations, the United States Department 
of Agriculturp. onrt the ngrlcnltural press are all seeking trained men. 
Those of UH having to do with these phases of agriculture know that the 
supply is nowhere equal to the demand. I know now of seven Tacant 
college and stntion poslilons in hoi'tl culture, and three places in the 
United States Department of AgrieultHre, paying from (600 to $1,800 per 
annum, and It Is donbtfnl If men of the right quality can be found to fill 
them. The lack Is not In opportunities, but In men well enough trained 
to take advantage of existing opportunities. 

Will It pay to ti'aln oneself for a career in agriculture? Will sell- 
ing merchandise pay? Will preaching pay? You answer at once that 
It depends on the man. And so with the man with special training In 
agriculture. A man with the tliree I's, intelligence. Industry and Interest, 
will find that it payx to train himself in agriculture. The man without 
these, and with but little of the art of agriculture and but a smattering 
of the science, can hardl.v make It pay. Above all, a lazy man. or the 
man who thluks his training Is the "whole thing." can not make it pay. 
To succeed, tiie trained man must be a worker. He must remember that 
always "the weakest goes to the wall," nnd that, as In other Industries, 
one "must fish, cut bait, or get ashore." Again, he must lie In earnest, 
and must be in love with his work. 

"No profit grows where no pleasure is ta'en," 
And "the labor we delight In physics pain." 

The trained men with these qualifications can more than make agriculture 
pay. 

But there Is more than money In the career of the trained agri- 
culturist. There is, or should be. much pleasure In it. I can not con- 
ceive of a more pleasant vocation, for instance, than that of the plant 
breeder. He turns sour and bitter (rults Into sweet; he makes bard 
fruits soft; he changes the natural green of the wild fruit to crimson and 
gold; he makes two plants grow in the field where one grew before; be 
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takes the thorns from the rose and the berry buahea; he c 
pink, Increases the fragrance of the violet, and adds color to the daffodil. 
Moreover, he Is a true benefactor, for with his magic he brings forth new 
types and new varieties .and gives to the laborer of these days comforts 
which a king could not have purchased a century ago. The men who 
make silks and paint pictures put their wares in the palaces and cathe- 
drals. Few there Jw that see them. The man who creates new fnilta 
and flowers, calls to the weary throng, "Whosoever will may come," to 
be refreshed and cheered. 

Then, too, there is much for the moral life in agriculture. More than 
in uny other industry a man puts his mind and soul into his handiwork, 
and materializes them.lnto plants and fruits and flowers. Growing things 
gtve a charm to the home and keep a man there. They fill one with glad- 
ness and there Is small place in the wholesome life of the fanner for the 
devil to "hatch his evil brood of anarchy, thievery. Jobbery and meanness. 
The Almighty made the first man perfect, and set him to tend the gar- 
den. After Adam had consorted with Eve and the senwnt. and had 
sinned and fallen, he quit our profession and turned builder. .Growing 
plants bring us In touch with goodness and beauty and set our thoughts 
In accord with true and noble things. 

In closing, 1 want to say Just a word in regard to our agricultural 
colleges, I shall not soy much or go into details, for I realize that for 
most of yoo, college days are past. Neither do I want to seem to dis- 
parage other means of agricultural training by dwelling on college courses. 
I only want to say that our agricultural colleges stand for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and the making of men through education. The 
Michigan Agilcultural College, and your own institution, I am sure, name 
with pride trained agriculturists who have attained distinction in the 
State OP Nation. Out of the right stuff the agricultura'l colleges can 
make the best of agriculturists. They can make men, too. 'Manhood first, 
livelihood second. 

(Applause.) 

Prof. Latta: We are now ready for any questions that you may wish 



Mrs. Meredith; I would like to say a word In regard to how special 
training touches so many phases of life in town. A young man In Chi- 
cago who has charge of the boys sent from the Works— they are taken 
away from their home— is helping them in fhelr work, and is having 
them work with plants, digging the ground, etc. That young man is a 
good Christian young man, but the training that he had in an agri- 
cultural college, in the horticultural department, is the thing that gives 
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him the power to Influence tbe boys. I want to any here also that a 
number ot reformatories for womeo are finding that IC they want to do 
tbe bad women any good they must get tbem out of doors away from 
the prison walls, out in the fields, and tliey are taking them out In tbe 
fields and letting them dig with their hands. Thnre have been calls again 
for women to take charge of such as these. So you can see bow tbia 
education touches all phases or life and Is a refining principle. That is 
an Important thing. 

1 want to speak of securing positions. ' I know a number of places 
where women with training can take positions as supervisors. Vbese 
positions are open for trained men and women. 

Mr. Williams: 1 would like to ask one question. I would like to know 
what the direct Influence of the agricultural colleges are upon tbe general 
agriculture of the country, both dli-ectly nnd through ngrlcultural papers 
or bulletins. Hon- much Iwuetit are we deriving from them when we 
are not directly connected with colleges? 

Prof. Hedrick: This is a hard question to answer. It is my opinion 
that the agricultural colleges have been the chief factor for the last fifty 
years In the wonderful progress that agriculture has made. That Is about 
as near as I can answer the question. Think of the books that have been 
written, experiments that have been carried on nnd the work that has 
been done in the departments of agriculture— all along progressive lines — 
and it has been done by men educated In agricultural colleges. 1 think 
you will say that my statement is not too broad. I believe the work done 
by the agricultural colleges Is the strongest force that is [noviiig agri- 
culture forward at the present time. There are many things that I might 
mention here, but time will not permit. 

Mr. Williams: To what extent are these agricultural teachings per- 
meating tbe country? 

Prof. Hedrick: I am sure agricultural education Is fludtng lodgment 
In every nook and comer of the land. In one way or another it reaches 
almost every farmer in the land, if not every farmer. 

Prof. Van Norman: I want to say another word on this question. 
Of course we always discuss the father',, place and the boys' and girls" 
place, and that Is the way with you people. I want to say this, leaving 
out for the moment the experiment station side of it. There was a 
young man graduated in the college Just before I did, and he went back 
to tbe farm. He came back to tlie college one day and tbe professors 
asked him how he was getting along. He said that he was getting along 
all right, but that since lie had been to college all the neighbors asked 
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what they ehould do about things. They consulted hlin about everything. 
This was pretty big for a young man of twenty-one. This simply goes 
to show how much the community expects of a young man who has had 
the opportunity to flnteh In an agricultural school. Not long since 1 
learned that he was now a member of the Legislature. 

Blgbt in our owa State a yonng man from our college cured thirty- 
two cases of milk fever among milch cowa. This is one of the most 
dreaded diseases. It took training and common sense to do things of this 
Itind. hook at all of the eKperfmenta and tests that have been worked 
out. They are one of the commercial results of education in agricultural 
schools. I know a man that went on a farm at a salary of four thou- 
sand dollars He lacreaaed the value of the productions on the farm the 
first year over seven thousand dollars. Of course It was a large farm. 
And he was a man oC large ability. It was simply his ooiiege training 
that put him into this. 

Mrs. Meredith spoke of the folks that were leaving the farm. Look' 
at men like Joe Burton who lias apples and pears when other men fail. 
He sprays. He uses his head along with his bands. Looli at Morrell, 
the peach man. He carefully cultivated the ground, took every weed 
out, cut every branch, so when the frosts came a few years ago and the 
peach crop was ruined, he had a good crop. Why? Because lie had thov- 
oughly studied the matter. He did not have an extra branch to be sup- 
ported, or a twig to take the nourishment and the vitality, and it had 
enough vitality to stand what the others couldn't. Look at tiie men who 
take the cattle to Chicago. There are thousands of men feeding steers 
over the country, but they do not turn out such steers as Carrick does. 
Take the cream at my own dairy. I have used cream seven days old. 
This was because we understood how to handle the milk. We averaged 
more than twice what the usual average Is. Take the boys and girls 
that want to teach in the district schools. I will go tomorrow to a 
teachers' institute and deliver a lecture on "The Country School and its 
Relation to Farm Life." Suppose that superintendent turns around and 
says: "We want a young man like that for our high school. Where 
can we get one?" I could not tell him where. One of our teachers was 
asked the same question last week. We have the apparatus. What we 
want is the men and women. Such people as these are needed anywhere 
on the farm. 

Prof. Lattar We do not want to hear any more from our college peo- 
ple until we have heard from the others. 

Mr. DeVilbiss; I never went to college an hour In my life. But I 
want to say that 1 see the benefits of a college education. Mr, Van Deman 
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baa told us how we learo bo much. I come to tbe FarmerB' Institutes 
to learn something, and then go home and practice It We have etxty 
thousand people In Allen County, and sometimes we have onlj sixty In 
aome of these meetings. Do we get any beneflt? Certainly. Twenty years 
ago we raised twenty bushels of com. NoV we average forty. What Is 
the cause? Agricultural education. By what? People going to agri- 
cultural luatltutea, bear what the different men have to say, go home and 
try It, and the man who doesn't go to tbe Institute looks over the fence 
and copies bow It Is done. This Is like bread cast upon the water. It 
will return in large quantities. 

Prof. Van Deman; It Is certainly a fact that la being recognised all 
over the country, that the man who tills tbe aoll baa one of tbe most 
elevated callings In the world. I think It la the most elevated calling. 
And should we go Into a life work like this without training, without 
a special education, and a special preparation? It la unreasonable to 
think of such a thing. I had to get what I know by digging It right out 
of the soil, and getting what I could out of boobs. We are glad you are 
working on thia great aubject of getting tbe best results out of the country 
life. Certainly we have a wonderful problem. 

Now I remember two cases that are In point In this general discussion 
with regard to the knowledge which one will have by having an agrieul- 
tunil education. When 1 was teaching In Kansas. In the agrlcultui'at col- 
lege there in the IVb there was a certain young man In tbe class, we 
had thirty-five young men and women in the same class. There was one 
young man whose aim was to be a lawyer, and after three or four days 
he came to me after the close of the day and said, "Professor, I wish 
you would excuse me from taking those lectures in practical horticulture. 
You know I wish to be a lawyer." I told him that I knew that. He went 
on and said. "I feel that I am wasting my time and that I do not need 
these lectures." I said to him, "Mr. Wood, don't you expect to have a 
home some day when you are through college, and are a lawyer living In 
town?" He said. "Yes. I am very likely to," I said, "If you ate going 
to have a home you want to know bow to beautify that home, and to 
take care of it. and you need this training." Well that was a new 
thought to him, and so I told him to come back In a week and talk to me. 
In two or three days be was back in tbe classroom, and be told me 
that he didn't have any more to say. 

There was a young lady In the class taking a course. In fact there 
were quite a number of young ladles in that class, and among other 
things we were taking grafting. They took it along with the rest of 
the class. Several years after this at oue of our Institutes I met one of 
these young ladies and she said to me, "I suppose you never thought I 
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would ever make any use of that grafting, but I have and I would not 
have missed It for anything." They thought this practical information 
had been of great beneQt to tliem. Of course grafting was only one of 
the man; tfaitigs that were tanght during the term. 

I certainly think It is a very proper thing for everyone to have a 
good, thorough training at some agricultural college. 

Mr. WIdney: 1 would like to add one word in regard to the prac- 
tical part of the bulletins that are aent out from the station. It was my 
misfortune not to have the opportunity to go to college, and to get a 
college education, but I consider that from these bulletins I have bad 
an opportunity which Is about equal to that given by a correspondence 
school. From these I have gained a great deal. There are several modes 
of education, and <yae is practical experience. I would like to say to 
those who are starting out In the horticultural world, that to me prac- 
tical experience has been the most expensive thing 1 hatfe ever had, I 
would also say to anyone who Is considering going Into this line, by all 
means commence at some agrlcultui'al college, and get the benefit of the 
experlenc« of others. 

There Is one thing I wish to say about Mr. Morrell's peach orchard. 
Some of my friends are here. I started out in the fruit culture on that 
line. 1 believe If there was any man proud I was over my orchard five or 
six years ago. I hoed It once a week regularly as clockwork. Along 
came a hard winter. I had gone to the extreme. My next experience was 
digging out those plum trees and throwing them over back of the bam. 
This was extreme cultivation carried to an extreme. We admit we went 
too far. We cultivated them to the very best of our ability, and so 1 
advise anyone who la thinking of doing this class of work, to go to school. 
I would have been dollars ahead If I bad shut up and quit business and 
gone to an agricultural school. 

Mr. Van Norman: A man In doing this class of work must have all 
the conditions right. This man had the other training that went with It. 
There are so. many of these conditions that must be handled together it 
takes such a big head to get them all rtght at the same time. 

Frof. I^tta: We have a great many young men and women In our 
college but we can't, prepare them fast enough to meet the demand that 
will grow rapidly In the near future. Mark, It if it does not fall true. 

Now I thought It best not to diverge from the main line to answer Mr. 
■ Stanley's question, but we will come to his question wbea we are talk- 
ing of strawberries tomorrow. Tomorrow morning we will give the entire 
session to the strawberry unless we Qnlsh it In less time. The afternoon 
will be devoted to the apple. Please bear this la mind, as they are 
practical subjects by practical men of intensely practical meejis.- 
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WSDVXSDAY KORNINa SESSION. 

Prof. Latta: The hour has come for calling this meeting together. 
I will ask Mr. Talbert, of Albion, to lead ua Id the Invocation. The 
audience will please stand during the prayer. 

Rev. Talbert: Our dear Heavenly Father, we come before thy pres- 
ence this morning to Invoke thy blessing upon us. We thank thee for 
those present here this morning, and for the meeting that has been In 
progress here, and we pray that thy blessings may rest upon us. We are 
conscious that we need thy help, for we have learned that every good 
and perfect gift cometh from above, and Is frou* the Father of Life. 
We pray thee that tbou wilt give us wisdom In the work that is Before 
us, that we may better our conditions and the conditions of mankind in 
general. Bless the officers of this meeting, and those who have it under 
their direction. We prny that the influence may go out over the entire 
State of Indiana, that the influence of this meeting may be carried from 
one side of the State to the other, and that an interest may be awakened 
all over this great State of Indiana along the lines of agrkillture and 
horticulture. We pray that thy blessings may rest upon the meeting, 
upon the speakers, and upon this entire town and vicinity. Uod grant 
that thy blessing may rest ux>on all of us. All this we ask, for Christ's 
sake. Amen. 

Frof. Latta: It Is not very inspiring for a speaker to address a hand- 
ful of people, but I want to remind the speakers who are on duty this 
morning, and especially the one who is to open, that we are reminded of 
the words of the bible: "Ye are the salt of the earth; ye are the light of 
the world." And it Is a common expression of mine at our institutes when 
we gather Ihere with a handful of people and there ought to be one or 
two hundred, or more, I simply say, "Friends, here is the salt of the 
earth, so we will begin." We must not feel diseouraeed over such things, 
although we can not help feeling disappointed that there are so many not 
here that might be here to tlieir own profit, and to our mutual good. So 
I would have the speaker rememl^r that he la talking to the lenders, who 
will think, and apply reasons. Take pournge; he of good clieer. I learned 
years ago in this Institute work not to be discouraged. 1 am often dis- 
appointed, but not discouraged, because If one will permit it. It Is easy to 
And occasion for discouragement, and to sit down and say, "I will not 
try any longer." This Is a good work, and we are co-operating with the 
farmer, and good will come fi'oin pvei^y gijod work and every good word. 
Yon may rest as sure of it as that the sun is shining. We must have 
faith in the ultimate outcome of our work. 
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We will tate bo mucb of the morDliig as may t>e necessary for the dis- 
cussion of tbe strawberry, and after we bave disposed of that sulfject 
we wHI perhaps have a medley of subjects which will be of Interest to 
the practical fruit grower, toward the close of this seaslon. The flrst sub- 
ject this morning la "The Methods of Planting and Culture," by Mr, 
Grossman, a practical fruit grower, wbom most of you know. Please re- 
member that we have an opportunity for an Informal discussion, so 
please follow closely ao that you may contribute your mile of experience 
when he Is througb. 

J. C. Grossman: Mr. Chairman.— Rather than being embarrassed I am 
congratulating myself that there is not a larger crowd here tban there 
la. for I was placed on this program against my express wlsb. I bare 
been called upon so many times to apeali before tbe aame audience that 
almost everyone has heard me over and over again. I can't tell anything 
very new, but nevertheless I will occupy a portion of the time, but not 
the twenty minutes allotted to me. It wil' not talte me that long to tell 
what I have to say. 

Mr. Van Deman told you yesterday that the strawberry could be 
grown on any of the cultivated soils in the United States, and I believe 
that this is true. There is not a place In the United States where a crop 
can not be cultivated and grown but where the strawberry can be grown, 
more or less suceessfuliy. That success will depend to a great extent 
upon the man, tbe individual, and his methods of caring for bis straw- 
berriea. Now before taking up the melhoda of planting and culture, 
the first thing we want to think about Is the soil, and the preparation of 
the soli. I always endeavor, and I would endeavor If I had a large 
farm, to aelect a soil that could be easily worked and easily kept la good 
culture, and rich. There ia quite a difference in soils. 1 have been ac- 
customed to working in a sandy loam, and never have worked in a 
clay soil, so I would not understand it. A gentleman here has it, and he 
no doubt will lake up the discussion of this and tell us about hia metbods. 

I have the land well fertilized, put on a heavy coat of manure In the 
fall, possibly before the ground freezes. This soil or land should be 
cultivated years previous to this planting. I prefer to have some green 
crop on the land, in the fall, and cover It with manure. This makea it 
easy to cultivate and makes it fertile. I plow deep, but not deep enough 
to turn up a heavy coat of subaoil, but down to that, and it has also 
been my custom to cultivate thoroughly before planting. I drag the 
ground, and then harrow it, lapping one-half. I harrow It five or six 
times, or eight if necessary. I get tbe ground thoroughly fine and com- 
pact, and usually leave It stand two or three days, and possibly a week 
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on account of the moisture. The ground was unusually dry this spring 
and w^ could not get to work early on account o( ttie late spring. I 
worked Id the Beld until the first of June, but 1 was careful to g%t the 
ground thoroughly fine, and compact. There was not a clod to be found. 
Under these conditions 1 can control the weeds. There Is not a weed to 
be found In the patch at the present time, and I have not done any culti- 
vating eiccept yesterday for three or four weeks, and I could carry In my 
hand all there was Id the patch. 1 prefer long, straight rows, therefore 
we make them long and straight, so we can hoe them, and we make the 
rows the same distance apart so that we will not have to change the 
cultivator in turning Into the next row. And if you have an awkward 
horse he wtll not step on so many plants.. Therefore I am careful In 
that respect. 

I do not plant strawberi'les on a large scale, so my methods will not 
answer for the person that wishes to plant on a large scale. That wonld 
not do if you were rushed. My methods could not be used If you .Were 
planting five or sis acres. You would have to nse quicker methods than 
I do. I mark out a line perfectly true, and have a wedge-shaped spade 
made for the purpose. This leaves a wedge-shaped bole that Is narrow 
at the bottom, and does not leave any air space. I am careful to spread 
the roots out fan shape, and not leave an air space at the bottom. Of 
course It tabes longer than some take In setting plants, but I haven't the 
ground to plant very extensively, and I have time to get all my plants 
planted very carefully and easily, so I use this metlicMl, My average is 
usually about one acre, and sometimes one-half acre. But I have the 
satisfaction of knowing after the plants are set, that I will have a stand, 
and a good stand if the plants are in good condition when I set them 
out. I aim to have the plants fresh, if possible, and take one plant at 
a time, and put it in, and put in the dry dirt, and this fresh dirt when 
watered will lay up against the roots, and make it compact around the 
roots, and I have no trouble In having plants to live. I put about a 
quart of water about each plant. If I have the soil Boalied thoroughly 
and dry upon the surface, I do not care for a dry season. My plants 
will stand it all right. 

Of course there are other methods of setting plants. There Is one 
method that is possibly better, but I have not tried It. It sounds very 
reasonable. That is of using the method that Mr. Kellogg recommends. 
He has a "litter." It is a cone-shaped affair that he uses. I ordered 
one of these instruments once, but never got It. 

Prof. Troc^: I have one, but I never use it. They are not practical. 
Mr. Kellogg states that he does not manufacture them any more. 
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Mr. Grossmao: I never did use one,, and 1 never aaw one used, but 
I tbtnk that one of lay neighbors has one. I have intended to go over 
and see him use It, but I did not have time to investigate it. There 
Is another method that I thinli is quiclcer. A spade of the natural 
length Is used, and a short handle Is attached, so that the person can set 
ahead of himself. The handle should lie about ten or twelve laches long, 
then you can set ahead. There are four systems of planting. The hill 
system is very good. I have heard people who used to use that method 
say that they had abandoned It, for the reason that the plants would 
heave In the winter time. In planting by the hill system they usually 
plant about two and one-half, or two feet npart, or you can plant eighteen 
Inches and have the rows farther apart, but the usual method Is to plant 
In the hill and cultivate both ivays. 

Prof. I-atta: Is that your method? 

Mr. Grossman: No, it is not my method. I never used It The 
hedge row system is the system that Is recommended by a great number of 
people In this vicinity. This Is one of the best methods if you have time 
to do the work. It talies more work than tlie others, because you have 
to keep the runners off during the summer. The rows should he from 
thirty Inches to thirty-two, to three feet, according to the wish, but If you 
have them two and one-half feet, and then plant the hills two and one-half 
feet each way, you can cultivate both ways. This system Is used here 
by several growers. 

Prof. Latta: I believe we would be better served if you would sticli 
pretty close to what you do, with the reasons, and let the other fellow 
tell his way. This is on the ground of actual experience. Make this as 
strong as you can on your own experience. I want to bring out your ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Grossman : Well, I propose to set the plants thirty inches, or 
three feet apart, and I keep the runners off until the first of -Tuly in order 
to get a strong growth of the plants. If I get busy of course I allow 
them to take their own course, but I take off a portion of the runners 
when they get too thick. I have succeeded in getting good berries in this 
way, and plenty of them. 1 succeed better than with the hedge row. 
I get a good quality of l)erries, and I find that It is less work and the ex- 
pense Is much less. I can get a good crop of berries much cheaper than 
by any other method, and while by the other method they Lave larger 
berries, our market Is not such that we can get an advance in price for 
the difference in the quality. 

Now I wish to speak of the culture. I begin to cultivate these plants 

14— Hortio nltute. 
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the minute I get throagh setting tliem. If I am delayed so as not to 
flntgh tlie patcb in one day, 1 cultivate tlie patch that 1b already set. and 
I cultivate it after every shower. It we do not get a shower, I cultivate 
e»«7 week anyhow. 1 hoe tl»em before tlie weeds can be seen. I am 
very careful to pick out the weeds from the sides of the piaiit, and not let 
them get started. I am Iceeping my patch thoroughly clean, and when the 
runnere begin to run I have gotten rid of most of the weeds and the boU 
Is loose and the runners can take hold. We have had a very severe 
drought this summer. Receutly we bad a Vain and they are be^nnlng 
to root now. The patch is clean so we will not have very much more 
trouble this fall. 

I want to emphasize the necessity of cultivating ofteu and thoroughly 
before the weeds show up. And I have learned a lesson this summer, 
which 1 have known before, but It has been most thoroughly Impressed 
OD my mind, and that Is tliat by thorough and frequent cultivation when 
it Is dry, you can keep the moisture In the ground. When you go out 
tn the patch of a morning you can see by your foot tracks that there is 
moisture there, and when you kick the dust away you can see the moist 
dirt 



Mr. Grossman; Oftener would be better, but once a week If you 
have good, flue mulch will probably answer the purpose. I believe this 
Is all I have to say. 

Prof. Latta: We would like to hear from any one who has anything 
to add to this Important subject. 

Mr. DeVilbIss: 1 would like to ask what you use to mulch your 
berries V 

Mr. Grossman: I use rye straw or wheat straw. 
Mr. DeVilbiss: Can you get the straw without the timothy seed 
in It? 

Mr. Grossman: No, I have trouble with the timothy seed,, but that 
is the best I can do so I have to take it I prefer the rye straw. 

Mr. DeVUblss: Why do you prefer the rye straw? 

Mr. Grossman: It Is Ijetter, cleaner, tougher, and will hold better 
through the picking season when the pickers are working, when the wheat 
straw will rot and get very short. The rye straw will stay cleaner, and 
will keep Its length, and it is nicer for the pickers to work on. 
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Mr. DeVilblaa: Do you consider it a detriment for the wheat straw 

to break up and get flueV 

Mr. Grossman: No. but It does not mulch the berHes ae well when it 
breaks up. The berries keep cleaner than they will with wheat straw that 
Is all broken up. 

Mrs. DeVilbias: What kind of Instrument clo you use to cultivate 
your plants? 

Mr. Grossmnn: 1 have been using a Planet Junior. But I prefer for 
the flrst cultivation a five tooth cultivator, and cultivate it deep before the 
roots begin leading out. The fine teeth will smooth it down. While I 
am not advertising cultivators I like the Osborne, It is »hort coupled. 
and is shorter than the Planet Junior, and U not so far from the horse. 
It Is solid, and ret light. You do not have to be so far away from the 
horse, and you can turn much easier than with other cultivators and It 
works better. 

Mrs. DeVilbiss: Do you trim the roots before you set them out? 

Mr. Grossman: Yes. I always trim the tops and the roots. I, take 
what I can hold in m.v hand, which would be alwut three or four Inches, 
and cnt all the top off above my hand. 

Mrs. DeVilbiss: Then you never take off all the top? 

Mr. Grossman; I never leave but two or three leaves, and If it is, 
dry and the plats are large I trim down to two leaves. 

Mr. DeVilbiss: Do you ever puddle the roots? 

Mr. Grossman: No. 

Mr. Williams: Do you ever try usin^ the hoe In your soil? 

Mr. Grossman: No. 

Mr. Latta: Did you state when you do this mulching, whether before 

or after freezing? 

Mr, Grossman: I did not state that, hut I prefer to do It after the 
first free»e. when I can drive acrosi* the patch with the wagon and not 
cnt the ground. This Is usually about the first of December with lis. 
I am fortunate if I get the material to mulch with this year, for I fear 
It win be almost impossible unless I get marsh hay at five dollars a ton. 

Mr. DeVilbiss: Do you ever use shredded fodder? 
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Mr. QroBsmaD: 1 bave tried It and It was excellent. 

Mr, Liatta: Do yoii ever have any trouble with heaving on this land? 

Mr. Grossman: No. eir. 

Prof. Latta: Do you Und a difference In the heaving among the 
different varieties? 

Mr. Grossman: Yes, sir; there Is a difference. I have nut paid much 
attention, because 1 have not had much expeiienee along this line. 

Mr. Wllliama: Do you ever set plants at this season of the year? 

Mr. Grossman: Yes, sir. 

Prof. Troop: What Is your success? 

Mr. Grossman: Very poor. 

Prof. Troop: Why? 

Mr. Grossman: I think the trouble Is I do not have time to give 
them the attention that they should have at this season of the year. 
And possibly the ground Is too dry. 

Prof. Troop: Can you get a good, Well rooted plant by setting them 
out this season of the year? 

Mr. Grossman: Not very. 

Mr. Flick: How alwut tlie potted plants? 

Mr. Grossman: I tried potted plants a few years ago, but I didn't suc- 
ceed at that time, but I tried again and gave them more attention and 
I had good success, I kept the plants in the shade before the first of 
August, and- 1 had the biggest crop the next year I ever had. Probably 
I was more successful because I bad studied handling the plant and 
gave more attention to the work, and didn't have other business on my 
mind to look after. I have no leisure at the present time so I have 
dropiwd that method. 

Prof. Troop: I wotild like to ask one question, as to whether or not 
this Is not a good time to set plants so as to get a part of a crop next 
year at any rate. At this season of the year they get close attention 
flud plenty of water. 

Mr. Grossman; If they do not get that it is better not tonet them. I 
think I would be Interested in hearing Mr. FeebleR. 
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Prof. Latta: Yes, we would like to bear of Mr. Peebles' experience 
on clay soils, if you please. We would like to hear the points of differ- 
ence. 

Mr, Feebles: 1 have had soiue experience on clay land. It 1b not 

exactly clay soil either, for It varies some. It varies from bn(*s down 
to nice, rich soil, and the plants grow ranker down on the rich soil. If 
the upper soil is manured a great deal It will raise good berries. But, 
if T were picking BOils 1 would pick one with more sand In it. I know 
clay works harder, Is harder to handle, is harder to get ready in the 
spring, and is a little more wet In the spring, breaks up in clods and does 
not work as nice and the plants are hardur to handle, but it holds moist- 
ure well, and tf there la rain just before the berries are ripe, It holds 
it well. 

Prof. Latta: Would fall breaking be advantageous to the clay por- 
tions or not? 

Mr. Feebles: I do not think it would, for It would settle together and 
get hard. If you plow In the spring at Just the right time, It gets 
nice, but you have to leam how to handle it. 

Prof. Latta: If you have both kinds of soil do you find any differ- 
ence in the methods you use for the two kinds? Do you handle the clay 
Just the same as the formation oil the slope? 

Mr. Feebles: Yes, I plow over all the place, and go over all at the 
same time, but ttie plants grow larger of course, on the rich soil. 

Mr. DeVilbiss; The berries are not quite so sweet. They will not 
bring as good a price in the market, will they? 

Mr. Feebles: I think they are not quite as sweet. 

Mr. Swaim; Have you made a discrimination In the varietieB you 
plant lu the different places? 

Mr. Feebles; No, sir. 

Mr. Van Deman: Which ripens first, the clay or the low land? 

Mr. Feebles: The clay. 

Mr. Von Deman: Several days? 

Mr. Feebles: No, there Is not muchdifference In time. 

Prof. Latta: Is your method Ulie the method of Mr. Grossman? 
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Mr. Peebles: It is very near the same. 

Mr. DeVilbles: Has jour soil beeu washed olf a little? 

Mr. Peebles: Well In clay spots tben? Is not mucli sand. There Is 
sand In ail this soil, but where the soil washeH the saud washes awaj. 
It Is not eiactly a day boU, but a sandy clay, 

Mr. DeVilblss: Is It blue clayV 

Mr. Peebles: No, it Is yellow clay. 

Mr. Swalm: I do not wish to interrupt this discussion, but I waut to 
call attention to the fact that I BDticlpate that the next topk ou the pro- 
gram is a great deal like this one, and I fear we are talcing the wind 
out of someone's sails. 

Mr. Wldney: I believe I am the next one on the program, so Just 
give Mr. Peebles all the time he wants. 

Prof. Latta: I am glad you have mentioned this point. We want to 

observe the point. 

Mr. Peebles: I have the system of hedgerow altogether. They are 
thirty-two Inches apart, but we plant them and work both ways uutU 
the first to the tenth of July, and then we let the runners alone. There 
will be two or three runners between the old ones, aud after that we 
keep everything ofF. This makes a straight row and lets the sun In from 
both sides. The reason I do It Is that I ralee as many berries as I would If 
I should make my row one foot wide and put in a few more plants, but 
I always pick my berries the second year, and then burn off. 

Mr. Swalm: How do you get the row for the second year? 

Mr. Peebles: I let the old plants grow. 1 have' one bed there. I thluk 
two, which I will pick, and they are a solid row from one end to the 

other. 

Mr. Swaim: What distance apart do you put your rows? 

Mr. Peebles: I put my rows thirty-two inches apart. I plow in cross 
furrows both ways. 

Prof. Ijitta: Mr. Grossman spoke of the influence of the method 
of planting on the berries. 

Mr. Grossman: I mentioned this In regard to the hill system. 

Prof . Latta: Did you have the same experience? 
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Mr. Feeblefi: I have not had any trouble in this line. I have often 
had them to freeze out, but I gueag this was because I didn't get them 
mulched quick enough. 

Mr. Henry: Do you know what an acre will produce with that method 
of planting? 

Mr. Peebles; I could hardly tell that, for I have used this method in 
a small way, I suppose about three hundred bushels. I have not experi- 
mented, so I can not give It exactly to the acre. 

Mr. Henry: Do you get better prices for the berries raised in this way 
than for those raised In the row? 

Mr. Peebles: No, sir; I do not get a l>etter price. I think it la leas 
work, however. Mr. Grossman thought It was not, but I can get more the 
second year. I would cultivate the plants right close to picking time. 

Mr. DeVllt)iss: Would you do that? That Is au important point. 1 
should like to know about when we should quit working the strawberries. 
I have beard that we should not work them after the middle or last of 
July, for you would drag the growth off of the runners. Have you had 
any experience along that line? 

Mr. Peebles: 1 do this work Just after every rain. 

Prof. Latta: About how late—what months do you stop? 

Mr. Peebles: About the latter part of August or the first of Sep- 
tember. Perhaps I will work them once or twice more yet this season, 

Mr. Henry: How many acres can a man take care of during a sea- 
son by that method? 

Mr. Peebles: 1 don't know. Not very many. 

Prof. Latta; About how many would you Judge? 

Mr. Peebles: I should judge alwut two acres. 

Mr. Henry; Do you flud it profitable to raise Just one crop— that Is 
do you advocate taking Just one crop? 

Mr. Grossman; I find that la good. You get .the very beat berries on 
the first crop. I have found that to be true. Even In the row they look 
fine, but they are not (juite as nice as thoy were the first year, 

Mr. Hawkins: 1 think without exception that Is the experience of 
all of us. 1 would rather plant out a two-acre bed at one time and at- 
tend It rather tbau to fix the old l>ed over, for 1 know that the new one 
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will be all right. I think It la eaeler and cheaper to take care of a new 
bed than to try to take care of an old one. Sometimes I do Dot do this 
way. because I only plant one-halt of my patch new at a time, but while 
one Is growing I am getting the other ready, I am putting on fertilizer, 

Hr. Henry: I should like to ask Mr. Hawkins If the market might not 
have something to do with the method used? 

Mr. Hawkins: In a market like this it la not worth while to dis- 
criminate in favor of the large berries, at leust not enough to Justify the 
Increased expense. I think it is cheaper to plow up a patch, hoT^ever. 

Prof. Latta; Do you agree to that. Sir. Grossman? 

Mr. Grossman: As a rule, yes. Under ordinary circumstances. Three 
years ago I had a bed of strawberries and unfortunately they did not do 
very well for some reason or other, and I carried them over, and the 
second year they did fine, and then I carried them over the third year and 
I got double the crop the last year that I did the first and I got better 
berries. I only had one-half acre. 

Mr. Hawkins: I think that Is exceptional. Is it not? 

Mr. Grossman: Yes. sir. But I think It was largely on account of 
rain. The planting, half of It, that 1 picked this year I carried over. And 
you will remember that we had a very dry time here at berry picking 
time. The llrst berries ripened about the middle of June, and there 
hadn't been a drop of rain for about three weeks previous to this time, 
but we had a good rain abont the fourth of July. It was very cold dur- 
ing the blooming season. My berries were not touched by the fi-ost, 
but the berrlea were very far behind on account of the cold weather. I 
think we only got a half crop this year. But I will tell you about the 
crop last year. 1 cultivated until late, until November. If It Is con- 
venient and I have time, I bed them then. 

Prof. Latta; Would you advise this on a large commercial scale or 
not? 

Mr. Grossman: Yea, I would cultivate them. 

Prof. Latta: Our experience Is different from that. 

Prof. Hedrlck: Our commercial growers are more and more planting 
the cultivated crops, and are cultivating them until about the first of 
Septemtfer. I would be afraid of the treatment he has Just given for the 
late growth makes the plant tender, and I would be afraid of winter 
kilL 
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Prof. Troopi Do you keep your berries covered when there is snow 
on the ground? 

A Delegate: In the southern purt of the State there Isn't much snow. 
Even if there were I would still use the fti-nvr In order to have the mulch 
In the spring when I pick my berries. 

Mr. Swalm: I should like to ask one question. What do you growers 
do with the runners that start out after you quit cultivating? 

A Delegate; They let them go. I think the second crop is always 
easier raised than the fii'St crop, but the berries are not so large, and are 

not 4ulte as good. 

Prof. Ijitta: I would like to know If many of you here have any 
trouble wltb your plants being hilled out by the winter? 

A Delegate: We hardly know whether It is the winter or the late 
culture sometimes. 

Mr. Grossman: I had a few killed out a year ago but not from late 
cultivation, I will tell you why it was, I mulched with straw manure, 
and wherever I mnlcbed I lost the berries. It was not on account of the 
late cultivation. 

Mr. Swalm: I used straw manure as mulch and never saw any bad 
results from It except this year, when I got quite a good crop of timothy 
from It, but you can always espect such as this. 

Prof. Latta: I do not think it Is a question of late cultivation. 

Mr. Lodewlck: I think that last winter was a very severe winter. 
It was with us, I know. As to late cultivation, cultivate Just as long as 
possible right up in the fall, and as soon as we finish cultivating we cover 
them with straw. 

Prof. Latta: iiefore it freezes? 

Mr. I,odewick: Yes, sir; before It freezes. You can cover them with- 
out much injury to the ground. 

Prof, Latta: Do you have compact clay? 

Mr. Lodewick; Some of it Is, We have a little high ground. 1 cer- 
tainly approve of late cultivation. Last season was an exception. 

Mr. Henry: I am surprised at the statements as to winter kill. We 
grow strawberries alt over the northern part, and there is scarcely a 
winter when we are not troubled with this In some plants. If you lose 
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some it usually meaiiB tbe loss ot considerable In a large patch, so we 
take extra care. The reasou that we cover our rlfluts Is that It protects 
them from winter kill. We had consiaerable loss In our patch on this 
account until I took very stringent means to prevent IL 

Prof. Lutta: How many are covering their crops in tbls part of tbe 
State? We would like to bave a word on thle. 

Mr. DeVllblsa: Tbe reason I covered my patch was because I was 
looking over my fence and my neighbor covered his. mid had excellent 
results, 80 I covered mine. From tbe thousand plants that he planted 
he sold $22 worth of berries, and kept plenty for a large family besides. 
I tried to buy straw that had no timothy In It, but It couldn't be found. 
I hardly know what to think of this cultivation. No man would go Into 
his orchard to cultivate it In this way. I believe this Is the reason they 
are having trouble. 

Prof. Latta: Orchards and strawberries are different thln^. 

Mr. Swaim: Strawberries need a great deal of rain, and they get it 
all winter, for after this time of year we are very apt to bave an abund- 
ance of moisture in tbe soil, for there la plenty of rain. And 
whether we cultivate or not they will go on and make runners and they 
will keep on until freealng weather, so 1 don't believe under conditions 
here that it Is wrong to cultivate late. We keep the weeds out then we 
want a covering for the crop of some kind. I am very much interested 
in this question. 

Mr Kimball My experience with wlntei killing is this The plants 
will heave and in some cases even when \ou baie mulched heavily and 
then culti\ated both wiis It leases the plants on tbe hill and the straw 
mukh will settle awav and they will fieeze out e\ea when coiered 
Four years ago I had a patch and I was e\perimeutmg with thirty 
different varieties in order to determine whlib was best for mrself On 
the hills and hillsides I kept tbe runners oS until tbe middle of September, 
quite a few runnera came after that and I simply let them go and the 
next spring I didn t get good lesulta I had no strawberries that yeai 
for the plants weie all heaved out So it seems to me that winter killing 
is governed a gieat deal by tbe method of planting and tbe methods of 
caring for the plants I bardlv think you will ha^e any trouble with 
winter killing on account ot late cultivation I have culthated after we 
have bad fieezes In the fall I think the main thing we gain H tbe killing 
of the weeds that w ill start out in tbe spring In great numbers This Is 
more than balances up tbt danger from lobs by cultJiatmg 
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A Delegate: Conditions are entirelj' dlffereot with us, for we bave a 
very black soil— a rather heavy sandy loam, and we do not have any 
trouble with plants heaving. We always mulch Just as soon as we can 
get Into the patch after the ground freezes. 

Prof. Latta; What about the length of time of cultivation? 

Mr. Kimball: We usually cultivate up until October, and sometimes 
Into November. We cultivate once a week or thereabont In order to beep 
the surface loose and the weeds out. So we cultivate up until the first of 
November or along about that time. 1 never have had any trouble at all 
with plants vrlnter killing. I have tried shredded fodder and straw, but 
that la scarce. 

Mr. Swalm: How do you like shredded fodder for coverlngV 

Mr. Kimball: Fh-st rate. 

Mr. Hawkins: Does It blow off? 

Mr. Kimball: Not any more than the ^traw. 

Mr. Swalm: Is It any Improvement over straw us a moisture pre- 
server? 

Mr. Hawkins: No, 1 don't believe it is. 

Mrs. Meredith: Does it have as luany weeds and grass seed? 

■ Mr. Hawkins: I hardly know about that. 

Prof. Troop: In our Country we do not have that kind of fodder. 
It is nothing but fodder. I would like to ask if you cultivate your plants 
In the spring before picking tlihe7 

Mr. DeVllblss: I have always wanted to cultivate but my wife 
wouldn't let me do It. We did It once and she thought it spoiled the 

berries. 

Mr. Wldney: This winter our strawbenles winter killed from a dlfEer- 
ent cause than a severe winter, and those of you who have been in our sec- 
tion know that we have a natural drainage of soil. In fact we have 
a perfect drainage. We have a gravel bed with a loose clay subsoil 
eight or ten inches thick, and the rest is sandy loam. We lost a great 
many plants by winter killing as we call It, but we find that it was on 
account of the land. Tliei'e was frost in the ground and the water could 
not sink through, and could not get away, so it laid on the bed all winter. 
Ordinarily in our soil we are not Iwtliered with winter killing. 
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Prof. Troop; Some growers cultivate In tbe fiprlng before It is time 
to pick the berries. Some of the growers out our way practice that, but 
not all of them. They take (be straw off and cultivate, and put It back 
again. It gives the plants a better send-ofF in the spring to cultivate be- 
fore picking. Does anyone use a weeder In tLelr strawberrleaV 

Mr. DeVilblss: Yes, I do, and It Is doing Que. 

Mr. Peebles: Two years ago I did. I tried cultivating In tbe late fall 
and then using rye straw and the rye came up thick, and I went In and 
pulled tbe straw oft and kept on cultivating until I got all over the patch. 

Mr. Swalm: What is your objection to spring cultivation? 

Mr. Feebles: I like it because it conserves the moisture, aud kills' 
the early weeds which would get a good start before tbe picking season 
would be over. 

Mr. Swaim: Perhaps you are not In the habit of mulching very heavy. 
Perhaps not enough to keep the weed growth down, I do not see any ob- 
jection to spring cultivation, except that It makes more work and more 
expense. 

Prof. Latta: Would the compactness of tlie soil have anything to do 
with the question of spring cultivation Just before fruiting? 

Mr. Swaim: It might have. 

Prof. Latta; Do you think It would have. Prof. Hedrlck? 

Prof. Hedrlck: I think It might have, 

Mrs. Meredith": We can count this In different ways. It takes about 
three hundred to the acre to get one hundred and fifty bushels. It takes 
you two years to raise what would be one crop of two hundred and fifty 
bushels or five hundred and fifty bushels for three years. I am always 
thinking of the acre, and I am going away now. but I do not want you 
to forget to think about tbe acre. Are you satlsfled when It. takes the 
acre two years to do what it should do In one? 

Prof. Troop: Isn't It better to raise three hundred Imsbels tnan only 
one hundred? 

Mr. Swalm: I woula say that we raise a potato crop after we get tbe 
strawberries off. 

Mr. DeVllblss: I would like to hear Mr. Henry's esperlence In regard 

to late cultivation. 
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Mr. Henry: We grow ten acres every year. We cultivate JuBt as 
loDg as we can. I had a good example of this last year. I hare a neigh- 
bor across the fence. Our soils are exactly the same, and he is a man that 
likes to copy. He can not get away from home long enough to attend one 
of these Institutes. He told me this spring that I was the luckiest man 
he ever saw, for 1 had a crop of berries last year and was going to have 
one this year. There was no lucii about it; it wa» all good management. 
In the flrst place he planted the weakest plants he could find. That is 
a wrong thln^; I would not do it. After he eet them out he let them get 
so weedy tiat wlien he went to clean them out he couldn't tell where 
the strawberry plants were. He never puts any manui-e on the patch. 
Now it was not on account of good luck that I have berries, but on ac- 
count of management. This same man spoke of bla varieties. He had 
Warflelds, and he seemed to think they were no good at all. and I showed 
him Warflelds which I had, and he wouldn't believe Ihey were War- 
flelds. My rule is to do the thing (not Just think about It) which I think 
is the very best thing to do. Last fall about the middle of October I WMit 
over the rows with a garden rake and raked with all my might, and pulled 
all the runners out and stirred them up, and in a couple of weeks I 
mulched them. You ought to have seen the difference between the ones 
that I treated like this and the ones that I didn't. I believe this is a good 
plan. 

I want to say something about Michigan. I am In competition with 
Michigan berries. My market Is the Chicago market, and I can con- 
scientiously say that I know I get double for ray berries what they get 
in Michigan. I will tell you the trouble with Michigan. Tliey have about 
two-thirds of their berries frozen out. Whenever the Michigan twrrlee 
come into the market the market goes down. The trouble Is, Michigan 
raises too many berries, and their berries are pofcr. If they would raise 
lorries like Indiana there would be no kick coming. They raise too 
many, and therefore raise poor ones. Instead of raising ten or fifteen 
I acres and not attending to them well, they sh,ouia raise two, three acres, 
or a half acre, like the people in Indiana do. We put a better class of 
twrrles on the market. They generally sell theirs trom siKty to ninety 

Mr. Grossman: 1 have been asked as to mulching. As I have said 
before, I mulch when the ground is frozen hard enough so that the wagon 
does not cut into the ground. 

Mr. Van Deman: I would like to say that I was out to Mr. Pierce's 
place, and I noticed something that was new to me. He said he had 
been having trouble with his berries freeaing out, Just as we have been 
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talking about, so a new Idea struck him, and he Is raising «orn with 
which to mnlcb his berries. That was a new idea to me. It would cer- 
tainly be clean. He growe the mulch right tiiere on the'iand. I think 
this Idea Is worthy ot our attention. It would be nice to provide ourselves 
with this mulch right at home. It seems to me that corn would be fine 
to keep the berries clean. 1 believe la iqulcbing, and I do not liaow of 
any t>etter material for this than the straw, except for the tact that In 
the straw there are so many kinds of seed. But It Is also a dangerous 
thing to put on manure, for It, too. has seeds in It. 

Another thing- In regara to spring cultivation. I have tried it, but 
I would not advise its use. It is too expensive, but I do believe in late 
cultivation. 

Mr, Henry: Wouldn't you be afraid the corn would Shade the ber- 
ries too much? 

Mr. Van Deman: I would sow the com. I would make It just as 
thick as I could get It to come up. 1 would cut it with a binder and 
shock it until I needed it. 

Mr. Henry: Wouldn't the corn be worth more, for feed than as a 
mnlcli ? 

Mr. Van Dieman: I think not. 

Prof. Latta: I have had reasons for lettiuR this discussion go on be- 
cause you seemed to be interested, and In such case the Chairman does 
not feel quite competent to conduct this kind of a dEscussiou, and he 
will feel thankful if the leaders in this line will give him their sugges- 

We will hear from Mr. Wldney, of St. Joe Station. 

Mr. H. M. Wldney: I am like Mr. Grossman, and this has been a 
very embarrassing time for me from the fact that I have not been active 
in strawberry raising, until the past year, for three years. I have been 
in other lines of business, but from what our Chairman has said I con- 
sider that he wants us to give our own practical experience on practical 
fruit growing with practical reasons. 

There is one thing which we have not touched upon In our talks this 
morning, and 1 feel that it is one of the essentials. You most have a 
Hrst-ciaes plant or your strawberry culture will be a failure, sure. I 
think this point has not been touched upon. 1 have In mind my own 
experience. I was swindled by a vagabond strawberry plant salesman, 
and it makes me angry every time I think of It. It seems to me that 
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there are eeyeral meo that practice tbcij% lltcgitlmate practices In our 
profeBsion, so the first thing that we must do Is to l>e careful what kind 
of plants we get. and be stu-e to buy of soiae responsible, flrst-cIoBB, legit- 
imate grower 

Now, as to varieties. 1 have tried several new varieties, but I have 
found that It 1b pretty expeDaive to experiment. 

The flrBt variety that I wish to mention In this line ]» our old friend. 
Sister Wnrfleld. If you will excuse the expression. She is certainly th"e 
Queen of the field. No dlfCerenee whether you have a heavy or a light 
soil, if you hare a good plant Bhe will do all right. And it is au excellent 
berry for canning purposes. Every .customer that cans berries likes It. 
There will always be berries the aecond year. I think It Is without doubt 
one' of the best canning berrieB we have In the market The Warfleld 
has been a standard for some time, and why should we forsake her now 
and take up some new variety that we know nothing about. I believe I 
would have had dollars where I now have only pennies If I had prac' 
ticed this preaching. 

We And that the Excelsior Is a good berry. We have the Excelsior 
Iwtween two rows of Warfields this year. Our idea is to have it pollen- 
ized well. 

On high soils or on light soils the Haverland is good, and I believe 
it is good on heavy soils, and we can speak nothing but praise excepting 
for Its softness. 

The Bismarck Is another one, but on our light soil it is a, failure. 
We have no more use for it. We have grown the Tenneasee Proliflc. 
At first we thought it was all jlght, but we have discarded It. Our 
reasons are that we ship berries and they will not ship well. 

The Clyde with us produced a good amount of berries, but no foliage 
to speak of on our soil. On heavier soils I understand It Is all right. 
The Brandywine is another. Our first crop was Immense. We thought 
we had struck the keynote when we got our first crop of these. But it 
failed ever afterwards. It didn't seem to come up to the standard. 

The Bubach Is good. It is a splendid berry for our home market. It 
is attractive. It has a rich, waxy, glossy appearance, and when It Is 
I'ipe is Is very good with us. 

We tried the Parker Earl, but in our soils it did not prove what we 
had expected. I understand that It is better on heavy soil. The Glen 
Marj' is no good on light soil. We have no use for It. 

We were very much pleased with the Hidgeway. I will tell you that 
we were off of the farm for three years, and the man ou the farm neg- 
lected the strawberries. We carried over the bed that had i>een there 
for thi-ee years, because It was a case of necessity. We found some 
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Rldgeways, and they were beanti^, and I am Inclined to think that they 
are ail right. 1 think they are good iu every respect. It does not grow 
so yery large, but it is vei-y beautiful. It ie a nice, fine grade of berry. 

Now, coDcenilng the Senator Duiilap. I look forward to this berry 
as an Ideal. It has a fine plant growth, and the berries are immense. 
If we have anything that Is better than the Warfleld, I do not know but~ 
what this Is It. 

We have the Gary, but it Is not very good on light soils. We also 
have the Uncle Jim. II is a very sturdy grower. We have some of 
the fruit this year. On the Marie the plant growth is good, but what 
the fruit Is 1 can not say. 

I have covered what comes to my mind of these different varieties, 
but IE there are any questions I shall gladly try to answer them. This 
matter of varieties is a very deep matWr to all of ue, but In conclusion 
I will say that I believe experience Is the best teacher that we have, 
for what is good for our neighbor will not do well tor us, and especially 
if there is a little variation In our soils. 

Mr. Talbert: If you ever operated a sailboat you will know that 
you should Stay very close to the shore, so you ('an not expect me to 
go out very far this morning. I am a very limited strawberry grower, 
yet I have grown some every year for a great many years; for more 
than twenty years, some twenty-Bve years, I guess. I started with the 
Wilson. Tliat Is a magnificent berry, but I haven't grown that for a 
great many years, having found others that pleased me better, but this 
was my first introduction into the strawberry business. The next berry 
that attracted ray attention was the old Meyers Pi-oliflc. I am sorry 
I lost that berry. I was wonderfully enthusiastic with it The berries 
were of a tine quality. The Ijongfellow was another berry that I have 
grown. I think a great deal of It. It Is very fine. In the time that 
I have been trying different varieties of beri'les, I do not think I have 
tried out of the very large number that ia being grown at the present 
time, more than thirty or thirty-flve different varieties, so I can not go 
througli the whole catalogue. After leaving the Meyers Prolific and the 
Longfellow. I tried ihe Old Sharpless, which was a magnlBcent berry in 
quality. Following this I tried tlie Haverland, and I have stuck to that 
berry and staid by it ever since. The Haverland Is one of the most 
productive aud best berries to my mind, and I believe It stands at the 
head of the list, and I do not believe I have ever seen It on any soil on 
which It was not a success. It is a success everywhere aud under all cir- 
cumstances. It will not disappoint you. I have had it ripen just two 
or three days after the Excelsior and have gathered It when T have 
gathered my last berries, and have gotten good berries all the time. 
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Then there is the Wartteld tUat has been spoken of. The Warfield 
Mothers me just n little, iiecause It Is one of those everlasting growers 
and keeim on growing and taking hold, like Russia. It wants to take 
tioVd of everything in its n-ach. and that makes hard work, but it is a 
:i:iigtiiticent berry, and one that will not disappoint you. In Albion 
itiai'k«t it is a good one, and I have not l>een able to supply the demand 
lor cauning purposes. 1 can sell them at the highest price, and they 
crow on all soils. 

The Brandjwine is another berry that I have had good success with, 
and still have It They bring about the same price that the Wartield 
doi's iu the canning season. They are red all the way through, a flue 
canning berry, and has an aroma that is i>e<:'ulliir'to itself. It is Rne. 

Thei-e Is another lierry that I like very much, the Sample. It is one 
of the best berries In tJie country. I am speaking, too, of bcnries for 
market as well as foi' the home. It la a late berry and yon get betriea 
late. ' 

The Clyde Is fully equal to the Uaverland In production. This is n 
berry that will ripen very nearly as soon as tiie Haverland, and will 
continue late, and will grow big berries all the time. They never are 
nubbins. They start out big and continue to lie big. It Is hard to find 
ii berry that is better tlian the Clyde. 

Lovett's Early Is very nice and ripens about the same time as the 
Haverland, and I would recommend It to t:o with the Haverland. It Is 
now called the Lovett 

The Uandy is a late berry which I admire greatly. I have tried the 
Marshall. I do not know whether I have ever been duped by the 
nurserymen or not, but if I have ever had a Marshall I never want 
another one. The Gaudy Is one of the greatest late berries I know of, 
and for me It has succeeded admirably on all kinds of soils that I have 
tried. I have a sandy clay soil, but I tried It on a black soil and It 
succeeded fine. While It is not os productive as some berries, yet It 
produces a good crop. 

Now there are a gi-eat many others that I have tried, and I think a 
great deal of some of them, but I am giving the varieties that are best 
adapted for market purposes as well as for the home. There are quite 
a number that I have not given, but I have mentioned the moat pro- 
ductive berries. 

Now. so far as aoU Is concerned. I will say in regard to that. The 
Brandywine with me hasn't done as wrfl on clay soil as some other 
lu-ri'les. It produces too many nubbins. On other soils T have had good, 
large, flue berries, and quite a number of them. The other berries that 
I have mentioned, have, so tar as my eiperience has gone, succeeded 
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Blmoat univeraally on the dlffereut soils, aud I have seen but little dlffer- 
eace in their production. 

Mr. Kimball: During the last seven years our organization has had 
this subject up a great number of times, and I have always noticed that 
when we get through there have lieen so many varieties discussed. The 
grower who wishes to plant a small patch for hie own use Is more at 
sea thau before the discussion L)egan. I belleye. I think we should dis- 
cuss these In an luteliigent manner, and Iwing out the best varieties for 
the difFer^it Bolie, I think If each spenlcer would state in this discus- 
siOD the kind of soil he has, and three or four of the best varieties that 
succeed for them l>est, we could get real good from tl)is discussion. The 
Inexperienced grower wants to know what to plant. There are so many 
varieties that we are at sea <to know what to plant and what not to 
plant. I will simply state that on heavy clay soil the Gandy has Ijeen 
quite a success, and on high sol] the Haveriand lias beeii a success. 1 
And that the Haveriand Is a success on all kinds of soils. I also like 
the Warfield. So then, we have three varieties that we cah depend on. 
If you bave black soil I would not advise you to plant the Qandy, I am 
on the lookout for other good berries. 

Prof. Latta: A request has come to the chair, asking that we ask 
for the best Ave varieties from the different growers. Suppose we have 
in mind the varieties that are good for market varieties on clay soils, 
or would it be better to limit It to three varieties? 

Mr. Grossman; I think that would be most too narrow. 

Prof. Latta: I would like for the strawberry people to be thinking 
of tbelr soils and the live varieties that are t>est suited, In their Judg- 
ment We can get a concensus of opinion in a very sliort time In that 
way. We can accomplish more in the time at our disposal than other- 
wise. Please be getting your names ready. 

Mr. Grossman: My soil is largely loam— sandy, black loam— and I 
would name Qrst the Warfleld, the Bederwood and tbi; Ridgeway, for a 
home berry, and also for fancy market, and the Senator Dunlap. This 
is a good berry and will go .with the Warfield. 

Air. Widney: Our soil is a loam, with a gravel subsoil, and a clay 
strata through it. 1 would put the Warfield at the head of the list; 
the Haveriand second, with the Bederwood and Dunlap, and for a late 
berry the Gandy. 

It seems to me that we should state here what Berry we want to 
pollenlze another berry with. 
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Mr. Van i>eman: It will be new to a great maiij' people that Ibere 
are varieties so Imperfect that tliey will liot produce beri-ieH alone. Tbat 
Is somethtag, of coiired, that skilled horticulturists take for granted and 
never think of mentioning. I have known people to grow berries with a 
great deal of care, and raised nothing at all, excepting a very few Im- 
perfect berries. There is a great dFrEer?iice In berries, and you must 
be sure to get a potleulzer that flowers at the same time. 1 thought 
this subject needed to he mentioned. For instance, tbe Uunlag is ex- 
cellent for the Wnrfield, and will do for the Haverland. 

Mr. Swaim: My soil is sandy loiun. It is heavy, sandy loam, and 
mixed with clay. Before proceeding wlUi oilier varieties I have a word to 
add. My observation is tiiat wild berries are the same as tame ones, and 
will not produce without a pollenlzer. I liave found that kind, 

Mr. Van Deman: I do not think It is true of the native Amerlcau 
type. 

Mr. Swalm; I would place the WarQeld with the Dunlap for potleu- 
lzer, the Haverland with the Clyde, and the Gandy for late. 

Rev. Tfllbert: I have two perfect flowering tierries and thi-ee imper- 
fect—the Havei'land, Warfleld, Clyde, Sample and Gandy. 

Mr. Henry: What kind of soil have youV 

Bev. Talberl: 1 tliink it would fall iu tbe clay soil list. Will you 
give us a. llstV 

Mir. DeVilbisa: Is your soil clay? 

Ur. Henry: Yes, sir. This Is the hardest thing in the world to do. 
I would suggest tbe Warfleld, Haverland, Dunlap. Klondyke and Bubach. 

Mr. DeVilbiss: In order, I would plant the Bubach, Haverland, 
Michael's Early all the time for a iwlienizer. The Gaudy will not ripen 
good and will not fertilize np good. Our subsoil is very beavy clay, and 
the top soil Is extremely heavy, 

Mr. Feebles: I have bad experience wllh many, but I have the 
Haverland with I-ovplt. tlie Bubach with Lovett, the Brandywine, but 
It did not do very well, so 1 will not include that. 

Mr. IiOdewlckt This is a very diflicult matter to decide. If we are 
to name only five I would name the Warfleld firat, Haverland for a late 
berry, and then the Gandy and Sample. I hold part of my patch back 
to ripen with the Gandy. 
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Prof. Troop: 1 want to add my list. Warfleld, Haverland, Clyde, 
Duulap aud linbacli, and I want to, add tlie Gandy for late. I would 
not give the Mlcbad's Early room. I want a berry that will do eome- 
thing besides fertilize. 

Mr. Swaim: The question of rarletiea Is an important one. We want 
to know just what to do, whether to atay by the old or take up with 
the new. There are a Dumber of promlaing new varieties, that were 
left out here today entirely, but they are very promialn);. 

Prof. Latta: We will now hear from Prof. Troop. 

Prof. Troop: There is not much to be said on my subject, "Pre- 
vention of Diseases and Insect Depradatlons." There are a few sped- 
mens of Insects that attflck the strawberry that have not been men- 
tioned here, ana among them is the leiif roller. The leaf roller is a 
little moth that attacks a plant in the spring of the year, laying Its eggs 
on the leaf and rolling them np, and feeding on the green portion of the 
leaf. Now this little Insect often does considerable injury to plants, 
especially where plants have been grown tor several years in succession. 
When a bed Is left in the same place for two or three years, tlils Insect 
may he very bad the last year or so, and If slrawberrles are grown right 
in the same vicinity year after year it will give serious trouble until 
something Is done. This little uiolh lays its eggs on the leaves and 
begins Its work Just about the time the fruit la ripening, so It would 
not be possible to poison it on account of poisoning the fruit, and any- 
thing that would poison the insect would poison a person. So then, it 
is not practical to use poison upon it, because the fruit would be poisoned 
at the same time. This little Insect must be handled in some different 
way. The only way that I have found to treat It Is to burn over the 
strawberry patch after the fruit is picked. There has been ijuite a good 
deal said about this, but my experience Is that this is one of the best 
things that can be done with a strawberry bed If you are going to leave 
It for anotlier crop, is to bum It off. In this way you destroy all the 
leaf rollers, and any other insects that may be there, and at the same 
time destroy all the weeds, and your plants will come on clean and 
healthy and good. Now tills one thing tells the whole story in regard 
to most of the Insects. Not all. This Is line for the leaf roller and all 
the diseases that attack the leaf of a plant. Many varieties are subject 
to the rust. 

Mr. Van Demon: Are you ti'oubled with the white grub? 

Prof. Troop: Yes, we are. But when you burn the patch ofT the 
plant comes up nice and fresh. I wonder how many of the growers 
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in this vicinity practice burning over their strawberry beds? A number 
do, but not all. You will find tlint this Is one of the best tilings you can 
do if you leave the bed two or three years. Some are afraid of tiuruiitg 
plants because it will kill them, but it will only help them, and you 
will be surprised when they come up again, and see how fresh, vigorous 
and bright the foliage Is. Burning will destroy all the Insects aboV the 
ground that altack the strawberry. 

There is a little beetle attacks tlie roots of the strawberry, and 
another attacks the crown of the plant. The eggs are laid in these 
places. 

The white grub is one of the hardest things to manage. This Is 
under ground, and about the only way to kill it is to set moles to 
worlc and they wilt do the worli, but they ai-e about av liad as the 
grub. The only practical way is the frequent rotation of the crops. 
Do not allow the plants to stand In one place very long. Plow them 
up. Move the beu to some other place. In this way you will often 
get rid of this insect. Do not give them a chance to increase— do not 
let them get started In one locality. In plowing, plow up the plants 
In the spring and give the birds a ciiance to get the worms. The 
birds will clean up the white grub better and (lulclter than anything 
else. If you want to plow in the fall, plow before the birds have gone 
In the fall, and they will take up large quantities of thcni. 

Another thing is clean cultui'e. You should clean up after a iieason 
is over. Many insects iiyl)ernnte in the dead, dry leavi'S and pass the 
winter In them and come out in the spring and lay their eggs. By denn- 
ing up this jnibbish in the fall this is preventtd. 

I think thin Is all I want to soy, except to ai}swer questions, if there 
are any. 

Mr. Henry: I would like to ask Prof. Troop aljout strawbeixy rust 
over the state. 

Prof. Troop: In some localities it is very bad. lu some varieties it 
Is much worse than in otiiers. This Is a thing that should lie studied 
in selecting varieties. You should get varieties ihat are as near nist 
proof as possible. The Bederwood Is early (lowering, but it Is subject 

Mr. Orossnian: I know that, bnt I iuive understood Ihat it has lieen 
held In check by the use of the spi'ay pump. 

Mr. I.«dewlck: Do you have any preference as to the kind of mulch 
Prof. Troop: Wo use clean wheat sti-nw If we can get It. 
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Mr. Lodewick: Isn't oats Just as good? 

Prof. Troop: We do not use oats unless we liai'B to, (or It Is too 

dirty. 

Mr. Lodewlck: In ease of burning the bed, does that make any 
diffei^nce? 

Prof. Troop: Well, when we do not cultivate before picking time the 
weeds get too much ot a start. 

Mr. Lodewlck; I always go through the beds with a hoe several 

Prof. Troop: Well If you do that It will do. 

Mr. Wldney: Isn't It a fact that you find shredded corn fodder about 
as clean a mulch as you can get? 

Prof. Troop; Yes, sir. 

Prof. Latta; Have you any questions about insects? 

Mrs. DeVUblBS: Can you get rid of these insects by simply plowing 
before you plant? 

Prof. Troop: I would not set plants In the ground where there were 
Insects. 

Mr. Henry; I have seen green worms on some of the old beds. 
Is that the same as the currant worm? 

Prof. Troop; I think that is a species of the saw fly. It is another 
species of the currant worm which works on strawberries. 

Mr. Henry: Do yon recommend the spray pump tor one crop a 



Prof. Troop: I do not do it. There Is no use in it. It Is only where 
you leave a bed for several years that tliey are attacked by these insects 
and fungous diseases. It may be that the white grub Is in the ground 
and Is ready to mature when the plant is there. In that case there 
will be trouble the first year. It takes four years for the grub to mature, 
and It must be in the ground for the first two or three years. The year 
before It comes to maturity Is when it causes trouble, 

Mr. Van Deman: I think that Prof. Troop has stated the case in as 
concise a manner as possible, and the whole subject of fungous dis- 
eases can be almost abandoned If we will just endeavor to raise Just 
one good crop and quit, and plow under, and get another setting at 
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young plants. This has been my experience and observation In my 
travels that I have made from north to south and. from east to west 
over the country. 

Prof. Latta; Novr Mr. Kimmel ■we will give you a chance. 1 would 
like to suggest one thing right here, and that is that in your talks 
yoii would limit yourselves to two minotcs, so as to give a cbance foi 
quite a variety of questions and expressions of views. 

Mr. Grossman; Will you please explain. Does this discussion con- 
Une us to strawberries or small fruits? 

Prof. Latta: To all horticultural topics except apples. 

Mr. Kimmel: Mr. Chairman— In the short time we have I shall not 
bold myself In readiness to answer any questions that might be asked, 
(or there are many in the audience here who are able to answer any ques- 
tion that may be asked, as they have madi quite a study of this. I have 
not had much experience along this line. I should like to hear from thiree 
or four of you about pedigreed plants. I should like to bear from Mr. 
Van Deman what he thinks about them. 

Mr. Van Deman: If you ask me I shall have to say that I think 
if you try pedigreed plants one year you will let them alone the next 
I think there has been a good deal of hob nob on that point, and I will not 
spend any time discussing it. I will let theorists do that. 

Prof. Latta: Have you any other questions on this subject that 
you wish to ask at tbis time? I t>elieve Mrs. Davis has something to 
say to us, and we will give her two minutes right fiow. 

Mrs. Davis: I would like to answer a question that has been asked 
me a dozen or more times. I have been asked why I raise plums Instead 
of letting Mr. Davis raise them. I want to say to you that I was 
fortunate enough to get one of the smartest men In Laporte County, 
but he would not raise plums, and I wanted plums, so I went Into 
the business myself, and I have made a success of it so far, 

Mrs. DeVilbtss spoke of Mr. Morrell's orchard and said that bis 
peaches did so much better on the hill than In the valley. Our experience 
is entirely different. Mr. Davis took the advice of some Michigan friends 
and planted on the highest spot, and the wind comes along and sweeps 
through the orchard, and three times our fruit has been killed. In the 
valley the wind is tempered before It reaches the fruit and it does 
not winter kill. Without regard to variety they will kill by freezing. 
I have some of the tlnest peaches I have ever seen anwwhere. I sent 
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thirty to the World'a Fair by American ExjjresH, but it took tliem four 
days on the way, and when they got there they were spoiled. 1 flnil 
that peacheB are very siieceBaful In I.nporte County, but \vc did not 
have success on the hills, and I would not advise anyone to iJant 

Mr. Kimmel: I would like to aek Mr. Feebles if he considers It of 
Importance to the grower to propagate bis berries? 

Mr. Peebles: I think that this Is very Iniportniit. I think that the 
grower should grow his own plants himself, and know Just what he la 
growlnu. and grow only the best. 

Mr. Swaini: If this were to happen what would become of the pro- 
fessional plant growers when each man raised his own plants? 

Mr. WIdney: I think that some of them ought to go out of businese. 
Mr. Lodewick and myself have had some experience In getting plants 
from professlonni plant growers—! will not mention their names, hut the 
experiment was very unpleasant. We have both of us tried a firm in 
Michigan which we have found honest and trustworthy and always 
sends us good goods, and we would not change from them. 

Mr. Swaim: I liiid cxjierlence lu purchasing fi-om three or four 
diffti'ent Arms in Michigan and I believe the plants were all right when 
they left, they were s1iii>[H>d by express. 

Mr. Wldupy: When yon receive a liunch of plants packet) in trash 
you can Just decide they jire not very good. 

Mr. Swalm: In reply to Mr, Wldney's remark I will say that I 
would not accept rliiuts received In that condition, and I do not believe 
any man Is worthy of the name of professional who sends out Iwrrles 
in that condition. 

Mr. WIdney: We had paid for theiu, bo what could n'e do? 

A Delegate: Now. In regard to iicdigreed plants, I want to way here 
that you need the experience In selecting struwlieri-y plants the same as 
you do in selecting seed corn. 

Prof. Troop: Will you please explain what you mean by selecting 
plants. Do you mean selecting the breeds year after year, or selecting 
the strongest plants? 

A Delegate: I mean selecting the breed year after year. 

Mr. Klmmol: What is your idea, Mr. Troop. 
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Prot. TrcK^: I think there is something in it. I will say Hint I 
have tried Kellog's plants several years, and I set tbem out by the side 
of home grown plants, and I attended to tbem In the ordinary way, 
and the result was. If there was any difference at all, It was in favor 
of the home grown plant. 

Bey. Talbert: Is it not a fact that plants are far more satisfactory 
to the grower if they ai'e takea ap and set out the same day right 
111 your ground? Are the chances not greater in favor of their living and 
producing good, strong, healthy growths much better than when they are 
removed a long distance? 

Mr. KImmel: That has been my experience. 

Mr. Van ]>eman: I think, Mr. Chairman, it Is all right to select from 
Hie very best stock you have. I think that Is certainly the correct thing 
to do. I do not believe in any high spun theory on pedigree. I think 
It is a nuisance. I believe in selecting from the best stock you can get. 
But 1 have seen plants raised right by the side of the home grown 
plants, and if there was any difference it was in favor of the home 
grown plant. I think it Is a good Idea to move plants just as short a 
distance, and plant them within as few hours from the time of taking 
up, as you can. I think this is right, and that Is one reason you can have 
better success with the plants that are home grown than otherwise. 
1 believe in this doctrine. 1 would practice It wherever possible. 

Mr. Henry; I would like to ask Prof. Troop If he will make a state- 
ment as to what he is doing now. 

Prof. Troop: 1 will not give results, but I will say that last spring 
we started an experiment along this line. We sent to Kellog to get four 

different varieties of his pediereed stock, and we got some other varieties 
from a dozen different localities— from four or five difTereiit states— 
nt(d we planted them all out together on the same ground and gave them 
the same treatment, and in a year or two we will say something in 
regard to the result of this experiment. At the present time I do not 
see much difference. 

The only advantage that I can see In raising our own plants Is that 
we can set them out the same day. The trouble Is that we are not 
always ready for the plants when they arrive, and we have to heel them 
in for some time. 

Rev. Talbert: 1 will say that when I raise a propagating bed for 
planting I will dig the entire row up and throw every plant that is not 
worthy of being set out, and only set out the ver.v best. 
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Mr. Williams: When you have a plant bed it throws out r 
Where will you get uew plants for starting.' I will not use an old plant 
to set out a new bed. Do you have any rule by which you cultivate? 

Rev. lalbert: To illustrate. I want to set out a lot of plants next 
spring. This spring I will set out plants and next spring I will take 
up the row and throw away all the weak plnnts. I will leave the plants 
that are well rooted. I have had poor plants sent to me, but 1 will not 
put them out unless I have nothing else. I only put out good plants. 
The plants that I set out I take from those that have never produced 
berries, and I follow this plunup year after year. 

Prof. Troop: Do you take tfie first new plants that are made? 

Rev. Talbert: 'Xes, sir, I take the strongest plants. 

Mr. Van Deman: I think Mr. Henry told us something of value some 
time ago, and that Is to take a forlced hoe and go into the patch and 
pull dp the runners by the roots and only leave the strong plants. I 
know the common practice Is to cut off the runners. Others wiD come 
out If you do this, but if you follow Mr. Henry's suggestion they will 
die and never amount to anything, and the mother plant will be a great 
deal better for your hai'ing destroyed these young ones. This Is the 
case when raising strawberry beds for plants as well as for fruit. This 
month and next month go along and tear up the runners. 

Mr. De'Vilblas: Take a weeder and go over the patch and yoti can 
take three rows at a time. 

Mr. Henry; A weeder isn't strong enough; it takes more muscle. 

Mr. Van Deman: If you will use the weeder long enough and quick 
enough I think you can succeed. If you wait a day too long you will 
not succeed. 

Prof. Latta: The meeting stands adjourned until 1;30. 

WEDNESDAY AETEBNOON SESSION. 

Prof. I.atta: The meeting will now please come to order. I think 
that w night take a few minutes right here in regard to the question 
ha M S anley asked last night. He wanted to ask it again this 
mom ng b it seemed that we did not Iiave time for it. I think we can 
d 8 u h re now while Mr, Van Deman is getting ready to give us 

h s d 6 uss n. His question is in regard to cultivating during a dry 
m As I have said, it should have come up this morning, but we 
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passed it then, so we will take It up now. Mr. Stanley, will you plenise 
repeat the question as you would like to have It put? 

Mr. Stanley; I put the queetlon as to the advisability of plowing 
corn frequently during drought in extremely sandy soil, but I will 
change that to any soil, and If there ts any difference I should HUe for It 
to oome out In this discussion. 

Prof. Latta: Well now. I would like to ask first how many corn 
and strawberry grewers do cultivate their corn or strawherriea, and 
keep it up during the dry weather? Are there any tliat ceaae cultivation 
during the dry time? If so, will you please raise your bands. Now the 
reasons that we will have will be from practice. We will have your 
views flret, Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Stanley: I will say that I cultivate during dry seasons, because 
ray father did so and he was a successful corn raiser, I simply did it 
because he did. I do not believe I ever destroyed a crop by doing so. 
I have loam, clay and sandy soil. 

Mr. DeVilbIss; I cultivate during a 4i-y time with a fine-toothed 
cultivator, and if it becomes an eKtremeiy dry time so that there are 
craclis In the ground I take an old mower wheel and hitch a horse to it 
and drag It through the i-ows. This will close up the cracks and in the 
driest time will keep the corn green and keep it from firing. 

Prof. Latta ; Would you cultivate in this way once a week or 
oftener? 

Mr, DeVilbiss: Oftener if I could. The more I stir tlie soil the 
bett«', for I get a mulch of fine soil about two Inches deep, 

Mr. Henry: Yes. This keeps evaporation from taking place so 
rapidly, and keeps the soil molsL I think subsolling Is one of the best 
things that can be done. This makes a reservoir for holding water. 

Mr. Widney: If you have noticed after a rain often there will l>e a 
cmsfr formed on the top of the gi-ound. Whenever this happens It is the 
same as allowing the wick In your lamp to be pinned loosely, the capil- 
lary action of the soil is paralyzed, and that is the reason we ought to 
keep up this constant cultivation. Along this line allow me to mention 
one thing that some of you have heard. Last winter at our Institute 
Mr. Johnson was with us. 1 believe his idea was correct, although our 
spring was so late this year that not many of ua got to practice what be 
preached. His idea was to thoroughly pulverize the surface before turn- 
ing over with a plow, and then to pulverize the upjier surface. 
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Mr. Stanley: 1 would like to ask this qiiestfon. DurlDg harveet we 
are so busy tiiat we do not have time to go into the corn for jK^slbly 
two weeltfl. I want to know it it would be iuJurloftB to go into the cotd 
and cultivate it after it had laid these two weeks, or had we better 
leave It alone? 

Mr. DeVlibiss: I believe I have been very successful as a corn grower. 
1 go light into the corn aod Iteep the ground stirred. 

Mr. Stanley: The theory advanced Is that we' should Just break the 
crust. 1 do not think it Is a wise policy to break the crust after it is 
once formed, tor It will break the roots. I allow the crust to remain 
until after a rain comes. 

Prof. Latta: I have been \ii corn fields and examined them after a 
rainy spell, atid If you will examine them after several days of rata you 
will find many little root beads coming close to the surface. This is only 
after a spell of dampness— several days of rain— and in such a case I 
think you will have to choose against a limited amount of root destruction 
and the renewal of tlie moisture. Ton may need this for the dry 
weather whlcli will follow. I do not know that we can answer this ques- 
tion more d^nitely. 

Now 1 wish to say a word on the question of imlverization. Take 
Prof. King's tirst book on the soil, and it is based on actual laboratory 
tests. We have made the same tests in our lalioratory that were sug- 
gested by him. He discovered that in cans filled with soil the evapora- 
tion was greatly reduced by stirring the top of the soil, not allowing it 
to settle down again Into close relation with the underlying soil. 1 
think the best com growers in tlie state are following the method of 
repeatedly stirring the ground during dry weather; shallow but frequent 
cultivation. 

Mr. Stanley: I would like to hear from Mr. Harvey on this ques- 



Mr. HaiTCy: I do not have anything to add, except to say that 1 
agree with what has been said on this subject. 

Mr. Henry: It is very hard to convince some of oui old farmers that 
it Is a good thiug to cultivate with a small toothed cultivator. They 
would be using the wide cultivator from daylight to darE and think it Is 
the best. Is this not on account of the fact that In their younger days 
they planted corn deeper, and for that reason the roots were deeper, 
and they could use the large cultivator to better advantage? 1 wonder 
If there is anything In this? 
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Prof. Latta: Is It not tbnt with the better soil the plants were better 
able to stand It? 

Mr. Henry: Yes. uossihly that la true. 

Prof. I-atta: This experiment with the cans demouEtrRted that If the 
soil la let alone the water evaporates from It much quicker than If yon 
kept stirring the soil. This principle has been welt entabllshed, that 
you want to keep the ground thoi-oughly pulverized. Keep It In that form 
lay frequent cultivation. 

We have three topics this afternoon, "The Care of the Bearing 
Orchard," "Marketln;; and Storing." and "Enemlea of the Apple and 
their Treatment." besides some resolutions. We have two gentlemen 
to speak on the "Care of the Bearing Orehard." I think I shall take the 
liberty of saying that each of theae men shall speak fifteen minutes 
Instead of twenty. We have used some time with the question that was 
left over. Mr.- Van Deman .will speak first He Is from Washington. 

Mr. Van Demau: Mr. Chairman. Ladies and Gentlemen.— I suppose 
In all the lists of horticalturai subjects (here Is no one which deserves 
more thorough attention than the care of the bearing orchard. Now In 
practical life there Is every sort of treatment for the apple orchard from 
letting them absolutely alone after the hour the trees are planted until 
they ai-e finally vanished or vanquished by weeds. We have In this 
State, "and in a great many states of the Union, a great many old orch- 
ards, and I think perhaps we ought to mention this first. There are a 
great many old bearing orchards that have been neglected until they are 
absolutely worthless, or nearly so, and In my opinion there are a great 
many of these that It would be better to cut down and make Into fire- 
wood and get rid of them entirely that It is to let them stand and cumber 
the ground. Bnt there are a great many others that If they were properly 
cared for would return a good, handsome profit to the owner. I want 
to say that while there may be a great many who believe In the practice 
of using these old orchards as calf pastures and horse pastures and hog 
pastures, and all that sort of thing, but they get from the orchard an 
Inferior quality of fruit. While it may be proper in some eases to make 
this kind of a compromise, It is not the proper thing to do as a rule. 
The farm may be so arranged that there is a more logical solution of the 
question, bnt if wc Intend to get the real good of tlieae trees, we must 
not undertake to make a pasture or a meadow out of the orchard. 

I presume that you have all heard of the grass mulch method of 
orchard treatment. 'I here are several orchards In this country that are 
In anecpssfnl btarlng under this sort of treatment. They are not among 
the oldest orchards, but still some are quite old. I refer particularly to 
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the orchard ot Mr. Hltcliens, In New YoTL. I have been In this orchard 
maii7 times. Some of the trees are about sixty years old, and are In 
thrifty, healthy, profitable. bearing condition staniiing in the grasB. This 
man holds strictly to the practice of taking nothing whatever from the 
ground excepting the apple product. The grass Is mtiwed once a year, 
and he mowa this orchard and leaves the hay on it to rot on the ground. 
Now there is another case in Ohio, near Delaware. The orchard Is 
owned by Mr. Bni^yne. These are two of the most notable cases of the 
successful grass mulch method. The soil le adapted to tbls kind of treat- 
ment. There are springs above them that come out and penetrate the 
soil, keeping It moist and the grass grows rank and green throughout 
the Bnmmer. This Is not the case in the ordinary apple orchard. Other 
people are trying this metbod, and some are plowing up th'eir orchards. 
If we would take this matter in hands right away, and would plow up our 
orchards between now and fall before cold weather sets In. it would not 
hurt. I would sow something (cow peas or clover) on this gi'ound, and 
next spring turn it under. This mates it fertile. The nitrogen will be 
taken up by these growing plants and if left upon the soil helps it. By 
all means do not put hogs In an orchards Sheep will not htirt old trees, 
especially if you will feed them grain or bran. They will keep adding fer- 
tility to the soil, and what they take from the laud will he given back 
again. I think a fine thing to plant in an orchard Is cow peas. They are 
very fine to turn under to fertilize the ground. You would be surprised to 
see what a condition the soil will be fn afterwards. When you have cow 
peas in the orchard you can turn the hogs in and they will not bother 
the trees. The hogs will fatten on it, and you will have brought your 
orchard into a very much better state and so will profit thereby. You 
must not always be taking something away from the orchard and nqt 
returning anytiilng. The average farmer wants to see liow much he can 
take away from his trees Instead of how much food he can supply to them. 
You must add something to the soil for the benefit ot the fruit. 1 do 
not believe In the grass treatment tor the average orchard, but there are 
conditions under which it Is certainly successful. I think it all de- 
pends. You will be surprised at the vigor trees will put on after being 
treated like what I have suggested. In western New York, which is the 
greatest apple growing section of the United States, a great many of the 
old orchards that have been standing there for years and years In grass, 
have been plowed up and tilled, and they have borne abundant crops 
of fruit, where before they were bearing but scanty crops. In some 
cases the people have taken out an entire, row ot these big frees. They 
have talien out about three-fourths of the trees and are treating the re- 
maining trees in this manner, and the results from the one-fourth re- 
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malalDg are mucb moFe tban they could have possibly been from tbe 
whole number originally there. 

Prof. Latta: That Is beroic ti-eatment, isn't It? 

Mr. Van Deman: Yes. sir; and that is one tblng 1 want to Bay 
al>out the general manner of orchard treatment. The apple orchards 
when tbey get old have cbanged from apple orchards into apple forests. 
There are a great many people who tbink ttiey are in tbe fruit business 
when tliey are really in the forestry business. Apple forestry. I have 
seen trees, apple trees, and a great many of them in tbe State of New 
York that were twenty feet to tbe first Ilml). The trees were planted 
about twenty-five feet apart. These people are simply in the forestry 
business. And wiiat do they Lave for fruit? They have a few scrawny 
apples. 

As a whole, young orchards are planted too closely for permanence. 
but not too close for temporary purposes. If 1 haa my choice I would 
plant my permanent trees not nearer than forty feet apart, and I thlnt 
fifty is better, and I would fill in tietween tbe permanent trees with 
peaches and plums and pears, and possibly with apple trees tbat would 
come into bearing early. J feel complimented because I was the origi- 
nator of this Idea in Kansas. This J think is the better idea— to put in the 
temporary trees that will come into bearing early and serve their pur- 
pose before tliey come in conflict with the other permanent trees. I would 
plant these trees with tbe purpose of cutting them out whenever the time 
came that tbey interfere with tbe permanent trees. 

Prof. Troop; Will tlie average man do this? ' 

Mr. Van Deman; No, the average man will not. 

Prof. Troop: Wouldn't he liave to take the pledge beforehand? 

Mr. Van Deman: Well, that is true, that might be a good idea. But 
if a man has sense enough tu go into the fruit business he should have 
enough sense to cut out these trees when tbey begin to Interfere. Why 
not cut them out when the profit from the permanent ones Is mucb greater 
tban all combined? 

Mr. Swaim: Won't the average tree be ready to come out by the 
time they interfere? 

Mr. Van Deman: A great many wilt, and a great many will be In a 
healthy, thrifty condition right at that time. I might say. I would plant 
such varieties as the Wealtliy, Oldenburg, Jonathan, Grimes Golden, 
Wagener. etc. These will come into bearing from five to eight. Tbe Fall 
Pippin is very tardy in coming into bearing. 
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How In regard to cultivatlDji; trees. 1 should ex)>eot to cultivate tbem 
tor at lesst Sve or »ix years without having a crop In there, excepting 
BomethlDg that would be thoroughly tilled during the aummer months. 
■ As soon as tlio ground can be worked In the spring 1 would begin to 
cultivate the ground. When an orclianl is young It Is all right to plant 
corn in It. I would not plant cIokc to the trees, hut would leave a space. 
Potatoes and vegetables are good crops to plant. I want to nlanl s^tiue- 
thing that must be tilled during the summer months of May, June, July 
and August, and then cultivation should as a rule stop. 1 do not believe 
In very late cultivation of apple orchards. I thtnk Ave years will be tiie 
limit for tbis kind of cultivation. It is now time to stop cultivation and 
let the trees have room. I would not let clover stand more than one 
year. As I have said, the trouble Is that niost people try to take some- 
tbiug out of the ground and off of the ground Into the liam Instead of 
devoting the soil to the orchard crop. That Is the Kfeat stumbling block 
over which so many fall, and where tliey make Ibeir saddest mistake. 

Nature has supplied the average farm with an Inexhaustible supply 
of potasb and i>taosphorlc acid, but not nitrogen. But tbere Is nitrogen 
In the air, but we might as well tiy to dip the ocean dry with a plot 
cup as to take the nitrogen out of the air. We can follow out nature's 
suggestion by raising cow peas, clover, vetch, aiitk other crops of this 
sort, and get some of this Inexhaustible supply of nitrogen. This ii the 
one element that we pay more for than anything else when we buy fer- 
tilizer, and it is supplied right at hand. It fills every particle of space 
about us, and if we will only make use of It we do not need to go to the 
factory for fertilizers. 

I would l>e glad to beai' from anyone that dlfTers with me. and should 
like to know just wherein they differ. 

Prof. Latta: Mr. Flick, have yoti any questions to ask? 

Mr, FUck: Do I understand Mr. Van Deman to say that this course 
will supply to the soli all that is necessary to keep up the fertility? 

Mr. Van l>einan: I think It will on the average soli. There may 
be poor soils on which it will hot apply. 

Mr. Flick: What about phosphoric acid and potash? 

Mr. Van Demnu: It is there. 

Mr. Flick; This system that you described would not restore that If 
it was missing? 

Mr. Van Deman; So, sir. It would not add one atom to It. There 
might be soils in witicli it might be necessary. 
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Mr. Flick: I think it is quite frequently so in tbis State, especially 
as to the acifl. 

Mr, Van Deman: It Is more seldom than people think. 

Prof. Latta: Mr. Flick, let me ask you it Id your experience you 
have found It necessary to use phosphoric aeldsV 

Mr. Flick; Yes, sir. 

ProC. Lattfl: To buy them? 

Mr. Flick: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Deman: In Western New York they have made qtilte es- 
teneive experiments with this purpose In view of determining whether 
OF not it is necessary to go to the fertilizer dealer and buy the acid and 
the potash, and I think in some cases they find that It is necessary, but 
Jq many cases they find that It is not necessary, and not profitable. 
When we buy potash in sacks in the form of fertilizers it will be nitrate 
of potash, which Is the cheapest commercial form. By using this it Is 
sometimes said that you can tell the difference in the rows. They found 
this difference in regard to the phosphoric acid. I think as a rule it ts 
more necessary to buy that than the potash for the average soil In 
Indiana. 

Prof. Latta: Are there others that have found as Mr. Flick has found 
that It Is necessary to supply phosphoric acid to the orchards? 

Mr. DeVilblBs: I have thirty acres In orchard and I could not get 
a stand of clover, and I hauled ashes to the orchard. I had three hun- 
dred loads of ashes and I put them on the orchard. I want to speak of 
alfalfa. I sowed about two and one-half acres of the alfalfa three years 
ago and 1 got an es:cellent stand. It was so thick I could not leave It 
atand another year. 1 had to have the bay so t cut It and took about 
four toads of bay to the barn. My idea Is to continue this, and I have 
sowed another strip of four rows of trees, and It is growing Just like 
weeds. 

Prof. Latta: That applies to the question of potash, but not to phos- 
phoric acid, 

Mr. De^'ilblss: The clover wtll grow now where it hasn't gi'own for 
years. 

Mr. Flick: How about the apples? 
16— Hcrticnltme, 
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Mr. DeVilbiss: Come to the fair. The Immedlnte results are a 
healthy condition of the soil, the growth of clover. TlilB Is about all 
we can do with old orchards. I have been doing this and I find It is 
ne plus ultra. Do you think If I continue this I will get too much nitro- 
gen In the ground? 

Mr. Van Deman: There is a chance of thnt. In Idaho ana on tlie 
Paciflc Coast they will not use alfnlta In the orchards there, and are 
condemning Its use. 

Mrs. DeVllbiSB: Will they leave it on the ground or take It off? 

Mr. Van Deman: They will not sow It there at all. They do not 
even liave It there. They plowed It up and desti-oyed It. 1 wonld rather 
worb with something else than alfalfa. There may be cases in which it 
will work all right, but as a rule I like something that is more temporary 
in character. It would grow for twenty live years and the roots will 
grow so big you can not cut them with an ordinary plow, and they are 
so mean to cut that I want to take a visit when' the alfalfa Is to be 
cnt, and want a bii'ed man that will not swear. 

Prof. I<atta: Mr. Flick, teil us how long you have been getting apples 
from these orchards— the reasons and the results. In other words show 
US your belief In the use of phosphoric acid. Have you followed this 
method or another method? 

Mr. Flick; My orchard Is now about thirty years old. It has been 
bearing a number ot years. I have several varieties of trees. I have been 
trying experiments on my orcliard. I try clean cultivation, and in this 
part I plant my garden. Another plot Is for partial cultivation. Here 
I cultivate between the trees as far as I can without injuring them. 
The other ptot I do not cultivate at ail hut allow It to grow up In grass 
and weeds. I make a pig pasture of this latter some part of the year. 
Now my apples are usually nice ones. I had a bitter fight with insects, 
but I find my fruit is growing better from year to year. At first my trees 
were not growing properly. I got alt the manure I could get In the neigh- 
borhood and put It on. And I was Ube my friend, Mr. DeVllblss. I had 
occasion to get some ushes for the hauling of them, and I' hauled about 
four tons to the acre and spread It under the trees, all alike in each of 
the plots, and I found this very effective. The nest year the trees ^ere 
more thrifty, and the fmlt was larger and had a better color. I have 
sowed cow peas and have excellent insults. I have no fault to find with 
Mr. DeVllblss' plan In his orchard, except as to tiie ulfoifa. I can't say 
as to that. He has given the proper method and the general rule. Some 
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might take ext^ptione to cluau cuItivatioD od rolling land. This is our 
prol)l«iit, "to find out wimt kind of soil w« liuve, aud then study out wiiat 
to tlie best of our judgment It needs," 

Prof. Latta: With reference to tiie jihospLoric acid in tlie asliea. Do 
you l!uow what per cent, there was.' 

Mr. Fltc-k; I think about two per cent. 

Prof. Latta: May your results not be attributed to the phosphoric 
add rather than the potash? 

Mr. .Flick; Both, I think. The potash gives flavor and color to the 
fruit 

Mr. Van Deman: There 1b no form In which It can be added to the 
soli better than by the use of wood ashes. If 1 had the opportunity of 
getting ashes for the hauling, I would haul at night, and would feel 
like hauling on Sunday. If I did not I would think about it. Here Is 
one who would haul all the ^wood ashes he could get on a place. You 
can not get too much. 

Mr, Wldney: You have struck a question that is of personal Interest 
to me. It Is a question that Is very hard, and that is when an orchard 
is In a certain condition Just what to do. I Lave a young orchard of 
ten aci-es. It is now In red clover. Since last season I have kept it In 
clover. We have taken one crop of hay off of the orchard. The second 
crop haa grown up very nicely, and our Intention was to place this 
orchard In potatoes. What do you advise, and what would you follow 
with the next season'/ 

Mr. Van Deman: I think the potatoes are all right. After the pota- 
toes I would plant In cow peas, even aftei' the potato crop Is oH, which 
would be ill July. Rye or Canada peas would give profit. You would 
have a wonderful crop of humus to plow under. 

Prof. Latta: How would vetch do In such a caseV 

Mr. Van Deman: Excellently. 

Mr. Wldney; Isn't there danger in cultlvntine vetch of its becoming 

Mr. Van Deman; I hardly think so. 

Mr, Wldney: Do yoti think Canada peas sowed the last of July 
would mature'/ 
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Mr. Van Demnn: I wonia not plant them nolens I wns sure thej 
would. 1 know some of the best farmers that plant peax In the fall. 
There is one thing about commercial fertilizer. It is put In such a form 
as to be Immediately nrallalile. It Is llhc setting a bowl of soup before 
hungry ■men. But if you did not give them soup they would huslte for 
something else. This la Just what the tree will do. We can assist the 
tree by giving It land thoroughly tilled. Tilling the soil unlocks the 
potash and phosphoric acid and saves tlie necessity of going Snd buy- 
ing that which Is Immediately available. 

Mr. WIdney; Have you any certain system of plowing a yonng 
orchard? 

Mr.- Van neman: This is my plan of plowing a young orchard. Sup- 
pose iliis middle row was in apple trees. I would breal! tliis row thor- 
ougidy this year, making a deep furi-ow next these other two rows. 
Of course I would plow so as not to injure the trees. Nest year I wouid 
reverse the back furrow. Use this alternating plan, and In this way 
keep the ground about level. 

Prof. Latta: This subject Is very interesting, but I think we must 
close at this [Mint and take up the next topic. 

We will now take up the next topic. This is by E. H. Williams, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. He has been In the commercial fruit business for 
years and can speak from intimate acquaintance on this subject— the snl>- 
ject of market and also of storage. 

E. H. Williams: Mr. Chairman, Ladles and Gentlemen— I have noticed 
this fact In all the speakers preceding me, and that Is they emphasize 
one feature ot their address, and that is the necessity of knowledge 
and luformatlon on the subject before us. Solomon said, "In all of your 
gettings, get wisdom." I am like the persons who wrote the resolu- 
tions. I am sorry there are not more of the young people here to take 
what is said out over tne country. If I understand the object of this 
meeting It is for the purpose of creating an Interest in horticulture in this 
part Of the State. If I may judge by the land and the location of the 
country, this country is very well adapted to horticulture. This occupa- 
tion would be much more proHtahle than some of the industries that 
are belug carried on here. Now 1 hare taken the position that this meet- 
ing is for the purpose of awakening an interest in the industry that would 
be of great benefit to this part of the State, and perhaps the first thing 
that might suggest itself to us is the market. When the average Ameri- 
can looks at a question like this he looks at the flnanciul standpoint and 
if lie does not see dollars and cents in It, his interest lags, and wi- have 
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to create an interest before we cau get people to engage in an industry. 
This would be the first question. Is there a market for my fruit if 1 
go into the horticultural business? Fifty years ago fruit culture was 
not iinown in a commercial sense. It has been devoioped In the last half 
of the century, and even of that time perhaps within the last twenty- 
five or thirty years. This business has been developed until it Is now 
one of the largest Industries in this country and one of the most profit- 
able. There are three important factors that have brought this about. 
They have entered Into creating the'marltet and developing the fruit 
Industry Into a commercial size. The first of these is Mie railway: 
IJie next the canning industry, and the third the refrigerator, or cold 
storage. These are the three elements that have come into the fruit 
business and have developed it to wontlerful proportions. I remember , 
when at Indiaaapolis there was only one man in Marion County 
that was growing strawberries for commercial purposes, and now 
there are hundreds of them. It is being developed all over the State. 
Fruit which we once thought could not be ma rice ted Is now 
shipped long distances. We did not think the red raspberry could be 
picked and sent to market, but now they are shipped everywhere. Our 
market is now almost without a limit. The canning industry came In 
- for the purpose of taking care of the suitIus, and Is a factor we should 
not lose sight of. The quantity of apples and berries and fitilts that 
have gone into tin Is l)eyond measurement, I wish we had better figures 
so that we could know the amount of fruit that goes into tin. This is 
helping to save the surplus all over the oountiT I am perhaps better 
posted on the tomato than any other, and know more about how many go 
into tin. I can remember when the tomato nas plated on the shelf with 
the pomegranate and the children were told not to handle it because they 
thought it was poison. Now, what is the result I ast year fifteen 
millions of bushels went Into tin, to say nothing of the raw consumi 
tion. So you see what we are doing for the market on this line So 
there seems to be no opportunity to overstock the market, for when ivi> 
liave too much we have this method of storing things away for future 
use. The amount of money intereals us. When you take fifteen millions 
of bushels of tomatoes It represents practically fifteen millions of dollars 
Now ^hls is .lust one Item, So you see this fruit busihess and \efeetable 
s growing into wonderful proportions It has I rought a last 
t of money into our country, and we are making use of land that 
ifl not fit for anything else. This market stands ns wide cpen lurelv for 
everybody as it does for Indianapolis peoi le Me lie ent,at,ed In plant 
Ing out orchards of different klndi; of fruits and if moie people would 
stop farming and go to raising fruit they would find that their faims 
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would pBj much better. It seems to ine If I were wrltlug on the gate 
poet I would write "Ichubod." Men are making failures becaoae they 
do not obtain the knowledge that is right at their very doore. Many of 
you here are experienced horticulturists. With thla market 5efoiv us 
conies another question that Is of great Importance In this hidUHtry. es- 
pecially to men who are engaged In it for the first time, and tbat is 
tlie marketing of the fruit. You can grow the finest apples grown in 
the State, and you can grow the finest berries, and you can destroy the 
entire value of them by putting them on the market. There Is more In 
my judgment In knowing how to market a crop than there Is In growing 
it. A man may be able to grow fine fruit but may destroy his profit wbeu 
he comes to marketing it. Take this as an illustration. A man wrote to 
me once and eaid; "1 have some very fine Maiden Btusb apples. What 
can you do with th«ii?" I wrote back and told him that I could sell 
them for liim at a proHt. This man shipped the apples to me. I was In- 
dignant when they arrived to find that he had shipped them in a sugar 
barrel without even sweeping the sugar out. He had socks over the 
top, and the apples were loose and had rolled all around In the barrel. 
They were really nice but they did not look very nice fixed up In this 
style. There were five barrels of these and I put them up at what 1 
thought they ought to bring and I didn't get a bidder. I thought 1 would 
try my band so I ordered them sent to the shop to be rebarreled. I took 
other barrels and repacked them. Out of the lot I got seven ttaree-hushel 
barrels and I threw away all of the ones tliat were bruised. I now put 
these on the market and they sold as fust as I could roll them out. 
I got much more for them than I coiUd have under the other condltiMis. 
There was the profit destroyed for the man. As I have told you, these 
were the finest Maiden Blush a|)ples 1 liad ever seen. 

I had another experience about like this with peaches. There was a 
certain party raised quite a number of peaches and he wanted me to 
handle them for him. I consented to do It. This man happened to be a 
relative of my wife, so I thought I would show him wliat a bright man 
bis cousin bad married. I told him how to put the peaches up and when 
they came to me I was nurprlsed. He had gone Into the woods and cut 
down a tree and hollowed It out and put boards across the ends and 
■put the peaches in there and nailed the covers over tlie aides. I wan 
very much surprised when I saw how these peaches had l>een shipped 
and I could not handle them in this manner so I telegraphed the man 
not to ship any more peaches. He wrote me back a letter that was not 
very complimentary, and, if he was a relative om my wife's, we have 
never corresponded since that time, and I think he set me down as the 
biggest fraud he ever saw, I can't help that. If these peaches had been 
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shipped to the right IclDd of packages they would have lirought the mau 
a proflt. As It was they were entirely lost. This is tlie method usually 
adopted— that of selling through the commission man. There are dis- 
honest commission men. I am sure. Well, I presume there are. I don't 
know whether I ought to say that or not, but of this l' am sure, and that 
is there are good commission meu, and these men will look after your 
interests and will give you a great deal of infcH'matlou that will be of 
vast benefit to you. They will give you advice that will make you 
dollars and cents. This brings me again to the question of packages. 
This question has undergone quite a change In the last few years, 
and It should undergo more. This baa t>een brought about on account of 
cold storage. Part of it is on account of the different markets. Different 
markets demand different packages, but I dislike the no n- uniformity of 
the packages. There should be no snide packages. The Horticultural 
Societies should see that packages should be uniform; they should be Just 
a certain size and no others ought to be permitted. When they go to 
the consumer It would be much better. I went Into the market the 
other day and asked them the price of berries and at one place I was told 
that they were ten cents a quart. At another I was told that they 
were fifteen cents a quart. I asked hlui if he called the measure a 
quart. He seemed to think so. and I totd him 1 nould give him ten 
cents for a Quart of the berries. He agreed, and had to srfl me three 
boxes before they filled a quart. The boucst man is working at a dis- 
advantage until he establishes his reputation. Every man ought to have 
a brand on his boJt, either his name or the name of the farm on it In 
order to guard against snide packages. They would have to fight hard to 
establish their reputation, but in time it would come. There is a man 
In Indianapolis, and Mr. Flick knows him, who brings currants to me, 
and I have sold every currant before his wagon was in sight at $2.50 
per bushel, more than currants were bringing that were shipped In, 
His fruit being oil the same. You did not find bad fruit mixed In. 
You will find that the best fruit will bring the best i>rlce, and if you are 
going to sell fruit you might Just as well get the best price for it Do 
not start in with the idea that you can imt a stove pii>e in the middle of 
a barrel, fill It with small fruit, and have fine on top and build up an 
honest reputation. This will work once only. You can fool all the peo- ' 
pie some of the time, and fool some of the people all of the time, but 
you can't fool all the people ail the time. 

Now In gathering fruit, gather It at the right time— when It Is ripe. 
Tou will have to govern this of course, by tlie distance from the market. 
If you are going to ship your fruit to New York or Chicago you will have 
to pick It sooner than If you were goljig to market It right at home. 
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You must bear in mind that tbe lime of transportation will ripen tbe 
fruit to a certain extent. 

When you are packing fruit, pack it tight. Vou can't hurt apples by 
packing them tight. You may maeh them flat on the bottom, but when 
you take them out of the barrel they are Just aB,Bound as they were when 
you mashed them. 

Mr. Van Demau: What do you tbink'about the apple boxV 

Mr. Williams: I think it will supersede the barrel. The barrel is 
becoming very expensive, and the box has proven that It asslBts in the 
sale. People will buy a box when you can't persuade them to take a 

Mr. Swaim: Does the Ijox have any advantage over the barrel in cold 
storage? 

Mr. Williams: That is a question to come In later. I was on market 
in Indianapolis the other da; and I found five different sized boxes in 
the same crate of peaches. I went to one stand dud asked him what 
he asked for a box. He replied, "Twenty cents." I ^sked another what 
he asked for a box and he told me "Fifteen cents." I bought this one for 
fifteen cents, and then went to another fellow and asked him what he 
charged, and he told me "Twenty cents." I told him that I had just 
bought one for fifteen cents, and he assured me that If they were the 
same size he would give me his box of peaches, as he thought mine 
was a smaller size than his. 1 thought they were the same, and pulled 
the box out to see, and I found that he was right, for his box was the 
largest, and that in the end it was the cheapest to buy the twenty-cent 
box. You see, It is hard to discriminate between the sizes. The Horti- 
cultural Society should see to it that a law Is passed which provides that 
these boxes shall be uniform. There have been laws passed, but they 
have never done any good. 

Cold storage has been Introduced recently. It is very Important for 
this reason: It used to be that when the apple time came they bad to be 
sold, and ofttimes there would be too many on the market, and of course 
the price would be low. Now, in a case like this they can be put in 
cold storage and sold when we get ready to sell them. They can l>e held 
oCf of the market until the market restores itself to natural conditions, 
ao that cold storage,' which is being established in every fruit section, 
is changing the method of marketing fruit. So if you have a large crop 
of apples there Is no danger of your losing on it. People go out and 
buy the fruit and ship it to a large cold storage plant and save it until 
such time as it Is necessary to put it on the market. You are relieved 
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of your surplus fmlt In that way very largely until such time as the 
market vlU take it at a pioOt to you. You are not placed at the disad- 
vantage of having to put your apples on the market whether you want 
to or not when there Is a cold storage plant. You can ship your apples 
to a commission man in Chicago, Indianapolis, or New York City, and 
say to bim that you wish your apples held until January or February 
or March. He will put the goods in cold storage and hold them. 

Now, this question of boxes is becoming quite popular In cold storage 
houses, Iwcause the boxes are easily packed away, and they do not oc- 
cupy so much space. This is In the experimental stage. Apples are 
usually kept In cold storage at 31° or 32°. If I were going to keep 
them until spring I would put In at 18° or 20°. They will freeze clear 
to the core, and remain that way until they are ready for the market 
I would keep them at that temperature until they are ready for the 
market. These are conditions that are belgg developed very rapidly. 
The Government of the United States, as well as the Experiment Sta- 
Uons are taking this up, and by a little energy on your part you can 
get bulletins on how to do these things. It doesn't make much difference 
how far yon ship fruit. You can ship It almost any distance you want 
to and It will arrive In good condition. Glutted markets can be avoided 
to a very gi'eat degree. Of course, the market will sometimes become 
congested with the best that you can do, I believe that cold storage 
will be a greater success if you will run the temperature down Instead 
of up. I do not think tbat freezing an apple hurts it at all. 

Mr. Flick: Doesn't this freezing of the apples in cold storage injure 
the keeping qualities of the apples when ihey are brought out? 

Mr. Williams: I want to say In the -first place that I would bring 
up the temperature gradually until I got to the temperature at which I ex- 
pected the apples to be placed when on market, I once ordered a car load 
of apples from Chicago and they were shipped in an open car, and when 
they got' to Indianapolis they were frozen solid clear through, and I'll 
tell you I was a mighty blue man. We put them in the cellar, and let 
them stay there two or three weeks and then put them on the market. 
When they came to us they were frozen so hard that they slid all around 
in the barrels, and did not seem to fit any place, but when we went to 
them after they had been here two or three weeks they were as tight 
as they were when they were first put Into the barrels. 

I had another experience last year. There happened to be a great 
many Ben Davis apples, and I packed twenty-flve or thirty bushels. We 
put them In the ground, and they were not covered very well, and every 
ralu thai on me wet them through. They laid there aad all 
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froze as linril as a bone It would tliaw then freeze ttifu tbaw 
■and freeze. I euppowd the apples would not be fit foi' anytliliig. I left 
them there until April, and when I took them out they were an irlsp 
and nice aa could be. They didn't commence to rot until the latter part 
of May, I don't believe we lost a peck of apples until that time. I thiijk 
we have found that eold storage will help us. I'm going to quit, but if 
you care to ask me any queBtlons I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Grossman: Do you keep the temperature as low as 18°? 

Mr. WllllamB: Yes. 

. Mr. SwBlmi Have you exi)erlmented in keeping apples any length of 
time at that temperature? 

Mr, Williams: Not any great length of time. 

Mr. Swalm: Isn't the temperature usually 31° or 32°? 

Mr. Williams: S'es, Just below freezing. If there Is an Insect there 
the 18° will hold it there, and there Is no change apparently in the 
apple. But my experience In taking apples out of cold storage is that 
this Sl^-aa" will hold the insects. If you Will go to Indianapolis you will 
And a great many wormy ones there. Insects can not do very much on 
an apple when it is frozen. 

Mr. DeVilbIss: Do you think it would be practical for a man who 
bad fifteen or twenty acres in apples to attempt tQ build a cold storage 
on his own premises? 

Mr. Williams: That is a question I can hai-dly answer. I would 
rather infer that someone else had some apples around there if Ihis man 
had fifteen acres, and In that case they might co-operate and go luto 
partnership and build a cold storage. They might do this for the benefit 
of themselves and their neighbors and make money out of it. too. 

Prof. Latta; You have struck the keynote on co-operation, but our 
people are asleep on this question. 

Mr, Grossman: Have you come to any conclusion in regard to the 
cause of the rust and the scald? Is it especially noticeable on certain 
varieties or on all varieties? Does tlie temperature make any dltferonce? 

Mr. Williams: I think the temperature has something to do with it. 
I am inclined to think It has all to do with it. Experts have not been 
able to decide what is the cause of the scald on the apple. It Is being 
(-xperlmented on in different temperatures, and I think they have dis- 
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easily tban other varieties. 

Mr. DeVlIblss: Have you ever noticed them scald when tUey an.* 
packed in boxea? 

Mr. Flick: Yes, I have. 

Mr. ■WiUlamB: I have not seen the scald so extensive wlieii they are 
packed Id boxes except ou coast apples. Our native fruit has not been 
handled very much in Boxes yet, but it is very successful. 

Mr. Flick: There will be a great deal more known about this cold 
storage business after the close of the World's Fair in St.* Louis. We 
have fruit from every part of the United States there. At the close 
of the Fair we will have a record of the different varieties shown tliere; 
the different conditions under which they grew, and the different treat- 
ment of the orchards. We will have a record that will enable us to tell 
something about the Influence of temperature, and the Influence of boxes. 
and all these things upon cold storage fruit. So at the close of the Fair 
we will know a great deal more about this. Some of ttiese things have 
already been investigated pretty thoroughly, and 1 think the results of 
our Investigation will show this. Apples should be picked before tliey 
are dead ripe. Some varieties are much more Busceptible to scald than 
others. 

Mr. Williams: In regard to running the temi)erature down below 
30° or 31°. It has been found that it stops all the Insects from work and 
keeps them still. It stops the diseases and the Insects that may be 
lu (here, but when this fruit Is brought to market It will not keep; It 
will lose its flavor. These are two very vital points. Fruit when taken 
from the cold storage should be consumed Immediately. It may be kept 
a few days until It can be disposed of at a profit. 

Prof. Latta: Isn't that an argument for the smaller packages? 

Mr. Flick: Yes; at the World's Fair the fruit Is almost all packed In 
bushel boxes. It comes out of the cold storage in a much better con- 
dition then you would Imagine. Week before last tlicre was taken out 
of the cold storage at St. Louis some Indiana fruit which had been put 
into cold storage last fall at Indianapolis, and shipped to St. Louis in 
April last, and we found It in perfect condition. One barrel which was 
wrapped came from this neighborhood. Another which had no wrapping 
was entirely gone down. It was not the same variety of fruit, of course. 
but that doesn't seem to make much difference. 
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Mr. DeVIIblssi Do you tlilok It is hetter to Bell to a comiulsalon wan 
or to private parties? 

Mr. Flick: I would not advise anyone to hunt up a iirlvate party to 
whom to sell their fruit. It you Uave Hn honest (.-otumiBBlou man, and 
most are that kind, the best tiling to do Is to let Uini sell the fruit. 

Mr. Williams: I had a man that tried to sell to a private party one 
morning. He came to my office and told me that be hnd Bold his ber- 
ries. I asbed him what be got and he said $2.00. and tbnt very day I 
could have given him $2.riO. So you sec how It usually coinea out. 

Mr. Stanley: I would like to nsk thltt qnention. Is there any case 
on record where a commission mau failed to pay for any produce that 
he bought! 

Mr. Williams: Yes. lots of them. 

Mr. Stanley: Is It any worhp this way than to suil (hroush a private 
dealer, or a commission house? 

Mr. Williams: It Is usually belter to sell to a commission man, ns you 
are much more safe than to be selling to Tom. Dick or Harry. 

Mr. Stanley: I think we should make ourselves safe with a private 
person just the same as wllii ii commission mau. 

Mr. Williams: SuppoHe you uhould slilp yom' fruit to a private party, 
and he had all he needed. What would you do? 

Mr. Stanley: I would consider it a poor business proposition to ship 
the goods before they were sold. I would know that they were sold 
before I would make a shipment. 

Mr. Widney: I have hod some experience along this line. I tried to 
market some potatoes in Cleveland. I found this market glutted, and 
the Chicago market glutted, and the market at Pittsburg full, and I 
found an opening at Cincinnati, where they wanted some potatoes. 1 
should Just like to ask some of these gentlemen who do not lieliere in 
commission men how they would have gone about the matter of selling 
these three or four cars of potntoes? I went to Cincinnati and investi- 
gated the commission men, and then went and sold my iwt.itoes, and I 
saved from fifty to aevenfy-flve dollars in the way I packed the goods. 
and I got my Idea from the commission man, too. They had plenty of 
barrels, and so he told me to load my potatoes in bulk. Now, how would 
you have gone about selling those potatoes without a commission man? 
That Is what I would like for someone to explain to me. 
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Mr. Swaim: It seems to me t^at tills dlscussioQ has arlseu ou account 
of a mIsunderstaaiJiug. 1 do sot thiQk Mr. Stanlejr meant to iDsinuate 
that he would dodge the commission man In auy way. he was Just talking 
of selling outright and not selling to a commission man. If he got more 
from the commission mao he would sell to him just as gulck as anyone 

Mr. Williams: In a great mauy sections this Is being done: When 
there are three or four or llvp cars of strawberries going out. probably 
there will be a man standing there who will ask you how much you 
will taiie for your shipment They are speculating. Tliey sell to the 
dealers In smaller places. He lets the grocer sell them on a commission, 
so the grocer takes no chances at nil. 

Mr. Swaim: In Justice to the strawlwrry grower in the State of In- 
diana, I believe I ought to add that I think Mr. Willlama Is surely mis- 
taken when he says that It took three quart tioxes of berries to fill one 
quart measure. They were certainly pint boxes. If that was the case 
I think he is right. I do not believe there Is any strawberry grower In 
the State of Indiana that would do such a thing. 

Mr. Williams: I did not even say th.it these were Indiana berries. I 
would Just like to ask the strawberry growers, however. If their boxes' 
hold a quart? 

Mr. Swaim: The Star boxes bold a quart, for I have measured them. 
They have sixty-eight cubic Inches. There are several different kinds of 
boxes, however. Three short pints will Just make n quart. This makes 
quite a difference. 

Mr. DeVilblss: When I sell the skimpy ones I always sell them for a 
light quart 

Prof. Troop: I want to say a word on the box question. 1 believe. 
as Mr. Williams says, that this Horticultural Society and the societies 
of this State In every locality should take up this matter— this question 
of uniform packages. I believe the time is coming when the State of 
Indiana ought to have a law requiring all packages to be of a uniform 
size. If they are not of a uniform size It should be so marked on the 
box. It Is a fact that you can go Into the market in any town In this 
State where berries are shipped and find two or three different sizes of 
boxes. And the funny part of it la that they are all put on the market 
as quart boxes. Many of them are snide quarts. They hold very much 
less than the others. At the fruit stands and at grocery stores they will 
charge you Just the same for them as the others. There are very few 
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that know the difference. I think the tmttom Is farther np on some llitiii 
on others. I have tried many times, and you take three of these wine 
duart boxes and It will take, only two full quart measures to QU them. 
That Is the difference. And, as I have already said. 1 believe some action 
along this line should be taken, and there should be a law compelling the 
manufacturers of boxes to make them of a uniform slae. If they are 
□ot full quarts they should be marked short, aud marked In a place 
where everyone conld see it, so that they would know they were getting 
a short bos. O^en no one could make you believe they were all the 
same slae. 

Mr. Williams: I think the short boxes should be cot out altogether. 
1 think the shoit boxes should be eliminated entirely, and we should 
have uniform boxes. They are not only In berry boxes, but other kinds 
of boxes as well. 

Prof. Latta: This Is a proper subject for a resolution if someone 
wishes to present It. 

Prof. Troopi 1 think this should apply to baskets as well as to boxes. 
I want to tell you this little Incident. Laat spring the grocerymen began 
selling potatoes by the pound, ^xty pounds to the bushel, and they sent 
them out in baskets. I bought three bushels of potatoes and the three 
bushels fell short forty pounds. That Is not right. 

Mrs. Harvey: I came to KendallvlUe last spring and tiought a bushel 
of peaches in a basket I took it home and took the same basket and 
filled it with pears and brought them back to town to sell, and the very 
same man said, "This is not a bushel> It is only three pecks." I said. 
"Yes. but It was a bushel when you sold the peaches to me," 

Mr. Lodewlck: I want to ask If It would be fair for ua to have 

certain kinds of packages when the fruit that Is shipped in from other 
States Is sold In the smaller measures? 

Mr. Williams: I would like to answer that question. That was the 
objection used against this to the State Horticultural Committee ap- 
pointed to draft a bill for the Legislature. It died n-bornlng. and I have 
never heard of It from then until now. 

Mr. I-odewick; I notice there is not much difference In the quart 

Mr. W 1 affls The consumer w notice the difference, and will buy 
the fru m h qui k r f s n be lirger box. You should establish a 
reputat on hat w II s I k to vo 
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Prof. Latta: We will now hear from Prof. Troop. 

Prof. Troop: Posaibly most of the people understand many of the 
inaecta and diseases affecting the orcbard. and I brought aloDg this chart ' 
to illustrate some of the things that I want to say, and we should first 
keep In our mind when we are trying to fight Insects' of any kind that 
there are two classes of InBects so far as their getllng their living Is con- 
cerned. One class of Insects eata Its food and the other class sucks Its 
food. This class of Insects that affect the apple will eat the foliage, an- 
other will eat the fnilt. Now this class of insects can be destroyed, 
or held in check, by the use of some, arseulte. Paris green or aorae- 
thlag of that kind. Anything that kills by being taken Into the stomach 
will kill them. The other class that may affect the foliage or stem of the 
' fruit Is the class that gets its food by sncklng. It does not chew its food, 
but simply pierces the tissue of the leaf or stem or twig and sucks the 
Juices. You can not kill these bugs with Paris green or arsenic or any- 
thing of that kind. It must be destroyed bj some substance that will kill 
It by coming In contact with Its body. I am often asked how to kill these 
bugs. One man told me that he found his trees were literally covered with 
them, and that he put Paris gi'cen on the trees, but that It didn't have any 
effect on the bugs whatever. He said it seemed to him as If It only put 
life Into them. Of course, it wouldn't kill them. He didn't understand 
what he vras trying to do. This particular point la not thoroughly un- 
derstood by a great many people. They know how to manage anything 
that will eat the foliage, but a great many have an Idea that Paris 
green will poison anything. This is not true. There Is another insect 
the scurvy scale, that is found In the orchards everywhere. They make 
the branches look as If they might have been whitewashed. Paris green 
will not kill them. You might use something like soapsuds or some- 
thing like that. You will have to uae something that comes In contact 
with them, for tliey will not eat anything and take It Into their stomach. 
You may know something about the codling moth. I wonder how many 
fruit growers here have spray pumps and spray their orehai'ds in the 
spring of the year? You might put into practice all the theory that has 
been advanced here this afternoon in regard to cultivating fruit, but If 
you omit this one thing you will make a failure of It. The time has comt 
when the apple has so many enemies that you have to flght and fight 
from the start to the finish in order to get perfect apples. Spraying and 
spraying Intelligently will assist you greatly. 

Mr. DeVllbiss: You do not mean to say that you can not get perfect 
apples without si)raying, do you? 
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Prof. Troop: I can hardly say anything else. If you do not you 
will find a great many Insectg and diseases affectlug tUe apple. There 
are but two of the latter that amount to much: The apple scab and the 
orange mat are very bad In some sections of tlie country. It aeema to be 
much worse In some places tlian in others. Bordeaux mixture la a very 
good remedy. The time to spray Is about the time the buds are swelling. 
This Is when they get In their work. This should be kept in mind if 
you are spraying for any of the plant diseases. Spray before they get 
In their work. Kill tbem before they get Into the tissues. After they 
get into the tissues there Is not much use of spraying. You can't stop 
it. This Is true will all of the diseases. This Bordeaux mixture is all 
right with auy fruit, If you will only spray at the proper time. I have 
heard people say it didn't do any good to spray, but I have always 
thouglit they did not spray at the proper time. As I have said, In spray- 
ing for these two diseases, spray early before the spores get root in 
the tissues. You should spray two or three times, but the first time 
should be about the time the buds ars swelling. I haven't found a uilx- 
ture that is better than the Bordeaux mixture. 

Mr. Swaim: What Is you opinion of using copper sulphate In solution? 

Mr. Baxter: This sticks to the tree better if you use It with lime. 

Mr. Swalm: Will spraying at the proper time destroy all the insects 
that bother the apples? 

Prof, Troop: Not all. 

Mr. Swaim; I hardly mean Just that. Will it affect all specimens 

of Insects? 

Prof. Troop: It will. 

Mr. Swalm: How about the Rose beetle? 

Prof. Troop: I thought you referred to those affecting the apple. 
This Is very dittlcult to reach with anything. They arc the worst enemy 
we have. We have been trying all binds of methods for this, but we 
haven't found anything very effective as yet. 

Mr. Van Deman: There is nothing that will kill it. 

Mr. Baxter: I have had some experience along this line, and lessened 
the number quite perceptibly. I used Paris green and sulphate of copper, 
and lime and sulphur. I thought perhaps they might get it Into their 
beoks. I have found quite a number of them dead under the trees that I 
treated. It seems to me they are the worst insect enemy we have. 
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Prof. Troop: They could be destroyed, but the thing Is to destroy 
the Insect witliont destroying the tree. Some things wilt kill tbe foliage 
as well as (be insect. A gi'eat many of these Insects hibernate. When tbey 
go into the ground it la very difficult to do auytbing with them. Many 
hibernate in the rubbish and dry grass and leaves. Tbls is one reason 
why clean cultivation is so good. If tbey are hibernating in the leaves 
and the leaves are cleaned up and destroyed they are destroyed in them. 
Tbey are bard to destroy. 

Mr. Baxter: I thought I killed some of them on account of their 
being under the trees, but they might have been ready to die. 

Pcpf. Troop: The probabilities are they were ready to die. 

Mr. Baxter: Have you any cut that shows the Bose beetle? 

Prof. Troop: No, I haven't a cut of that. 

Mr. Baxter: Yon will remember I sent you some of these insects. 
They were entirely new to me. 

Prof. Troop; They arc ot a yellow brown color with long legs and 
a long snout. 

Mr. Baxter: Why is it that we can not 1(111 them? 

Prof. Troop: I can not answer that. These beetles are very difficult 
to destroy. 

: About how large Is it? 

Prof. Troop: About one-half inch to three-eighths of an inch. It is of 
a brownish yellow color, with long legs. 

: What can be done to prevent pear blight or tomato rot? 

Prof. Troop: That is something the United States department has 
been working on for years. 

Mr. Van Deman: There is nothing that will destroy pear blight. All 
you can do is to try to destroy the source of the disease. 

Prof. Troop: You should be very careful in cutting off pear blight 
wood, BO as not to Inoculate the other parts of the tree if you use the 
same knife again. It becomes a difficult matter to stop pear blight when 
it once gets started. Some varieties are affected more and some less. 

Mr. Van Deman; In the apple it uanaily doesn't affect a shoot more 
than a foot. 



Prof. Troop: No, not more than that. 
IT—HortltDltnre. 
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Mr. QrossmaD; M; Yellow Traasparents are-bllshted bo tbat I fear 
tbey will die. 

Prof. Troop: Tliat de]>eiidB on the locality. I havt had bo many tell 
me tbat tbey are having sctIoub times with tbeir Yeliow Transparent, 
and 1 have some right In among tbe otber trees tbat are blighted, and 
the Transparents do not have a bit of bll^t on them. 

Mr. (jrosaman; I wonld like to know whether there is any dllTei-ence 
In tbe blight between the orchards that are cultivated and the ones tbat 
are sprayed? 

Prof. Troop: Someone that has tried that can answer tbat question. 
There Is a great deal of difference In tbe varletlee that blight, and our 
orcbarde are made up of two or three trees of a kind. Some orchards 
are cultivated and some have been sowed down in grass for years. I be- 
lieve tbat those that have Ijeen cultivated all tbe time have blighted worse 
this year than others. 

Mr. Qrossman: That has been my observation. ' I have noticed that 
the crabs have blighted seriously this year, and instead of stopping It 
is getting worse and worse. 

Mr. Flick: Some recent Investigations by tbe Commission appointed 
by tbe State of California has recommended certain things with regard 
to blight. First, tbat manuring pear trees should be avoided; second, 
tbat the trees should be starved partially. 

Prof. Latta: I think with a few announcements we might close. 

Mr. Peebles: I move yon that we give a vote of thanks to the people 
of this chnrch for their kindness to us while we have been here. In the 
use of the church and the furnishing of the special music we have had. 

Mr. DeVilblss: I second tbe motion. 

(The motion was carried.) 

Prof. Latta: I think all of you here are Interested in this work, and 
you have certainly heard some good talks here within the last two days, 
and It will now rest with you to do tbe rest You cab carry out these 
Ideas If yoH like, and put them to practice on your farms or in your 
orchards. This is one of the objects In starting these meetings. If tbey 
are of service we want the meetings to be held. During the coming 
winter we will bold more of the Farmers* Institutes than ever before 
in tbe history of tbe work. The plan is to hold the Institutes In the 
county In proportion to the area, and the number of days will vary from 
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two to five in the largest counties. I think this county entitled to (our 
days, according to the area. I hope the people of tbie county will rally 
-to the support of Mr. Stanley, who takes up the work for the first time, 
and needs your co-operation to push the worli forward to the succeas 
that It ought to have. This is a sample of the work that Is being done. 
I think you have had a high-class sample. Now, It is np to you to make 
use of the sample. It is simply a pattern for you to follow, and I trust 
that you will go out with the determination to support your chairman 
and make these meetings tliat are held in your own county a success 
during th^ coming winter. These remarks will apply to ail the counties 
as well. The meeting will now stand adjourned. 



NATIONAL FRESH FRUIT EXHIBITS. 



When county fairs are held, special efforts are made to secure exhibits 
of fruits of various kinds from the districts in which these local displays 
are made. These may include many kinds of fruits, or they may embrace 
only sucli varieties as are available at the time of these exhibitions. In 
the limited space generally allotted and for the want of time that Is 
necessary In the collection and care of eshibita, together with the light 
premiums generally offered, the displays are far from being extensive. 

In State exhibitions, where fruits are shown, grown in the several 
counties of each State, more effort is made to make and maintain larger 
and more varied exhibits than are found at local fairs. In these, special 
efforts are made to exhibit a larger number of varieties of the staple 
kinds of fruits, as well as plates containing the best specimens of each. 
In order to do this, later methods of keeping fruits out of season have 
been employed In many cases by the exhibitors. This materially enlarges 
the usefulness of State fairs over local ones wherever held, as naturally 
the number of people attending them would be larger, stimulating greater 
effort to make these State exhibitions more complete. 

In national fairs, interest Is not only aliown by the people of the 
several States and Territories, but by foreign countries as well. And 
from the care taken by individuals and the funds expended by corpora- 
tlons and countries In their management, much la expects to be gained 
therefrom. 

The present World's Fair at St Louis la looked upon not so much 
from the extensive preparations and exhibits that characterize it as the 
greatest of expositions, but from the character of the displays and the ' 
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means employed to maintain them. It Is trne that In former international 
shows some effort was made to preserve fresh ripe fruits by the liquid 
process, but it has beeu left to the present fair to deuioustrate the system 
of other means of preservation. 

At Chicago a few States bad displays of fresh fruits in the natural 
state aside from the citrous kinds and grapes. At Buffalo more concerted 
elFM't was made, but the plans largely failed through a partial failure 
in the fruit crops of the United States. At Paris many of the awards . 
for fruit were given to American exhibitors who sent their fruits abroad, 
which was not only gratifying, but largely repaid them for making ex- 
hibits so far from home. 

The extent of the present exhibit can be snrmtsed when It Is known 
that thirty of our States and Territories, with Canada, have made the 
entire exhibit. No foreign country has any fresh ripe fnilts on exhibition* 
This is quite a disappointment, as foreign fruits are much in demand 
for comparison with our own, as to slse. color and Ravor. Upon the 
tables in the Horticultural Palace more than 30,000 plattfs of fresh fruits 
are daily maintained, aside from the large quantities used in designs 
and oddly-arranged decorations. On these plates are placed five of a 
variety, of equal size, color, and free from imperfections. 

Each State elects the qualities upon whicli its fruits are to be Judged, 
and upon these the results of the awards largely depend. Indiana takes 
uniformity of size, good keeping qualities and unequaled flavor. Some 
of the Western States elect lai^e size, high color and good keeping quali- 
ties, especially is this done as compared with fruit from the Central and 
Bastern States, as the texture of Qesh and flavor seem to belong to the 
latter. 

Several exhibitors have profited by former exhibitions and have made 
- the best showing possible, while several States never before entered an 
interuatlonal fair. Most of the exhibits not only Include last year's crop, 
ijut of the present, as fast as it Is matured. This will give opportunities 
to observe shipping qualities of many varieties when transported over- 
lanij, aside from the use of the cold storage system. 

Virtually all of the principal kinds of fi^ults can be seen on exhibltioD. 
and moat of the principal varieties of each. There are to be found on 
the tables: Choice bunches of grapes from New Tork, beautiful peaches 
from Arkansas, large limes from Arizona, excellent apples from Indiana 
and delicious oranges from California. This accounts largely for the 
smiles and pleasant faces of the visitors in the Palace, as there are thou- 
sands of specked apples, peaches, tiananas and oranges given away 
daily to them by the generous exhibitors. Two large wine companies 
of New York State bave^grape juice "on tap," the revenue from which 
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doubtless largely reimburses them for the expense Incurred at the build- 
ing, as many of the visitors enjoy sampling the juice. 

Exhibita of fruits demonstrate the value and efficacy of the present 
cold storage system, which, as has been stated, has attained its high 
character within the past few years. Through a long line of experiments 
conducted by Individuals, experimental stations, companies and the De- 
pai-tment of Agriculture, covering many years of wort and study, the 
present system has tiecn perfected. So near has It become satisfactory 
that the fruit men can and are relying on its elMcienoy. 

By this system the season of fruiting has been lengthened. Formerly 
perishable fruits lasted from a few days to a fortnight. Now, with proper 
care, the supply of such may lie continued for weeks or months after 
picking. 

This system avoids overstocking or glutting the market. It materially 
lessens the danger of a reduction In price, as they can be marketed as the 
demand may require, which not only protects the grower, but the mer- 
chant as well. The expense incurred in handling fruits either for fair 
display or marketing is not exorbitant, in fact, such goods can be han- 
dled and delivered without materially advancing the price to the con- 

These exhibitions demonstrate the necessity of a proper selection of 
fruits. They should be sufficiently ripe and of typical color. Over-ripe 
specimens become mealy, scald more easily and "go down" or decay too 
soon. Those that are unmatured never color properly and lack much 
of that characteristic flavor that Is so much desired. When the speci- 
mens are of good size, free from Insect ravages, scale and scab, properly 
matured and colored, they, during storage and after being placed on the 
tables, properly ripen and color and maintain their good qualities. 

Some dl\erslty of opinion exists relative to the time gathered fruits, 
such as apples, pears, (lulnces and apricots, should tie placed in the 
packages for storage. Most men believe that but few days must elapse 
between picking and storing. Some advocate a sufficient length of time 
to permit such specimens to show evidences of decay, that would not 
otherwise keep well. The fnilt Is usually wrapped in two kinds of 
paper and packed. The Inner wrapper Is a tissue or soft one. the other 
au oiled or parchment paper. The name of the variety of fruit together 
with the name of the grower and his address Is placed inside the Inner 
wrapper. 

In nearly every case, when apples and pears were kept In barrels, 
those In the central part "heated" or decayed more or less. Indicating that 
boxes should always he used, in bushel sizes and less. In which almost 
Invariably the fruit kept uniformly throughout. 
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When box«a are removed to storage the temperature Is then kept at 
near 32° to 34° FahreDbelt, which has proven meet satisfactory. On 
the removal of the boxes from cold storage the lids are removed and 
the fruit is permitted to air at least eight hours before being remurrd 
from their places. This is done for two reasons. The specimens are 
said to sweat in warming up and the Inner wrapping being a soft tissue 
[mper. absorbs the moisture as fast as deposited, and the oiled wrappers 
keeps out the air. 

Requisitions are given, usually oniTe or twice a week, on the stock 
In oold storage, and the exhibits are thus maintained. In this way as 
certain fruits are needed they can be supplied in tltne to keep up a con- 
tinuous exhibit. 

When fruits are placed on the tables as many plates of five speci- 
mens each as can be secured of each variety that possess merit are se- 
lected and set aside to l>e passed on by the National Jury of Awards. 
There is an entry made to the Chief of the Division of these plates, when 
tbe Jury is advised to inspect the same and file his or their decision for 
futui'e reference. It might be said that Indiana was the only exhibitor 
that had Its dislay in place In tbe Palace of Horticulture on the day of 
the opening of the fair, thus securing the first one hundred points In the 
grand contest for a medal offered by tbe division. The judges in their re- 
ports showed that ludlona had on exhibition the best plates of Wegeuer, 
Mann, Wluesap and Newby apples yet shown. 

These exhibitions directly Indicate Ibe keeping qualities of fruits. 
This Is especially seen with tbe pomaceous and stone sorts, such as the 
apple, pear, quince, apricot, plum and peach. But as the staple kinds, 
such as apples and pears, are considered more in a commercial way, it 
Is but natural that they should receive closer consideration. With the 
apples, tbe Salome, Kink, Wlnesap, Mann. Ben Davis, Northern Spy, 
Jonathan and Rome Beauty deserve special mention, as many samples 
of these varieties remained longest on the tables when taken from cold 
storage. It was found that the Grimes Golden, Wealthy, Stark. Fal- 
lawater and Yellow Bellflower retained much of their beauty and good 
qualities, l)Ut held up iHwrly when placed on the tables. 

Among the pears late autumn and early winter varieties kept falriy 
well, yet It is a fact that the solid, firm, !rc>od-keeper KletFer ruins In cold 
storage. It becomes black In color, insipid In taste, and worthless and 
i-ots quickly. 

Most peaches are too tender to withstand the handling Incident to 
packing and storage, and It Is thought that they cau not be kept satis- 
factorily for commercial purposes. 

Grapes and quinces do fine If not too ripe, and as they add much to 
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the fruit dIsplHys they are expected to enter lai^ely in the consignments 
this summer and autumn that will be sent to the fair. 

Citrus fruits, such as orauges. lemons, limes and pomelos nave long 
since proven capable of withstanding the shipments with but little danger. 
and no labor and expense has been spared to make it one of the greatest 
displays ever given of these binds of fruits. 

National fairs furnish the best means of comparison and study of 
fresh ripe fruits, as the choicest specimens avallanle are secured for 
such displays, and, laying aside those kept In liquids, no plan could be 
devised to be of greater value. In these opportunities for sfndy not only 
the growers and merchants are Interested, but the consumers as well. 
-The chance to study the same variety grown on different soils, with a 
diversity of climate, moisture, protection and care, cultivation and spray- 
ing Is there supplied. It was the intention of the government pomologlst 
to have a eeriea of tables where the same varieties grown In the several 
States could be placed under his direct supervision, and have careful 
comparisons made. 

Many of the older varieties have not of late years been profitably 
grown and the exhibits of newer sorts Is of great value to the public 
generally. New ones are being produced each 3'ear, and often valuable 
seedlings are lost by not being iinown or for want of an enterprising 
individual to Introduce thera. Some varieties that have been known for 
many years have of late attained much prominence in the commercial 
orchai-d and command rtiuch attention now. 

In these exhibits the grower has an opportunity to advertise hla busi- 
ness to the commercial fruit man by exhibiting what he can grow. In 
this way he can i>ermit his fruft to be sampled, which is an evidence of 
Its value, often convincing his friends of Its unquestionable superiority. 

With a kuowledge of where certain kinds of fruits attain their great- 
est perfection commission men cun arrange, often for weeks ahead, for the 
purchase of the products of entire orchards, which is of considerable 
Importance to both shipper and grower, as in this case the fruit can be 
gathered and shipped when in prime condition, which Is one of the essen- 
tial requisites for its keeping and In the retention of Its valuable qualities 
BO highly prized by the consumer. 

In concluding. It might be stated that through the aid of the cold 
storage system these international exhibits are made possible, and from 
the bulk and character of the fnilts displayed there can be no doubt 
that the standard of excellence attained In the varieties thus grown at 
present is equal to any formerly produced, and, considering the exten- 
sive Held of operations of horticulturists, there may be expected even 
greater possibilities lu the broad and ennobling field of horticulture. 
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REPORT FROM SECOND HORTICULTURAL DISTRICT. 



Aa to geueral coodltlons there seems to be cODslderalile I tup rove me Dt 
la hortlculturaJ knowledge, so that the Average farmer is payiug more 
attention to spraying, pruning and other Important items. However, It 
will be a lou^ time before we will get all lo spray and give their trees and 
plants the care they should have. 

There has not been as much planting done lu this locality the past 
year as there was the year befrnv in fruits, but there is being planted 
quite a number of timber plats. These ace mostly In lots of from 500 to 
2,000 trees, and are planted mostly for post«. There has been at least 
200,000 seedlings planted in this one county (KnoK) the past seasou, Ca- 
talpa and black locust are the varieties planted. I think this one of the 
best moves that has been started for some time, and will be of great value 
to each form in the course of a few years if they are properly cared for. 

Fruit Suppty.—There is not one farm Id every ten that has enou^ 
tree or small fruits to supply hfs own family— in fact, there are a great 
many that have no small fruits whatever, claiming they can buy them 
cheaper than they can grow them, and they do without most of the time. 

There are several commercial orchards in this section that have paid 
very well the past season. Among these are Hon. W. B. Robinson, who 
had one of the best crops he has ever raised on his twenty-flve-acre apple 
orchard, this being his third consecutive crop. This orchard is thoroughly 
sprayed and pruned every year, and the clover mowed for mulch several 
times during the summer, being sandy soil with clay subsolL There Is 
also a twenty-flve-acre pear orchard located partly within the city limits 
of Vincennes. This orchard has had live consecutive crops the past 
season. There were over 6,000 bushels of Kelffer and Garber pears. This 
has had only very moderate care and very little pruning, wttii some spray- 
ing. The trees have been very healthy from the start and commenced 
bearing very young. The third summer from setting 000 bushels of fruit 
were gathered. There are quite a number of commercial apple orchards 
around Bicknell, in the upper part of the county, which have paid vciy 
well, but aa a rule they have had very little care, although this Is one of 
the best apple sections of the State, especially for Winesaps and apples 
of that family. 

Land In this section of the county can be bought for $35 to $40 per acre 
that Is adapted to apples. 
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Tliere le very little forward movement as to beautifying school 
grounds here as yet, but think the time is not far distant, as the country 
homes and grounds have been Improved a great deal during the past tev/ 
years, and as a nurseryman I can notice a marked advance In the demand 
for roflea, shnibe and ornamentals, all of which shows an awakening along 
that line. I think the Civic Improvement League 1b doing a wonderful 
work in this line, but so far there are no societies of this kind In this 
section. 

I think the interurban railways are going to bring about < more Im- 
I>rovement than any other one agency, giving the rural population a 
chance to get out more and see how the people live in the cities, and, 
seeing the beautiful yards, they go home with a determination to fix up 
their own premises, 

I think one of the best works that can be done by the Horticultural 
Society would be to give lectures In different parts of the State, these to 
be IllustPated with stereoptlcon views of some of the best kept orchards, 
gardens and lawns. 

REPOBT FROM THIRD HORTICUI-TUKAL DISTRICT. 



. N. LINDLEI. 



There seems to be quite an advancement in horticulture In the counties 
of the Ohio Valley in small fruits. Floyd County does a wholesale busi- 
ness, many carloads t>elng shipped each day during the berry season, 
from atioat May 15th till June 15th. Many orchards are being planted 
each year, as this section has proven exceptionally good for fruit of ail 
kinds. 

Farmers are not giving as much attention to fruits for home use as 
we would hope to see, as the Impression seems to be that the care of an 
orchard or fruit garden Interferes with the general farm work, and that 
often the fruit can be purchased cheaper than It can be produced at home. 

There are quite a number of commercial orchards In the counties 
borderlug the Ohio River, but I am unable to give names of the owners. 
Mr. Stevens, of Salem, President of the State Horticultural Society, has 
the largest pear orchard in the United States, comprising about ninety 
acres and over 11.000 trees. So far it has never borne a profitable crop. 
but we hope and expect to see a banner crop at no distant day. Mr. 
E. M. C. Hobbs, of Salem, has a mixed orchard of eight acres that fs 
promising good returns, as the plums hav« yielded well and been 
profitable. 
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Land In this district suitable for fruit growlug can be purchased from 
{10 to (50 per acre, and at these prices no doubt can be made to yield 
a handsome profit upon the investment. 

A few good practical horticultural topics, to be discussed at the 
various Farmers' Institutes in this section, will create an Interest along 
the Hue of both commercial orchards and fruits for tbe home. 

ANNUAI^ REPORT OF NOBLE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

This society has now completed its eighth year and numbers 400 
enrolled members. It held meetings during tbe year 1904 at tbe home 
of Johu D. Black In February; at the home of J. O. and Mrs. M. J. Good 
in April; at Rome City with the Lagrange County Society in June; at the 
home of J. C. Klmmell In August; at the home of Qeorge D. Gaby in 
November; at the home of John J. Porker in December. Five huuilred 
persons were In attendance at the June meeting and 300 at the November 
meeting. We had an average attendance at all meetings of 200 persons. 
At each meeting some live subject In horticulture, agriculture or economic 
science was talien up and discussed. Occasionally the services of some 
speaker of prominence from a distance has been secured. Music, recita- 
tions and readings by the young people have filled out our programs. 

The society dinners have formed a substantial attraction, enlarged our 
attendance and added to our membership. The cash premiums offered at 
its June, August and October meetings liiivc served a good purpose. The 
show of fruits, v^etables and flowers at these meetings have been ex- 
ceptionally fine. 

A good average crop of fruit was grown here last year. An extra 
crop of vegetables was grown, onions forming the staple commercial ci'op. 

The society exhibited fruits at the ludlana State Fair, and fruits, 
vegetables and flowers at the Kendallvllle Fair. We sent a delegate to 
the annual meeting of State Horticultural Society and one to the meeting 
of the State Board of Agriculture. 

The financial report shows receipts for the year of Wf*-*^; expendi- 
tures, $297.64, leaving a balance on hand of $178.42. Our last annual 
report, of which 2,000 copies have been printed is a flfty-slx-page book 
with handsome cover— in style and finish a model of the printer's art. 

The following officers were elected for the yeair ensuing: J. 0. Klm- 
mell, Ligonler. pr^ident; Mrs. D. K. Hitchcock. Brimfleld, vice-president; 
John W. Moorhouae, Albion, secretary; William W. Carey, Albion, treas- 
urer; Executive Committee— George D. Gaby, F. J. Stanley and C. L. W. 
Harvey. 

JNO. W. MOOUHOUSE. Secretary. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE BOARD OK HORTICULTURE. 
The State Board of Hoitlcnlture met In Room 12, State House, Thurs- 
day, December 8, at 5 o'clock p. m., Presideut Stevens iu the cLalr. 

The following bills were filed, presented to the Board, nnd. on motion, 
were allowed and warrants on the treasury ordered drawn. 

W. W. Stevens, for expenses attending annual meeting. .. . $12 00 

H. H. Swaim, for expenses attending annual meeting. 12 00 

Sylvester Johnson, amonnt paid to exhibitors for premiums 

at annual meeting. Dee. 7-8, 1904 72 85 

W. C. Reed, for expenses attending annual rapeting j 00 

Chas. N. Lindley, for expenses attending annual meeting. . 9 85 

A. W. Shoemaker, for expenses attending annual meeting. . 1 40 

H. W. Hehry, for expenses attending annual nicetin.^ 10 GO 

Snead Thomas, for expenses attending annual meeting. ... 3 30 

C. W. Foote, for expenses attending annual meeting 10 50 

lOS. J. C. Grossman, for expenses attending annual meeting... 12 55 

E. Y. Teas, for expenses attending manual meeting 4 75 

^Walter S. Ratliff, for expenses attending annual meeting.. 5 00 
Prof. Jas. Troop, for expenses as member of the Ex. Com. 

and Com. on Control of the Exp. Orchard 13 85 

H. H. Swalm, for services as entry clerk at annual meeting 5 00 
Mrs. W. W. Stevens, for expenses incurred as member of 

Com. on Control of Bxp. Orchard 1 60 

J. M. Zion, for pretfilums awarded at the Stale Fair, 1004. . 4 00 
C. M. Hobbs, for expenses Incurred as member of Com. on 

Control of Exp. Orchard 7 05 

110. Mlsa Gila Shera, for stenographic work at annual meeting, 

Dec. 7-8, 1904 38 00 

IIT. Sylvester Johnson, for expenses Incurred in transferring 

treasury to L. B. Custer , 4 00 



No further business appearing, the Board adjourned. 



WARDER W. STEVENS. 

President 



W. B. FLICK, 

Secretary. 
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